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Theconvenience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly ay anne ina wrapper. and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 


thevye Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRy, 3, Quai aq’ 
Me tries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


andother Coun 


ING’S CO LLEGE, London.._THEOLO- 
RTMENT.—This Department will RE- 
we FuIDA DAY October 6, 1848.— CANDIDATES for AD- 
OF Oe aD hae yy 
Osford, sealiiv and ten o'clock, on WEDNESDAY, Oct. 4 
should be sent in’ a ta 

the prospectus, containi: 
jus stot ihe eoure course of cy and expense, may be sbealsed 


to R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


=—arheea Oe 
ING’S COLLEGE, London.—_DEPART- 
T of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.— 
CTU RES in Divinity, Mathematics, Classics, 
the H Oriental, and ern 
SDAY, = October 4, on 


Cha, 
, October 3. 
cirahipe wae 301, each, for Gates 3 years, and two of 201, 
ears, Pei be filled up at Easter next. 





ALE AF STOWE.—Messrs. CHRISTIE & 


to announce that on and after Wednesday, the 
9th aa OMN IBUSES will be at the Wolverton Station on the 
arrival of the Down Train, leaving the yyy Station at 
half-past Eight o’clock in the morning, to conv ngers 
Stowe, and will return to meet the rain, leaving Wolverton at 


U 
18 minutes past Six o’clock in the afternoon. Fare, each way, 7% 
Inside, 58. Outside. 


TI‘HE Advertisers are anxious to draw the atten- 
tion of the Wealthy penerolond toa Literary Man in 

distress. Though for eeprape at an earl [pected 

accident determined 1 r many ye* % 
he was a principal contributor to the New Timen,and subse 
quently to Blackw ‘3 and Fraser’s Magazines. Under his lit< 
rary labours his health broke down, and su uent efforts at gain- 
ing a livelihood in business have entirely failed. Although his 
——— to the above serials equal 26 vols. octavo, an applica- 
tion ma ds to the Literary Fund was unsuccessful, 
because he had not published a separate work. At sixty-one years 
of age, with a constitution so broken up by disease as to render him 











spans wn ever eB 5 Sead 
August 3, 1848. 
Ks G'S COLLEGE, London.—DEPART- 





MENT of the APPLIED SCIENCES.—The CLASSES 
Mathematics, N: ~~ a ben ae fy Saginerring Practical Sur- 
Meiechitecture, M rt an achinery, Geome- 
rawing, Chovistry. y GS and the ota Work- 
will RE-OPEN, on WEDNESDAY, October 4, on which day 
er Riadents are wet to to attend Chapei. 
=f nts must enter on Tuesday, October 3. 
Scholarship of * and one 201. each, tenable for two 
mawill be filled up at Easter nex 
ation upon every subject may be obtained at the 
Le selon ™ “i Rk. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
August 3, 184 1948, 


WING'S COLLEGE, London—The SCHOOL. 
—The NEXT TERM will ommpense on TUESDAY, Sept. 
ne — new Pupils will be admitted. 
ils are required to attend fi thapel on ey | day. 
Two $e iclamhine of 302. each, for three years ; two ya 20/., one of | 
one of 8i., one of 71. by and one of 61. each, for a years, will be 


at Easter next. 

Full information upon every potiett, may be obtained at the 
Secretary's office. JELF, D.D., Principal. 

August 3, 1848. 


KING'S. COLLEGE, London.—_MEDICAL 
ees rhe WINTER SESSION, 1548-9, will 
(OMMENCE on MONDAY, October 2, on which day ‘all Stndents 
eneapected to to attend the Dean’ 's INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, 
Chea al COURSES of LECTURES will be given during 


Session 
tyatomy, DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL—Prof. Richard 
Demonst rators, W. Brinton, M.B., and 











. 


|. F.R.C 
ents. Sey os, GENDRAL MORBID ANATOMY.—Pro- 


jessor's d, M.D. F.R.S., and W. Bowmen Esq. F. 
CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL ‘and PRACT cAL— 

W. A. Miller, M. .S. Demonstrator, J yy Bowman, Esq. 
MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS. — Professor J. 


‘orbes Royle, M.D. F.R.S. 
maiNelr es “and PRACTICE of MEDICINE. — Professor 


PRINCTDLES ‘and PRACTICE of SURGERY. — Professor 
William Fergusson. S.E. 

MIDWIFERY and the DISEASES of WOMEN and CHIL- 
DREN.—Professor Arthur Farre, M.D. F.R.S. 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPIT od 
fd, Hospital, containing 120 beds, is visited d: 
ical Lectures are given every week, both | “4 the Physicians 
wits by the Surgeons. 
The Physicians’ Assistant and Clinical Clerks, the House Surgeon, 
sad Dressers, ec! y e from the Stud of the 


L 





Hospital. 
teat Scholarship of 402., tenable for three 


*ail jeulars upon every subject may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor Fergusson n of the Department for 1848-9; or upon ap- 
plication at the Secretary’ '8 office. 

August 4, 1848, R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
G EOL o G y= Persons wishing to become 

ith this int ing branch of Science will find 
their adic greatly facilitated by means of Elementary Collec- 


| = pe can be had at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fift 
each, arranged and sold by Mr. TENNANT, 149, Strand, 


A 0 Gel for Five hy which M4 by the Fre 2 


years ; one of 301, and 
20L each, tenable for two years, will be filled up in April 











five sen 
MINERALS wh which are the components of rocks, or occasionally 
ded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Caleedony, Jasper, Garnet, 
Leolite, Hornblende Augite, ‘Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Talc, Tour: 
slcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, 
TALLIC ORES — Lead, Tin, Zine, C 
:—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 
may Bil ww Seal Platina, _ ‘ “% 


te, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Cla: nag Porph, 
Sept wh, Limestones, Basalt, L aves — 
SILS ‘rom. athe “eden Wentedt. Letlow, Devenien, 
—, Seana, Chalk; Plastic clay, London 


?—. 
bb TENN gives  ORIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
Y, with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and 
Of the application of Mineral Substances in the Arts, illustrated by 
mextensive Coll Models, &c. 
War ARE TOUR INITIALS or ARMO- 
anil i} BEARINGS ?—Fifty superb Wafers stamped with 
7 ‘ull (one to four letters), for 6d., or sent post-free 
— tor rseven oS. Adhesive Envelopes, stamped with 
d initials, ls. per 100. Any Crest Die en- 


ie. 6. fon = aper, Ne e, and wafer stam 
Wax impressions, &c. 00 Crest nt * ra 
Patterns 








Wafers, 1s. ~ Heraldic and 
in 10.000 8 <h aid varieties. A Quire of Paper 
ped wit oar of the Shaicsperian Motto Diez, 


ir le—H. BY, Heraldic Stationer, 56, Quadrant, Regent- 


Street, 


of severe 4 lication, and a wife and mother dependent 
on him for ~—- as no alternative but the workhouse, unless 
the Public will oy forward and rescue him from his present 
wretched condition. 

This Advertisement is addressed to all those who can sympathize 
with the cultivated mind in a distress deeper than that of physical 
want,—and copedially te to those for whose oy views, as the 
brilliant pages of Blackwood will testify, the distressed author 
may be said to have sacrificed his health and stren h. The Adver- 
tisers hope that the liberality of the enable them to 








} 
| 
| W. C. Meates, E: 


raise enough money to ygonsre an annuity, that will place the 
object of their t r the of his life beyond the 
reach of a excessive natn 7 now distresses him, 


Subscriptions will be receiv: = _ setae 
urlington-street ; 


r. Lankester, 22, Old 

Ker. J. Kelly, Churton 1 sr oues, Belgrave-road ; 
., 43, Chester-square, Pi 

made for further 





milico 
to whom pA may rticulars of the 


| character and history of the person for whom the appeal is made, 
| and who can produce ample evidence that his present circumstances 


| are not the result of i 





‘ance or 





ERM A N.—Ctuassgs and Private Pupiis 

RECEIVED at 85, Newman-street, Oxford-strect, or at 13, 
pandon Wall, City; or Students attended at their own Tesidences, 
| by Mr. FALCK-LEBAHN, Author of * German in One Volume.’ 

“A book of considerable value for all German concent. ~ ; 
rary Gazette, 

“ It is an admirably-encouraging book for the Student” 
Military aud Naval Magazine, 

“Itis very cleverly constructed.”—Court Journal. 

“ What we chiefly admire in this volume is its extreme sim- 
plicity, and the judicious ag aed adopted by the sales in his 
arrangement of the rules.”— Morning Post. 

“ This is by far the best introduction to German that has come 
under our notice. Nothing has been neglected which could aid the 
student.”—Critic. 

FRENCH, by Mr. F. Lorin. ITALIAN, by Signor 8. Ferretti. 
SPAN IsH, by Don Juan Calderon. 


I ITERARY SPECULATION.—The Author of 
4 awork of great National importance, and which has been 
most highly praised by the Journals, &c., is desirous of meeting 
with a party who would advance 2001. or 3001. to promote its sale. 
There is a wide field open to exertion, success is certain, and the 
profits would be large upon such an outlay. The most satisfactory 
explanation can be obtained by addressing (post free} to D. G., 
Bulgin’s, 221, Regent-street, Oxford-street. 


ANTED.—The Committee of the yp - 

WICH SUCEET? for the DIFFUSION of USEF 
KNOWLEDGE ELECTING an ASSISTANT SECKE: 
TARY and LIB ARI AN, on Monday, September 11, Applica- 
tions to. whe made (by letter, pre- paid, 2 ae the undersigned, on or 
4th. aes ASS Hon without 











residence. 
Greenwich, August 8, 1848, 


NIVERSITY or KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—A_MARRIED MEDICAL MAN, a Graduate 
of the University of London, residing in a healthy part of Town, 
within a short distance of each of the above-named Institutions, 
having a house which is larger than ires, is desirous of 
meeting with a Young Man about to pursue his studies at College 
in the Faculty of Arts or of Medicine, whose friends would appre- 
ciate domestic comfort and gentlemanly treatment. The exclusive 
use of two rooms is afforded.—For cards of address apply at Earle’s 
Library, 67, Castle-street East, , Oxford-street. 





Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 


JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 
May now be hed on. on spetication, or oot | bie the country on 


R. WHEATLEY S CATALOGUE of IN- 
* TERESTING BUOKS in LITERARY BisroRy and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, &c. Part XXVIII. for AUGUS 


42, Maiden-lane, Covent-garden. 


‘VALUABLE BOOKS, at REMARKABLY 
LOW PRICES—DOWDING, Bookseller, No. 82, Ne SERA - 


street, has j ublished a NEW 
Ew ich will -y oesetes r~* i Yo any Sistaut 
pp pauiouer 88 ion to the f fol: 
. viz.: The Ency: clopeedie 


He begs to 
nguished works ant is part. 
tannica, seventh and last eat tion, 21 vols. ato. el tly half- 
md, new, in calf, for 25 guineas (published in at 381); 
another copy, in elegant new half russia binding, 27 guineas ; 
an copy, with the bound eepenehaty y, forming 24 vols. in 
elegant new half Tussie | —n 28 guineas ; a particularly fine set 
of the Enc oye on tana, Srecemat fompleted. in 26 vols. 
4to. most elegantly pouns | - calf ‘Anna richly gi 7 $8 guiness 
(published in boards at ; the An Register, or V ow of His- 
tory, ny oy ©, and hi m 1758, 
com, plete tol in 90 4 8vo0. Ne 34 nd nearly new ate russia 
‘ing, for 18 aatiene gale in boards at 45) ; gaether set, 9 
vols., in fine, fresh, whole calf, gilt binding, for 19 guinea: 
*x* The three preceding parts of the Catalogue re be had, 
gratis, at the cost of a postage stamp each. 


EARD’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
by tt the NEW PROCESS, are taken daily at 
William-street, City ; 
By Parliament-street ; and 
The Royal Polytechnic inn. Regent-street. 
“The recent inaprovement is a step of real advancement.” 
Atheneum, June 24, 1848. 
“ The specimens we have seen are very © 1 ul White 
cow produced, with its light and shade pe: 
» ™ June 21, 184°, 


N R. KILBURN’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
i Daguer ae, pate + A A sont cial appokat: 
upon Daguerreotype Portrai hotogra) »y special a mt- 
ment to Her Majesty the Queen and H-It itt Pr ince Albert’ 


The ya and Public ted t t Mr. 
PHotooRA Abiiie “aia: 


are res} 
Ene URN’S COLLECTION o 

TURES, +8 of es Portraits, and other Works of Art.— 
danover-street. 


234, Regent- street, opposite 











is 








NSANITY.— Vernon Hovse, Britonrerry, 
near Neath, South Wales.—This RETREAT for MENTAL 
INVALIDS is beautifully situated near the Bay of Swansea. The 
Mansion is large and comfortably arranged, and was formerly the 
Seat of a Noble Family. The scenery is highly picturesque, and 
the air is so mild and salubrious as to render it a most desirable 
Retreat for those whose mental or physical systems require repose 
and renovation 
The Proprietor and his Family, with an experienced Medical 
Superintendent, reside in the stablishment, and devote their 
attention to the promotion of the health and counfort of the patients, 
who are considered as members of the famil 
1n this Retreat the old system of restraint ind coercion has lo: 
been entirely superseded by mild and rational methods of treat- 
ment, which have proved eminently successful in restoring those 
cases ‘admitting of a cure, and in ameliorating the condition of the 
incurable. 


_PONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, US 

va Consignments of Books, Paintings, E neravings, Fancy 

Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. 


Just published, price 1s. 6d. cloth boards, 
PHYSIOLOGY of IMMORTALITY. 


THE 
London: F. & J. Rivington; Parker, Oxford; Mozley, 
Derby ; and T. ‘Harrison, Leeds. 


Just published, Parts I. to III., each Sd. 


IE G GEN WAR T. 
Eine ENCYKLOPAEDISCHE DARSTEL nt "feed der 
NEUES TEN ZEITGESCHICHTE fiir alle STAEN 

The object of the present publication is to give, by ay most emi- 
nent writers of Germany, a series of Essays or Reviews on all the 

topics of interest ia the present day, and which cannot yet have 

It though it will be an indepen- 

dant sand stparace work, it may at the same time be considered a 

















NV ANUSCRIPT of an AUTHOR, recently 

deceased, TO BE SOLD.—This Work will be found to be 
one of a highly ‘moral character—amusing, instructive, and guite 
ie letters, post paid,to D. J., 30, Church- street, Old Kent- 
roa 





21, KING WILLIAM-STREET, STRAND. 
een DIDOT, FRERES & CO., PARIS, 
respectfully invite attention to their LONDON BRANCH 
ESTABLISH MENT, lately removed to more extensive Premises, 
and offering through its central situation every facility for a con- 
blished this day, gratis. 


venient inspection of their Publications. 
_A CATALOGUE of CLASSICAL BOOKS, gratis and post-free. 

j ILLIS’S CATALOG UE of SECOND. 

HAND POREIGY BOOKS, PAN po 3, 





in the FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH 
GERMAN, and Ee. Languages, including DIC TIONS ORES. 
GRAMMARS, &c., on Sale at Veny Low PRICES. 


*y* The following Classed Catalogues have been recently 
published. 


No. I. Theology. 
II. Greek and Latin Classics. 
III. Natural History. 
IV. Topography, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. 
Speedily will be published, 
No. VI. Fine Arts and Tinstrated a Books, 


of the above Catalogues will be forwa: Gratis, on a) af 





Any 
cation to G. WILLIS, GRAND PIAZZA, COVENT: GARDE. 





Conversations-Lexicon, 
9th Edition, 15 vols. 8vo. 4l. ; or to that popular Work, the 
Conversations-Lexicon der Gegenwart. 
Leipzig: published by F. A. Brockhaus. 


London Agents:— Williams & Mocashe, Importers of Foreign 
Books, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-gar 


h ESSRS. DULAU & CO. 37, Soho-square, 

have just imported the following NEW BOOKS :— 

Eckermann Geapracche mit Goethe, Vol. III. » Te 
New edition. 


ols. I. to ILI. 11. 18.) 

Goethe's Autobiography. 8s. 

(Aus meinem Leben, Wahrheit und Dichtung.) 
| Goethe’ 8 ———, Werke, royal évo. Vol. III, 
ols. I. to IIL, 

* Graft? ‘8 ON rd ecotbeshiote, 6 vols. and 
Index, 34. 

Retasch’ s Illustrations of Shakspeare, complete, 


Richter (Jean-Paul) ausgewihlte Werke, 16 vols. 
Ik lle, 62 


Schopenhauer, Jugendleben u. Wanderbilder, 2 
vols., new edition. 

Messrs. Dulau ke Co. beg to invite the attention of the Nobility 
and potzens of Tae Po eHy to their large and increasing 
Stock of GERM OKS in every department. A CAT A- 
LOGUE of GENERAL. sTSEBATU RE and SCHOOL BOOKS 
may be had Gratis on applicatio: 

London : Dulau & Co. mporters ‘of French, German, and Italian 
Books, 37, Soho-square. 





ta 





THE ATHENZUM 


t. — CAue, 19 
SOCIETY OF ARTS, ADELPHI, LONDON. _ 


Presipent—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
PRIZE LIST FOR 1849. 


SECTION OF FINE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


Tur Society has revised its classes of premiums in the Fine Arts and Manufactures. It purposes to award prizes for the best designs uniting Art and Manufacture, and also fo the 
best compositions whether painted or modelled, to be employed in architectural decorations, &c. 7 : ; 

Another class of prizes is for the encouragement of CAREFUL sTUDIRS in the same direction. And the object of these prizes being strictly educational, they will be limited tp 
students of a certain age; the Society’s aim being to educe a class of Students who shall be prepared to enter into successful competition for the prizes previously mentioned, ang to 
guide their efforts towards those points of general utility where their talents may be remunerated. ‘ sx ; : 

A beginning has been made during the two past sessions, and with no little success, to encourage an improved character of design in Manufactures. Prizes having the same object 
in view will therefore be continued, and their scope enlarged. holo . , ae Fs P = 

With the same object in view the Society commenced in 1847 an Exhibition of Manufactures illustrating the application of decorative design. The Exhibition of 1848 was visitea 
by more than seventy thousand of all ranks, and was universally pronounced to be worthy of the Society. The Society feel that a class of rewards should be established and offered 
to those manufacturers who produce original and beautiful objects at succeeding Exhibitions. — ‘ : J 

By first eliciting the design from the Artist, and then honouring the Manufacturer for realizing the design, the Society hopes to extend _practically the sphere of its 
especially to make the Institution the means of easy communication between the Artist, Manufacturer, and Merchant. For this purpose it is intended to register the re 
change of residence of each meritorious competitor, so that on applying at the Society’s House, any manufacturer may have the means of communicating with such artist, 
enabled to obtain the best information respecting all objects of ornamental design. 
fore receive attention from the Society. 

There will thus be several distinct classes of prizes to promote Decorative Art.— 

lass 1, For Students. y hat : 
Class 2. Medals and Money Rewards for matured Artists producing decorative designs worthy of the Society’s sanction. 
Class 3. Medals and Honorary Rewards to Artizans and Workmen. 
Class 4. Medals and Honorary Testi ials to Manufacturers producing beautiful works. ‘ 
It will therefore be most desirable to connect in one harmonious system all these prizes. Success in the first class of prizes should lead to success in the others. 
The following are the arrangements for the year 1849.— 


A GOLD MEDAL, offered by His Roya Hienyess THE PRINCE ALBERT, 
For the best Account of any NEW and IMPROVED MACHINERY or PROCESSES employed in the Cultivation or Preparation of Sugar in the British Colonies, designed to 














utility, 
sidenee = 


~ rt and ma: 
All inquiries and communications connected with the union of Art and Manufactures villthee 





economize labour and increase production. 
Attention is especially to be directed to the more perfect extraction of the juice from the cane, to the simplest and most effective apparatus for boiling and preparing the sugar, also to the comparative 
qualities of the crushed cane, when used as manure, or when used as fuel. The effect of Railways and other medern improvements, and the comparative expense and efficiency of Steam and Water Power 
on production and cost should also be investigated ; and in each case the special circumstauces of each Colony or Estate should be specified. 


A GOLD MEDAL, offered by His Roya Higuness THE PRINCE ALBERT, 
For the bests CEMENT FOR UNITING GLASS, particular attention being made to perfectly cementing Glass Pipes or Glass Roofing. 
it must be clearly understood that this Prize will not be awarded unless a Cement should be produced which will bear the strongest tests and trials. 


PRIZE OF FIFTY GUINEAS, 


offered by T. Twrnine, Jun. Esq. 


q 
For the best Series of EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES on and Specimens of the APPLICATION of SLAG or other allied Products to NEW PURPOSES, useful or ornamental, 
Notze.—Candidates for this Premium will find a detailed account of the views of the Donor, together with many useful suggestions, in his Paper entitled * Pyrolite,’ read before 
the Society, and printed for distribulion by order of the Council. 


1. STUDENTS CLASS. 
OPEN TO COMPETITORS OF EITHER SEX, UNDER TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF AGE, 
Prizes for Drawings, Models, &c. ; 
Prizes (in Money or Books) for the encouragement of studies for Decorative Design, 
open to competitors of either sex under twenty-one years of age. The object of these 
prizes is to promote that careful mode of early study, which the Society considers essential 
to success and most conducive to the interest of Art and Manufactures, 
For the BEST ORIGINAL Srupiss Fraom Nature (either Cartoons or Models), sizE oF 
LIFE, unless otherwise expressed, of the following :— 
1. Of a group of Hands and Feet with characteristic action. Si 7 
2 Of agroup of Hands and Feet with characteristic action, engraved in line, quarter size. 
3. Of a Head of a Child. 
4. Of a Head of a Child, engraved in line, quarter size. 
5. Of a Draped ere from Nature, two feet high. 
6, For the Head of a Camel, Lion, or Bear. ;. 
. Of an Owl,—of a Swan,—of an Eagle, or Vulture, front view, (not less than half size), 
8. Of the Hop, and the Bindweed or Convolvulus Major, and the Red-berried Bryony. 
9. For the best group of Oak and Ivy Leaves, arranged together ornamentally. 
10. For the best studies of 'I'welve British Wild Plants in their natural growth. c 
11. For the best drawing of an Ornamental Arrangement of the Honeysuckle and Passion Flower. 
12, For the best drawing of the Human Skeleton, quarter size. . - 
The successful Candidates in this Class will be called upon to attend and give specimens 
of their competency before the Committee. 


2. DESIGNERS’ CLASS. 
Prizes for Drawings. 
OPEN TO COMPETITORS OF EITHER SEX, AND ALL AGES. 
1, For the best Chalk or Monochrome Drawing, being an original Composition, of CHILDREN 
half life size, for a semi-circular compartment. The Silver Medai and Five Pounds. 

. For the best Chalk or Monochrome Drawing, being an original composition, of FIGURES half 
life size, to fill a spandrel of an equilateral Arch of two centres. The Silver Medal and Five Pounds. 
For the best Cartoon, being an original composition, of a group of the ROSE, SHAMROCK, and 
THISTLE, arranged ornamentally. A Silver Mecal and Three Pounds, 

4. For the best Cartoon of an arrangement of the HOP as a Paper Hanging. Silver Medal and Two 


Pounds, 
For the best Drawings of a series of BRITISH WILD FLOWERS, to be treated for printing 
on China, as ornaments. The Silver Medal and Five Pounds. . 
For the best original Design for a STAINED-GLASS WINDOW, to suit a room or passage in 
the Italian style of architecturg The Silver Medal and Ten Pounds. 
For the best ornamental Design suitable for PRINTING on a DINNER PLATE. The Silver 
Medal and Three Pounds, 
. For the best original Design and Working Drawings for a CHANDELIER, to be executed in 
Metals, Glass, and China combined ; scale, quarter full size. The Silver Medal and Ten Pounds. 
A Design for an ENCAUSTIC TILE, pattern in the Italian style. The Silver Medal and Three 


Pounds, 
For the best design, taken from British Flowers, for a SHAWL PATTERN, to be woven in 
colours. The Silver Medal and Five Pounds. 
~A y- pnd Working Drawings for a PENDENT HALL LAMP, for Gas, The Silver Medal 
and Five Pounds, 
12. 4 aaaw Senge of a Glass DECANTER and a WINE GLASS, not cut. The Silver Medal and 
ve Pounds, 
13. ie . vane Design for a TEA TRAY to be executed in Papier Maché. The Silver Medal and 
we Fou s, 
14, For the best Coloured Design, in Tempera, fora BRUSSELS CARPET, for a Dining-room. The 
Silver Medal and Three Pounds, 
15. For the best Coloured Design, in Tempera, for a BRUSSELS CARPET, for a Drawing-room. The 
Siiver Medal and Three Pounds, 
16. For the best Design for a SILK DAMASK in three Colours. The Silver Medaland Three Pounds, 
17. For the best Design to be stamped on UTRECHT or FURNITURE VELVET, The Silver Medal, 
18 For the best Design for a large GARDEN VASE. The Silver Medal, 
For the most elegant Design for a VASE in red Earthenware, to be ornamented with Designs 
taken from English History or Literature, in the manner of Etruscan Vases. A Gold Medal, 
20, For the best Ornamental Design for an OPEN-WORK PANNEL, in Cast or Wrought Iron, and 
suitable for an Entrance Gate, The Silver Medal. 
Prizs for Models. 
21. For the best Working Model of an original Design for a SILVER GOBLET, suitable to be 
awarded as a Prize value One Hundred Pounds, in conformity with the Bequest of the late 


Dr. George Swiney. The decorations to be emblematical of Justice. The large Gold Medal or 
Twenty-five Pounds, 


22. For a Model of a TABLE LAMP PILLAR. The Silver Medal and Five Pounds, 
23. For the Model of a SALAD BUWL. The Silver Medal and Three Pounds, 
For a Model of a TEA-URN or TABLE TEA-KETILE, with Working Drawings fall size. 
The Silver Medal and Ten Pounds, si 
25. Fore meee ofa TABLE CANDLESTICK, to be executed in Metal by dies. The Silver Meday 
au we Pounds, 
26. For a Model of an Ornamental Case for a CHIMNEY-PIECE CLOCK. A Gold Medal or 
Twenty Pounds, 
The successful Candidates in this Class will be called upon to attend and give specimens 
of their competency before the Committee. 
All Designs, &c., competing in Classes 1 and 2, must be sent in on or before the first 
Monday in January, 1849, 


3. ARTIZANS’ CLASS. 


. For the best Specimens of WOOD CARVING, the production of an Artizan (male or female) 
who is not a wood carver by profession. Two Silver Medals. 
Nore—The object of this Prize is to encourage wood-carving (which is a home occupation) ag 
means of employment subsidiary to other occupations. 
. For the best-executed GROUP of ROSES, painted on Glass or China. The Silver Medal, 
3. For the best nude FIGU RE of a BOY painted on China. The Silver Medal. 
For the best Specimen of CHASING of the HUMAN FIGURE in Brass, produced within the 
preceding six months. The Gold Medal ;—for the second best Specimen, the Silver Medal. 
. For the best Specimen of CHASING of the HUMAN FIGURE in Silver. The Gold Medal;—for 
the second best Specimen, the Si/ver Medal. 
. For the best and most elaborate Specimen of SILK WEAVING. The Silver Medal, 
. For the best Specimen of DIE-CUTTING of the Human Figure for Stamping Metals for Orna- 
mental purposes. The Dies tobe produced. The Gold Medal. 
The successful Candidates in this Class will be called upon to give an actual specimen 
of their competency before the Committee. 


4. MANUFACTURERS’ CLASS. 

Medals of Gold or Silver, and Honorary Testimonials will be given to Manufacturersand 
others, who shall exhibit at the Society’s House in the year 1849, fine and original speci- 
mens of the following British Manufactures recently executed, to be sent in on or before 
the first Monday or Tuesday in February. 


A Gilt Frame of the best Gold colour. | Metai Figure Casting. 
| Shawl Weaving. | The_ most beautiful novelty in Earthenware, 
| Printing for Shawls. | Marble, and Slate. 
Calico Printing. Fine Art in Translucent China Screens. 
Carpet Weaving. Printing and Colouring on China. 
Ribbon and Silk Weaving. Ornamental Cutlery. 
Chintz Printing. Largest Specimen of perfect Electrotype Figures. 
Paper Hangings. F Best Specimen of Crimson on China. 
| Iron and Brass Casting, applied to ornamental | Best Work of Art cuplied to Paper Hanging. 
purposes, The most beautiful Novelties in Papier Maché. 
All Specimens, &c., competing in Classes 3 and 4, must be sent in on or before the first 
Monday and Tuesday in February. 
The Society deem it necessary to state that its Rewards are not limited to the subjects 
specified, but that Rewards will be given to other meritorious works in all branches of Art. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, &e. 


For the best Design for a LABOURER’S COTTAGE in the country. The large Gold Medal or 
Thirty-one Pounds Ten Shillings, ‘ 
The Drawings to comprise a general Plan, Elevation, and Section, drawn to a scale of three-eighths 
of an inch to the foot, together with the requisite Working Drawings to a larger scale and a General 
Specification of the internal Finishing and Fittings proposed. 

The Design must provide a Living Koom, a Scullery, and three Bed-rooms. ° ai 
Presuming that in Structures of this description, where the outlay must necessarily be very limi 
both with a view to economy of material, and likewise to external effect, it will be co d 
desirable that the Cottages should be erected in pairs, the wall between them containing the Flues; 

in such cases, the Details of one only will be requi " 

It is necessary that consideration should be given, firstly, to the most convenient : 
the parts ; secondly, to the best means of ventilation, drainage, supply of water, cleanliness and econ 
mical heating ; and lastly to combine therewith the most pleasing and picturesque effect attainable 
with reference to the limited outlay. The cost of a Double Cottage erected in Middlesex, when com 
pleted with the requisite Landlord’s Fixtures, must not exceed 2001. 


All Designs in competition for the above Design must be sent in on or before the first 
Monday in January, 1849. 








NOTICE TO CANDIDATES. 


The performances competing for the premiums offered in Classes 1 and 2, must be delivered in without any external intimation of their respective authors; but the candidates are 


, 


required to affix on the front of each of their performances and on the case containing them some motto or device, and the same motto or device is to be inscribed on the outside 


didat. 


& paper sealed up, containing within the name and_ resid of the 





, and on the outside the sex and age of each. As only such letters as bear the mottoes of the successful 
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THE ATHENZUM 
PRIZE LIST—continued. 


titors will be opened, Candidates not receiving notification of their performances having been rewarded are requested to apply for their various communications within fourteen 
compe’ after the Ist of June, to prevent loss of or injury to the same. 
days of the Designs or Models rewarded in Class { must be deposited and left in the Society’s Museum ; but the Copyright will remain with the Artist, provided that the work 
; C ted for sale, and published, and that a factured speci is exhibited at the Society’s Exhibition of Decorative Manufactures in the year following. In case the work 
per be so executed and exhibited, the Society reserve to themselves the right of causing the same to be executed on such terms as they may think expedient. 
sal Tanufacturers and Designers will have every information and facility afforded them, on application to the Secretary. 


NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS OF MANUFACTURES, &c. 


}. All Works intended for the Annual Exhibition in 1849, at the Society of Arts, must be punctually sent there on or before the first Monday or Tuesday in February. 
2 ‘They must be addressed to the Secretary, and accompanied with a note, describing them as they are meant to be inserted in the Catalogue, with a stat t of the retail 
for sale, which will be kept by the Secretary. The description in the Catalogue is subject to the approbation of the Council. Each article must be marked with the Name of the 
ibitor. *and the Number (if there be more than one) to which it refers in his List: particular accuracy is requested in this respect. 
~ Works which have been already exhibited at the Society's House cannot be again received. 
4, To enable the Council to make the 'y arrang ts, Exhibitors are requested to send, on or before the first Monday in January, a list of the works intended for Exhibi- 
‘op, and to state, as nearly as possible, the superficial space the works will occupy. 
~~ All Works sent for Exhibition are submitted to the approval or rejection of the Council, whose decision is final. 
é, Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for Exhibition ; but the Society do not undertake to pay the carriage of any package which may be presented by carriers. 
7. With a view of promoting the interests of the Exhibitors, and generally extending the benefits of this Exhibition to the country at large, arrangements have been made by the 
Council with the of Trade and the Committee of Management of the Head Government School of Design to exhibit in the Provincial Schools of Design a selection of the 
ens after the close of the Exhibition. All such selected Articles will be returned safe and free of any expense to the Exhibitors. 
¢ No works can be removed until after the close of the Exhibitions. A 
9. Gold and Silver Medals are offered for the best Works exhibited. For information re: ting them the Prize List should be referred to. 
10. The Council have the satisfaction of stating that Her Majesty’s Chief Commissioner of Woods has promised that a public site of adequate dimensions shall be provided for the 
ase of the National Exhibition of British Manufactures. 


The first Exhibition of British Manufactures in 1847 was visited by about twenty thousand persons. The second Exhibition in 1848 was visited by more than seventy thousand 
persons. Besides the daily Exhibition there were five Evening Meetings: three for the Members and their friends—two for the Officers of State and Government, and the Nobility 


generally. 
In the SECTION of AGRICULTURE. -_ In the SECTION of MECHANICS. 


For the best Essay on the MODE of ARRANGING and CONSTRUCTING a FARMSTEAD, Area without Pillars, with details, specification, and estimates, and the cubic quantities of timber, 
1 and the complete a meen (of an Agricultural Establishment for 300 acres, with the weight of wrought and cast iron employed. The Gold Medallion, the Acton Premium. 
comprehending the best ¢ ae = a Stremernes — Farm o— and Offices, as t? | 9. For the Design of the arrangements for the INTERIOR of a BUILDING to accommodate the 

ining them mos' 
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he best Essay on the means by which the ROOFS and 
constructed so as to prevent Echoes or Sounds that would interfere with the voice of as 
also pointing out the position in which the speaker should be placed so as to be hear 
largest number of persons. The Silver Medal. 
FP best Design fora CONSERVATORY, to be executed in Carpentry, combining firmness 
and strength of construction with lightness and elegance of form. The structure to be suitable 
for the Gardens of a Botanical or Horticultural Society, and adapted to the present improved 
state of the glass manufacture. A Gold Medal. 
. vo the ay , esign for a beh tying * = to ey anf register the quantity “ weter sunetted 
i d other noxious Weed: A Gold Medal. o Private Houses, Breweries, or Manufactories, so that the consumer may pay for the quanti 
a Fert the best Practical Sang = the NATURE and HABITS of INSECTS affecting the Farmer. ae 6 a, ee ee eee eee ae not he too costly to prevent 
: aa sa - A - itte r its general application, and it must not be liable to eran, with. J 
with te mest approved method of preventing the destruction usually committed by them. A For th ~ best Collection of Di gram (with ext! . toil ustrate the action of the forces on . 
- “ . P Crank or Cranks turned from a horizontal direct action Steam Cylinder or Cylinders, the effect 
he best Paper on MOLES, ROOKS and SPARROWS, setting forth the good or ill they vert i : ine ‘ 
ihe s dl Powe then he Ditccussunsl er tenceped. A Gold Medat. g 8 of various peepertions of Connecting-rods, and degrees of expansion of steam being shown. A 
5 For the best Paper on the subject of AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, showing the nature of | 7. For the best Design for a Wrought-iron PISTON for Steam-Cylinders of large Diameter. The 
the information most desirable to be obtained, and the method by which it may annually, or Silver Medal. 
oftener if required, be collected and published by the Government. A full and detailed account For the best Paper on the Causes of OSCILLATION in RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVES at high 
of the Scheme and the Officers and Machinery by which such collection is proposed to be made, velocities; and on the principles and expedients by which that source of danger may be removed. 
with an Estimate of its Cost, either in gross or at per acre, for Parishes or Districts, will be A Gold Medal. _ : 
required. A Gold Medal, 9. For the most simple and efficient FIELD GATE. The Silver Medal, 
the best Essay on the Application of LIQUID MANURE, illustrated by practical e ples, y ications sent in for competition in this Section uld delivered 
. uf full details of the plane for me RF tanks and distributing the liquid. A Gold Medal, ony sho be delivered at the 


Society’s House not later then the second Monday in January. 
7. Por the introduction into Field Culture of 2 PLANT as a SUBSTITUTE for “Carthamus 


tinctorius,” or Dyers’ Saffron, with the result of the cultivation in tlfis country of at least a _ the SECTION of COLONIES _ TRADE. 


of an acre. Samples of the flowers (not less than 14 1b.) made up into cakes, with a 
It is absolutely necessary that in all Claims for the following Premiums, the statements 


juarter 
Secimen of Silk dyed with the same, to be forwarded to the Society. A Gold Medal. 
8 For the introduction from Abroad of any improved AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. A 
6 dal, : 4 
* made by Candidates residing in the Colonies should be authenticated by the Certificates of 
the Governor or Secretary of the Colony, or by two Justices of the Peace, or other com- 


petent local authority. 


ani and h o the reception of a largest audience wi : t for heari Gold Medal. 
Steam-Engine capable of eas te various duties of Threshing, Cleansing, Sraiiee. Fort qucienes with the mes putes serena Be Ww OS of iooee Buildings may be 
er, 

a by the 


Cutting, Grinting and Steaming with economy, safety, &c. The Essay to be 

Drawings or Models, to show what degree of picturesque effect might be given to such design, 

subservient to strict economy, and a Specification, describing the materials such buildings would 

be constructed with, and the reasons for their propriety. Separate Drawings of the elevations of 
the Homestead and Offices, Section of the Ground Plans and Plans of the Liquid Manure Ta 
and Drains are required. The Gold Medal, 

a For the best Paper, founded on experience, for CLEARING MEADOWS and PASTURE 
LANDS from the places commonly called Fairy Rings, and also from Buttercups, Blue-Bells, 


illustrated wi 














9, For an Account of any GRAIN or PULSE imported from Foreign Countries since 1840, which 
has been found a profitable Food for Farm Stock. A Gold Medal. 


All Claims for the above Premiums must be addressed to the Secretary, and delivered 
in at the Society’s House on or before the second Monday in January 1849. 


In the SECTION of CHEMISTRY. 


1 For any material improvement in the manufacture of CROWN GLASS, with special reference to 
the Pp: y and durability of surface. Gold Medal, 





2 For FLINT GLASS FREE FROM VEINS, as dense and transparent as the best now in use, 
and quite fit for the purposes of Opticians, A Gold Medal. 


4. For the best Account of the CAUSES of the DEFECTS in Flint Glass, with the means which 
have been employed to remedy the same, accompanied by suggestions for the improvement of the 
manufacture. A Gold Medal. 

4 For the best set of Experiments on any white METALLIC ALLOY that can be usefully 
applied to the Arts, or hard enough for use in reflecting Telescopes, and casting it free from 

pic far Samples of the Ale and of the Metals of which it is made to be produced 

to the Society. The properties of the Alloy particularly requiring notice are, fusibility, non- 

liability to tarnish when exposed to damp air, or to be acted on by ordinary fluids, the tenacity, 

the cohesive force, the compactness or porosity, the colour, and the degree of polish of which it is 
susceptible. A Gold Medal. 

5 For the discovery of a SUBSTANCE capable of receiving the CALOTYPE or TALBOTYPE 
IMAGE. It should be absorbent and Chemically Neutral to the Action of Nitrate of Silver, 
Acetic and Gallic Acids and the lodide of Potassium. It should be at least as transparent as 
paper (or more so, if possible), even in texture and free from a granulated surface. A Gold Medal. 

& For the best method of DYEING WOOLLEN YARN in the HANK, so as to stand the process 
of Milling. A Gold Medal. 

7. For an arrangement by which ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS would be protected from the 
influence of Atmospheric Electricity, Sea Water, &c., and rendered capable of being worked 
during the most powerful Aurora Borealis. A Gold Medal. 

8 ive ptes of bay ay VEget Anes OILS, by S quick - ane pooseae, : as to render 

or burning in lamps, and for lubricating machinery, sample of not less than fiv 
gallons to be forwarded to the Society. A Gold Medal. 4 aicaibeeiee “ 

§. For the DISCOVERY of a GLAZE for EARTHENWARE and CHINA, equal to the glazes 
ordinarily used by manufacturers, but produced without the use of lead. A Gold Medal. 


10, For the best series of Specimens of OPAQUE ENAMELS, suited to Artistic or Manufacturing 
Purposes, A Gold Medal. 





lL For the best series of Specimens of TRANSPARENT ENAMELS, suited to Artistic or Manu- 
turing purposes. A Gol Medal. 


Claims for Premiums in this Section must be accompanied with full Descriptions, 
Certificates, and Samples, and should be delivered to the Secretary, at the Society's House, 
0n or before the second Monday in January 1849. 





1. For ime wet of any NEW PLANTS likely to be useful as substitutes for the 
-UTATO. 7old Medal. 
For the LMPORTATION of any NEW SUBSTANCES which can be successfully used as sub- 
stitutes for CAOUTCHOUC. A Gold Medal. 
. For the best Samples of COTTONS produced along the Western Coast of Africa. Specimens to 
be produced to the Society both in seed and picked. A Gold Medal. 
To the person who shall grow and prepare inthe EAST INDIES, or in any BRITISH COLONY, 
the best Specimen of TEA, of good marketable quality. Samples, pnoupiing to at least two 
pounds, with Certificates that not less than one hundred weight of equal quality has been pre- 
pared and imported into Great Britain, to be produced to the Society, together with full informa- 
tion as to the mode of growth and pre. A Gold Medal, 
For the best application of MACHINERY as a Substitute for manual labour in the various 
Processes of Cultivation and Manufacture of Sugar, Cotton, and Coffee. A Gold Medal. 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity of FLAX, of good quality, in any of the 
British possessions in the EAST INDIES or AUSTRALASIA, being the produce of not less 
than five English acres. Certificates of the number of acres cultivated, the mode of culture, the 
nature of the soil, and weight of the produce, together with fourteen pounds of the Flax, to be 
forwarded to the Society. A Gold Medal, 

. To the person who shall import at least two tons of any VEGETABLE FIBRE which shall be 
equally cheap, strong, and durable, and applicable to all the purposes for which HEMP is now 
used. A Gold Medal. 

To the person who shall pie in any BRITISH COLONY, and shall import the greatest 
quantity of SILK proper for Manufactures, not less than one hundred pounds weight. Specimens 
of the Silk not less than one pound, with an account of the method by which the Silkworms 
were managed, the kind of trees or plants whence they were furnished with food, and particulars 
vonpesting the culture of the trees or plants producing it, to be forwarded to the Society. A Gold 


al. 
To the person who shallimport the finest quality of SILK produced in the EAST INDIES, 
equal to the best Italian or China Silk. One pound of the Silk to be sent to the Society as a 
ype Certificates that at least one hundred pounds of equal quality have been imported. 
Gold Medal, 

. To the person who shall manufacture and import the finest Specimen of OIL, not less than 10 
allons, the produce of OLIVES grown in any British Colony in AFRICA or AUSTRALASIA, 
Geockmens of the Oil, not less than two quarts, together with satisfactory Certificates, to be pro- 

duced to the Society. A Gold Medal. 

. To the person who shall import the finest WINE, not less than one pipe, of good marketable. 

quality, made from the produce of Vineyards in AUSTRALASIA. Samples of the Wine, and 
Certificates that it was made in the Colony, to be produced to the Society, together with an ac- 
count of the Vineyards, and of the process of Manufacture. A Gold Medal. 
To the person who shall prepare in any BRITISH COLONY or Possession, and rat! into 
Great Britain, the greatest quantity, not less than one hundred pounds, of DRIED FRUITS, of 
good quality, similar to those now imported from the Mediterranean. Satisfactory Certificates 
that the Fruits were grown and prepared in the Colony or Possession, with Samples, to be sent 
to the Society. A Gold Medal. ‘ 

. For the importation or introduction into this country of any new Plants or Trees, from China, 
India, or elsewhere, producing OILS or FATTY SUBSTANCES, such as can be used as FOOD, 
or are applicable to manufacturing purposes. A Gold Medal. s 
For She LN Sample of any new ornamental WOOD suitable for the manufacture of Furniture. 
A Gold Medal. 


Claims for the Premiums in the Section of Colonies and Trade to be sent in on or before 


Christmas 1850. 





The Society expressly reserves power, in all cases, 


of giving such part only of any premium as the communication or performance shall be adjudged to deserve, or of withholding 


the whole. The candidates, however, are assured that the Society will judge liberally of their claims. 


All Communications must be 
for the above Prizes, 


written on foolscap paper on one side only, with an inch margin, and, together with al! Drawings and Models offered in competition 
must be delivered to the Secretary at the Society’s House, John-street, Adelphi, postage and carriage free, at the respective days appointed, 
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NEW WORKS 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY 


Reeve, Benham and Reeve. 


.. 

THE DODO AND ITS KINDRED; or, 
the History, Affinities, ane Osteology of the DODO. SOLITAIRE, 
and other extinct Birds of the Islands Mauritius, Rodriguer, a | 

urbon. By H. E, STRICKLAND, Esq., M.A. F.R.G. F.G 
President of the Ashmolean Society, and A. G. MEL VILLE, M. D. 
Edin., M.R.C.S. One vol. royal 4to., with 18 Plates, and numerous 
Wood Illustrations. One Guine (On the 15th inst, 


9. 
THE POETRY of SCIENCE; or, STUDIES 
othe ZurSICAL PHENOMENA of NATU RE. By ROBERT 
T, Esq. Author of ‘Researches on Light,’ &c. One vol. 

a 8vo. (Un October, 


3. 
POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY ; 
comprising a familiar and technical seg eT of the Insects 
ost common to the British Isles. By MARIA E. CATLOW, 
One vol. royal 16mo., with 16 Plates of Figures, drawn expressly 
from nature. 73. plain; los. 6d. — (In September, 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY: ; a familiar and 
technical Descripeion of the Plants most common to the British 
Isles. S CATLOW. Une vol. royal lémo., with 20 


Plates of. biGeren Se plain; 10s, 6d. coloured, 


THE BRITISH DESMIDIEZ. By JOHN 
RALFS. The Drawings by Epwarp Jenner, A.L.S. One vol. 
royal 8vo. 35 coloured Piates. 268, 


NARRATIVE of the VOYAGE of H.MS. 
SAMARANG in the EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, during the 
Years 1843-46. By CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, ©. B., 
Commander of the Expedition. With Notes on the Natural His- 
tory of the Islands visited by ARTHUR ADAMS, Assistant- 
Surgeon, K.N. 2 yols.8vo. 35 Charts, Plates, and Etchings. 36s. 


as 
(Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 


Admiralty.) 

ZOOLOGY of the VOYAGE of H.MS. 
SAMARANG,. Edited by ARTHUR ADAMS, Assist.-Surgeon, 
R.N., attached to the Expeditio ion. 

*y* Part L. SHES. By Sin Jonn Ric ancy M.D. F.R.S. 
Ten Plates, walen. 108, Gd.—and Part IL CRUSTACEA. No. 1 
By the Evitor and Apam Wuirte, F.L.S. Six Plates, price %s.— 
are already published. 

Part IIT. MOLL USCA. No.1. By the Eprror and Lovet 
Reeve, F. L.S., ineluding the Anat: my of Spirula, by Proressor 
Owen, F.R.S., will be published in September. 

i * 


(Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the | 


Admiralty.) 

FLORA ANTARCTICA; or, BOTANY of 
the ANTARCTIC VOYAGE, under thes Command of CAPT, SIR | 
te . eum vue ke RN. F:R.S. By J. DALTON HOOKER, 
“The A AS the plants in this work are carefully drawn 
up, and much interesting matter, critical, explanatory, and his 
torical, is added inthe form of notes. The drawings of the planis 
are admirably executed by Mr. Fitch.”—Atheneum, 

a vols, royal 4to., pp. 574, Plates 200, 10, 15s, coloured ; 
plain. 

*y* The Cryrrocamic portion may be had separately, in one 
volume, pp. 258, Plates 74. Price 4l, 48. coloured ; 2. 17s. plain. 


NOTES of a TOU R in the PLAINS of 
INDIA, the HIMALA, and BORNEO; being Extracts from the 
rivate Letters of Dr. 110 JOKER, written during a Government | 
otanical Mission to those Countries. Part I. Encianp to | 
CavcutTa. 28, Gd, 10. 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, 


71. 108, 


HIS- 


TORY of BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. By WILL 1AM {HENRY H 


HARVEY, M.D., Keeper of the Herbarium of the Universit 
Dublin, and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. Published 
monthly, in Parts, containing 6 Plates, price 23. 6d. coloured; 
large paper, 5s. ul 


NEREIS AUSTRALIS; or, 
TIONS of the ALG of the SOUTHERN OCEAN. By WIL- 
LIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D. To be completed in % Parts. 
Part L., containing 25 coloured Plates, price 2ls., has been recently 
published. 

12. 

CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA ; or, Figures and 
Descriptions of the Shells of Molluscous Animals, By LOVELL 
REEVE, F.LS8. 
coloured Plates, price 108, and subsequently i in Monographs. 


CONCHOLOGIA IC 


ICONICA 
Issue for Geological purposes. In Monthly Parts, each containing 
6 Plates. 2s. d. 


14, 


ELEMENTS of CONCHIOLOGY ; or, IN- 
TRODUCTION to the PHYSIOLOGY 4 SHELLS fae their 
MOLLUSCOUS INHABITANTS. By LOVELL REEVE, P.L.S. 
To be completed in 12 Parts, roy al 8vo., with numerous pe 
tions. Part 1X. 3s, 6d, (Un September, 


LITHOGRAPHY. 

A Essrs. REEVE, BENHAM and REEVE execute 

every description of Lithography, in the best style and at 
Moderate charges. Illustrations of subjects in Natural History, 
Geology, Anatomy, Engi ing, Architecture, &c. lithographed 
from nature or from drawings by Artists conversant with the 
Various branches of science, and printed in black or colours. Land- 
scapes, Views, Portraits, &c. pleted for publication with artistic 
correctness from sketches however imperfect, and printed with one 
or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, Writ- 
ings, &c. engraved on Stone according to the method adopted in 
Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel. 








ILLUSTRA.- | 


| leaves, price 61. 68., 


Published monthly, in Parts, containing 8} _ 
| New Edition, Revised - the Present Time. 


Uncoloured 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_s— 


THE CASTLEREAGH PAPERS. 
Nearly ready for publication, in 4 vols. 8vo. printed uniformly with 
the Wellington and Nelson Despatches, 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH, 


SECOND MARQUESS OF LONDONDERKY. 
Edited by His Brother, 


CHARLES VANE, Marquess oF LONDONDERRY, 
G.C.B. &e. 

It is well known that the high official situations held by 
Lord Castlereagh brought him either into society or corre- 
spondence with almost all the leading political personages 
of this and other countries, and he thus became possessed 
of a collection of Letters and Documents more copious and 
more valuable than probably any Minister of his time could 
have acquired. From these materials, his Brother, the pre- 
sent Marquess of Londonderry, to whom they devolved, has 
prepared for publication a selection from that portion which 
concerns Ireland, accompanied by a Biographical Memoir of 
his illustrious relation, to whose talents, energy, and perse- 
vering exertions we are mainly indebted for the great mea- 
sure of the Legislative Union. The work will be found one 
of surpassing importance, not merely on account of the re- 
cords and illustrations of the extraordinary events of a past 
period which it furnishes, but for the startling points of 
comparison with occurrences of the present day. 


FOR NORTHERN TOURISTS. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


A YACHT VOYAGE 


TO 
NORWAY, DENMARK, AND SWEDEN. 
By W. A. ROSS, Esq. 


THE NEW NOVEL, 
THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE, 


Is NOW READY at all the Libraries, 
| “A novel abounding in interest, in eloquence of feeling, and in 
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REVIEWS 


lift, Letters, and Literary Remains of John 

‘Keats. Edited by Richard Monckton Milnes. 

vols. Moxon. ; ¥ 
«Tax course of true love never did run smooth. 
for “true love” read “true poetry.” Both, as 
the highest ideals, win a place in the actual 
yorld only by the displacement of some gross 
igterest that has rooted itself perhaps in the 
gi, and is removable but with great effort 
ind much difficulty. Too frequently it necessi- 
tates the sacrifice of the ideals,—or if not, of 
their inspired witness and pupil. The sympa- 
hising student has long been taught to look 
on John Keats as such a martyr; and such 
he was, — though not, as mythically sup- 

ed, by means of “a stupid, savage article,” 
in the Quarterly or in Blackwood. ‘The cause 
of his mental struggle lay deeper: in the ne- 
essity which original genius must experience 
of creating a task for its appreciation, and 
the imperfection which attaches to all early 
roduction however genuine may be the in- 
spiration of the juvenile bard. Add, too, in 
this country, that (to adopt the language of Mr. 
Milnes) “the rewards of fame are scanty and 
iJ-proportioned,”’—and also that, in a certain 
intelligible and important sense, though not so 
absolutely as stated by our biographer, “ the 
yorld of thought must remain apart from the 
world of action.”” “If,” continues Mr. Milne, 
“they once coincided, the problem of life would 
be solved, and the hope which we call heaven 
would be realized on earth.”’ Of this, more 
anon. But whatever may be the degree of neg- 
lect that poetic genius such as that of Shelley 
and Keats may meet with in the dawn of its 
manifestation, we have proof in the fame to 
which each has now arrived that nothing can 
prevent its ultimate recognition ; that as surely 
as the organs of sense find a world of objects 
fitted to the purpose of their creation, so surely 
will true poetic genius in the course of time 
find or mie the minds on which it is destined 
toact—few at first it may be, but evermore 
increasing as society becomes educated to the 
point which the poet had, by a mysterious law 
of his individual being, anticipated. 

If,as has been said, the production of one 
immortal verse is sufficient to stamp the poet, 
Keats achieved that title in the very first line 
of his ‘ Endymion,’— 

Athing of beauty isa joy for ever: 
and in the argument he showed—as if for the 
comfort of those who might grieve over the 
adverse circumstances above noted to be attend- 
ant on the manifestations of the ideal, whether 
of the lover or the poet—that there is a sense 
inwhich the world of thought and the world 
of action do coalesce, and the real and ideal, 
however apparently distinct, become one. There 
is a similar subtlety of meaning underlying 
most of Keats’s poems. ‘Thus, in ‘ Lamia’ is 
shown the tendency of science to realize the 
ideal; and in ‘Isabella’ how the world would 
molest, grieve and slay it in its highest form,— 
that of = love,—by destroying and removing 
its symbol. Observe, too, the delicate fancies 
in his ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn.’ We are not 
surprised, therefore, to find that the new docu- 
ments of Keats’s life present us with a man not 
only penetrated with subtle imaginings, but suf- 
ficiently acquainted with, and prepared for, the 
stern experiences that awaited him in the outer 
world, and willing to suffer the trial for the sake 
of the artistic profit. Such are the very motives, 
notwithstanding their fantastic disguises, which 
we have ‘~ been accustomed to connect with 
his works, ‘To those works we are glad to re- 








ceive the posthumous additions contained in the 
present oaenen It is our purpose to consider 
these poetical remains—for the sake of their 
higher interest—before proceeding to the Life 
and Letters; which may well form the subject 
of a separate article. 
Among the additional poems there is one 
fully demonstrating Keats’s belief in the possi- 
bility of thought and action coalescing. It is 
in style and stanza an imitation of his favourites 
Spenser and Ariosto—and is a faéry tale. It 
is called ‘The Cap and Bells’—said by Mr. 
Charles Brown, his friend, to have been com- 
menced without a plan. However this may be, 
it was evidently not commenced without an 
idea:—painting as it does throughout the pas- 
sion of faéry beings for nature of flesh and 
blood. There is humour and irony in it mingled 
with some fantastic fooling. The hero is the 
Emperor Elfinan— 
famed ev’rywhere 

For love of mortal women, maidens fair, 

Whose lips were solid, whose soft hands were made 

Of a fit mould and beauty, ripe and rare, 

To pamper his slight wooing, warm yet staid : 
He lov'd girls smooth as shades, but hated a mere shade. 


The imperial elf is in love with one Bertha 
Pearl of Canterbury—and consults Hum the 
magician on the means of obtaining the lady. 
The crafty magician advises the faéry monarch 
to “fetch her’’: to which the latter agrees, and 
takes flight for that purpose. Hum, mean- 
while, having made too free with the imperial 
wine— 

went reeling through 

The corridor, and scarce upright could reach 

The stair-head; that being glutted as a leech, 

And used, as we ourselves have just now said, 

To manage stairs reversely, like a peach 

Too ripe, he fell, being puzzled in his head 
With liquor and the staircase: verdict—/ound stone dead. 


We have then the following :— 


This, as a falsehood, Crafticanto treats; 
And as his style is of strange elegance, 
Gentle and tender, full of soft conceits, 
(Much like our Boswell’s), we will take a glance 
At his sweet prose, and, if we can, make dance 
Ilis woven periods into careless rhyme ; 
O, little faery Pegasus! rear—prance— 
Trot round the quarto—ordinary time! 
March, little Pegasus, with pawing hoof sublime! 


Well, let us see,—fenth book and chapter nine,— 
Thus Crafticant pursues his diary :— 
*Twas twelve o'clock at night, the weather fine, 
Latitude thirty-six ; our scouts descry 
A flight of starlings making rapidly 
Tow’rds Thibet. Mem.:—birds fly in the night ; 
From twelve to half-past—-wings not fit to fly 
For a thick fog—the Princess sulky quite ; 

Call'd for an extra shawl, and gave her nurse a bite. 


Five minutes before one—brought down a moth 
With my new double-barrel—stew'd the thighs, 
And made a very tolerable broth— 
Princess turned dainty, to our great surprise, 
Alter’d her mind, and thought it very nice: 
Seeing her pleasant, tried her with a pun, 
She frown’d ; a monstrous owl across us flies 
About this time,—a sad old figure of fun ; 

Bad omen—this new match can’t be a happy one. 


From two to half-past, dusky way we made, 
Above the plains of Gobi,—desert, bleak ; 
Beheld afar off in the hooded shade 
Of darkness, a great mountain (strange to speak), 
Spitting, from forth its sulphur-baken peak, 
A fan-shaped burst of blood-red, arrowy fire, 
Turban'd with smoke, which still away did reek, 
Solid and black from that eternal pyre, 

Upon the laden winds that scantly could respire. 


Just upon three o'clock, a falling star 
Created an alarm among our troop, 
Kiil'd a man-cook, a page, and broke a jar, 
A tureen, and three dishes, at one swoop, 
Then passing by the Princess, singed her hoop: 
Could not conceive what Coralline was at, 
She clapp’d her hands three times, and cried out 
* Whoop !” 
Some strange Imaian custom. A large bat 
Came sudden ‘fore my face, and brush’d against my hat. 


Five minutes thirteen seconds after three, 

Far in the west a mighty fire broke out, 
Conjectured, on the instant, it might be 

The city of Balk—’twas Balk beyond all doubt = 
A griffin, wheeling here and there about, 

Kept r bled our guard— 
Lighted our torches, and kept up a shout, 

Till he sheer’d off—the Princess very scared— 
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Bivouac'd for four minutes on a cloud— 


It went for apoplexy—foolish folks !— 
Left it to pay the piper—a good sum— 


To scrape a little favour; "gan to coax 


It bodes ill to his Majesty—(refer 


Saluted, as we pass'd, an early reok— 


At half-past three arose the cheerful moon— 


Where from the earth we heard a lively tune 

Of tambourines and pipes, serene and loud, 
While on a flowery lawn a brilliant crowd 
Cinque-parted, danced, some half asleep reposed 
Beneath the green-fan’d cedars, some did shroud 
In silken tents, and ’mid light fragrance dosed, 
Or on the open turf their soothed eyelids closed. 


Dropp'd my gold watch, and kill’d a kettle-drum— 


(I’ve got a conscience, maugre people’s jokes,) 


Her Highness’ pug-dog—got a sharp rebuff— 

She wish'd a game at whist—made three revokes— 
Turn'd from myself, her partner in a huff: 

His Majesty will know her temper time enough. 

She cried for chess—I play'd a game with her— 
Castled her king with such a vixen look, 


To the second chapter of my fortieth book, 
And see what hoity-toity airs she took :) 
At half-past four the morn essay’d to beaam— 


The Princess fell asleep, and, in her dream, 
Talk’d of one Master Hubert, deep in her esteem. 


About this time,—making delightful way,— 
Shed a quill-feather from my larboard wing— 
Wish’d, trusted, hoped ’twas no sign of decay— 
Thank Heaven, I’m hearty yet !—’twas no such thing :— 
At tive the golden light began to spring, 

* With fiery shudder through the bloomed east ; 
At six we heard Panthea’s churches ring— 
The city all his unhived swarms had cast, 

To watch our grand approach, and hail us as we pass’d. 
As flowers turn their faces to the sun, 
So on our flight with hungry eyes they gaze, 
And, as we shaped our course, this, that way run, 
With mad-cap pleasure, or hand-clasp’d amaze : 
Sweet in the air a mild-toned music plays, 
And progresses through its own labyrinth ; 
Buds gather’d from the green-spring’s middle-days, 
They scatter’d,—daisy, primrose, hyacinth,— 

Or round white columns wreath’d from capital to plinth. 
Onward we floated o’er the panting streets, 
That seemed throughout with upheld faces paved; 
Look where we will, our bird’s-eye vision meets 
Legions of holiday ; bright standards waved, 
And fluttering ensigns emulously craved 
Our minute's glance; a busy thunderous roar, 
From square to square, among the buildings raved, 
As when the sea, at flow, gluts up once more 

The craggy hollowness of a wild-reefed shore. 


This is in a vein of burlesque realism with 
which the ordinary reader would scarcely have 
accredited Keats. On the other hand, we have 
a ballad, some faéry songs, odes and Apollonian 
hymns in the right ideal style. An extract 
from one may serve as contrast to the above 
citation,— 

Song of Four Fairies. 

Sal. Happy, happy glowing fire! 

Zep. Fragrant air! delicious light! 

Dus. Let me to my glooms retire ! 

Bre, 1 to green-weed rivers bright ! 

Sal. Happy, happy, glowing fire ! 
Dazzling bowers of soft retire, 
Ever let my nourished wing, 

Like a bat’s still wandering, 

Faintly fan your fiery spaces, 

Spirit sole in deadly places. 

In unhaunted roar and blaze, 

Open eyes that never daze, 

Let me see the myriad shapes 

Of men, and beasts, and fish and apes, 
Portray'd in many a fiery den, 

And wrought by spumy bitumen. 
On the deep intenser roof, 

Arched every way aloof, 

Let me breathe upon their skies, 
And anger their live tapestries ; 
Free from cold and every care 

Of chilly rain, and shivering air. 
Spirit of fire! away! away ! 

Gr your very roundelay 

Will sear my plnmage newly budded 
From its quilled sheath, all studded 
With the self-same dews that fell 
On the May-grown Asphodel. 

Spirit of Fire—away ! away ! 
. Spirit of Fire—away ! away! 
Zephyr, blue-eyed fairy, turn, 

And see my cool sedge-buried urn, 
Where it rests its mossy brim 

’Mid water-mint and cresses dim ; 
And the flowers, in sweet troubles, 
Lift their eyes above the bubbles, 
Like our Queen, when she would please 
To sleep, and Oberon will tease. 
Love me, blue-eyed Fairy! true, 
Soothly I am sick for you. 

‘p. Gentle Breama! by the first 

Violet young nature nurst, 

I will bathe myself with thee, 

So you sometimes follow me 

To my home, far, far, in west, 
Beyond the nimble-wheeled quest 





And many on their marrow-bones for death prepared. 


Of the golden-browed sun ; 
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Come with me, o'er tops of trees, 
To my fragrant palaces, 
Where they ever tloating are 
Beneath the cherish of a star 
Call'd Vesper, who with silver veil 
Ever hides his brilliance pale, 
Ever gently-drows'd doth keep 
Twilight for the Fayes to sleep. 
Fear not that your watery hair 
Will thirst in drouthy ringlets there ; 
Clouds of stored summer rains 
Thou shalt taste, before the stains 
Of the mountain soil they take, 
And too unlucent for thee make. 
I love thee, crystal fairy, true ! 
Sooth I am as sick for you! 

Sa?. Out, ye aguish Fairies, out! 
Chilly lovers, what a rout 
Keep ye with your frozen breath, 
Colder than the mortal death. 
Adder-eyed Dusketha, speak, 
Shall we leave these, and go seek 
In the earth's wide entrails old 
Couches warm as their's are cold ? 
O for a fiery gloom and thee, 
Dusketha, so enchantingly 
Freckle-wing'd and lizard-sided ! 

An ‘Ode on Indolence’ written in 1819—a 
year after the publication of ‘Endymion’— 
deserves, though much inferior in execution, to 
be compared in tone and spirit with the ‘Ode 
on the Grecian Urn:’— for which indeed it 
appears to be a sort of study.— 

Ode on Indolence. 
“They toil not, neither do they spin.” 
One morn before me were three figures seen, 
With bowed necks, and joined hands, side-faced ; 
And one behind the other stepp’d serene, 
In placid sandals, and in white robes graced ; 
They pass’d, like figures on a marble urn, 
When shifted round to see the other side ; 
They came again ; as when the urn once more 
Is shifted round, the first seen shades return ; 
And they were strange to me, as may betide 
With vases, to one deep in Phidian lore. 


How is it, Shadows! that I knew ye not ? 
How came ye muffled in so hush a mask ? 
Was it a silent deep-disguised plot 
To steal away, and leave without a task 
My idle days? Ripe was the drowsy hour; 
The blissful cloud of summer indolence 
Benumb'd my eyes ; my pulse grew less and less ; 
Pain had no sting, and pleasure’s wreath no flower: 
O, why did ye not melt, and leave my sense 
Unhaunted quite of all: but—nothingness ? 


A third time pass'd they by, and, passing, turn’d 
Each one the face a moment whiles to me ; 
Then faded, and to follow them I burn'd 
And ached for wings, because I knew the three ; 
The first was a fair Maid, and Love her rame; 
The second was Ambition, pale of cheek, 
And ever watcliful with fatigued eye; 
The last, whom I love more, the more of blame 
Is heaped upon her, maiden most unmeek ,— 
I knew to be my demon Poesy. 


They faded, and, forsooth! I wanted wings: 
O folly! What is Love? and where is it ? 
And for that poor Ambition ! it springs 
From a man’s little heart’s short fever-fit ; 
For Poesy !—no,—she has not a joy,— 
At least for me,—so sweet as drowsy noons, 
And evenings steep’d in honied indolence ; 
O, for an age so shelter’d from annoy, 
That I may never know how change the moons, 
Or hear the voice of busy common-sense ! 


And once more came they by ;—alas! wherefore ? 
My sleep had been embroider'd with dim dreams ; 
My soul had been a lawn besprinkled o’er 
With flowers, and stirring shades, and baffled beams: 
The morn was clouded, but no shower fell, 
Tho’ in her lids hung the sweet tears of May; 
‘The open casement press’d a new-leaved vine, 
Let in the budding th and throstle’s lay; 
O Shadows! ‘twas a time to bid farewell! 
Upon your skirts had fallen no tears of mine. 


So, ye three Ghosts, adieu! Ye cannot raise 
'y head cool-bedded in the flowery grass ; 
For [ would not be dieted with praise, 
A pet-lamb in a sentimental farce! 
Fade softly from my eyes, and be once more 
In masque-like figures on the dreamy urn ; 
Farewell! I yet have visions for the night, 
And for the day faint visions there is store ; 
Vanish, ye Phantoms ! from my idle spright, 
Into the clouds, and never more return ; 


In like manner, some lines in ‘The Eve of 
St. Mark’ remind us of the rich descriptions in 
‘ The Eve of St. Agnes.’ The fragment is evi- 
dently inspired by much of the same feeling.— 

The bells had ceased, the prayers begun, 
And Bertha had not yet half done 

A curious volume, patch’d and torn, 
That all day long, from earliest morn, 
Had taken captive her two eyes, 

Among its golden broideries ; 

Perplex’d her with a thousand things,— 
The stars of Heaven, and angels’ wings, 








Martyrs in a fiery blaze, 

Azure saints and silver rays, 
Moses’ breastplate, and the seven 
Candlesticks John saw in Heaven, 
The winged Lion of Saint Mark, 
And the Covenantal Ark, 

With its many mysteries, 
Cherubim and golden mice. 


Bertha was a maiden fair, 

Dwelling in th’ old Minster-square 
From her fire-side she could see, 
Sidelong, its rich antiquity, 

Far as the Bishop’s garden-wall; 
Where sycamores and elm-trees tall, 
Full-leaved, the forest had outstript, 
By no sharp north-wind ever nipt, 

So shelter’d by the mighty pile. 
Bertha arose, and read awhile, 

With forehead ’ygainst the window-pane. 
Again she tried, and then again, 
Until the dusk eve left her dark 

Upon the legend of St. Mark. 

From plaited lawn-frill, fine and thin, 
She lifted up her soft warm chin, 
With aching neck and swimming eyes, 
And dazed with saintly imag’ries. 


All was gloom, and silent all, 
Save now and then the still foot-fall 
Of one returning homewards late, 
Past the echoing Minster-gate. 
The clamorous daws, that ail the day 
Above tree-tops and towers play, 
Pair by pair had gone to rest, 
Each in its ancient belfry-nest, 
Where asleep they fall betimes, 
To music and the drowsy chimes. 
The following Sonnet, especially its closing 
thought, is very touching.— 
After dark vapours have oppress'd our plains 
For a long dreary season, comes a day 
Born of the gentle South, and clears away 
From the sick heavens all unseemly stains. 
The anxious mouth, relieved from its pains, 
Takes as a long-lost right the feel of May, 
The eyelids with the passing coolness play, 
Like rose leaves with the drip of summer rains. 
And calmest thoughts come round us—as of leaves 
Budding,—fruit ripening in stillness,—autumn suns 
Smiling at eve upon the quiet sheaves,— 
Sweet Sappho’s cheek,—a sleeping infant's breath,— 
The gradual sand that through an hour-glass runs,— 
A woodland rivulet,—a Poet’s death. 
The next is whimsical.— 


Answer to a Sonnet ending thus: 
Dark eyes are dearer far 
Than those that made the hyacinthine bell. 
—By J. H. Reynolds. 
Blue! ‘Tis the life of heaven,—the domain 
Of Cynthia,—the wide palace of the sun,— 
The tent of Hesperus, and all his train,— 
The bosomer of clouds, gold, grey, and dun. 
Blue! ‘Tis the life of waters—ocean 
And all its vassal streams: pools numberless 
May rage, and foam, and fret, but never can 
Subside, if not to dark-blue nativeness. 
Blue! Gentle cousin of the forest-green, 
Married to green in all the sweetest flowers— 
Forget-me-not,—the blue-bell,—and that queen 
Of secresy, the violet: what strange powers 
Hast thou, as a mere shadow! But how great, 
When in an Eye thou art alive with fate! 

And another shows that the poet had not failed 
to learn the lesson which the treatment received 
by his ‘Endymion’ was so well calculated to 
teach.— 

Fame, like a wayward girl, will still be coy 
To those who woo her with too slavish knees, 
But makes surrender to some thoughtless boy, 
And dotes the more upon a heart at ease ; 
She is a Gipsy,—will not speak to those 
Who have not learnt to be content without her; 
A Jilt, whose ear was never whispered close, 
Who thinks they scandal her who talk about her; 
A very Gipsy is she, Nilus-born, 
Sister-in-law to jealous Potiphar ; 
Ye love-sick Bards! repay her scorn for scorn ; 
Ye Artists love-lorn! madmen that ye are ! 
Make your best bow to her and bid adieu, 
Then, if she likes it, she will follow you. 

Keats was well disposed to submit to this 
teaching—the teaching of experience and of 
facts. Milton, it will be recollected, a 
poetry, describes it as “simple, sensuous, an 
impassioned.” The poetry of Keats was evi- 
dently the last two. How sensuous it was, let 
its profuse imagery and its curious dependence 
on sound for its diction and on rhythm and 
rhyme for its meaning attest. He was, indeed, 
sedulously attaining simplicity; but in his 
earlier efforts he rested altogether on the 
sensuous, 

Turning from the ideal poet to the real man, 
we find some occasional poems scattered among 
the letters which indicate his more material 





rogress. In the first volume, in 1818, wei 
him wandering in Scotland—« Meg Mertliey 


country,” he calls it: and thus she is Cota. 


morated in song.—We have some suspic} 
this has already appeared in print—in ae that 
of the New Monthly Magazine, or elsewheet™ 


Old Meg she was a gipsy, 
And lived upon the moors ; 
Her bed it was the brown heath turf, 
And her house was out of doors. 
Her apples were swart blackberries, 
Her currants, pods 0’ broom; 
Her wine was dew of the wild white rose, 
Her book a churchyard tomb. 


Her brothers were the craggy hills, 
Her sisters larchen trees ; 

Alone with her great family 
She lived as she did please. 

No breakfast had she many a morn, 
No dinner many a noon, 

And, ’stead of supper, she would stare 
Full hard against the moon. 


But every morn, of woodbine fresh 
She made her garlanding, 

And, every night, the dark glen yew 
She wove, and she would sing. 

And with her fingers, old and brown, 
She plaited mats of rushes, 

And gave them to the cottagers 
She met among the bushes. 

Old Meg was brave as Margaret Queen, 
And tall as Amazon ; 

An old red blanket cloak she wore, 
A ship-hat had she on: 

God rest her aged bones somewhere 
She died full long agone! 


But the leading composition of these post. 
humous works is a tragedy, called ‘Otho the 
Great’; of which the invention of the incidents 
appears to have been due to Mr. Charles Brown, 
—though the dialogue was altogether the poet's 
own. On this drama Mr. Milnes has taken the 
task of criticism out of our hands.— 


“The story is confused and unreal, and the per. 
sonages are mere embodied passions; the heroine and 
her brother walk through the whole piece like the 
demons of an old romance, and the historical cha- 
racter, who gives his name to the play, is almost 
excluded from its action and made a part of the 
pageantry. To the reader, however, the want of 
interest is fully redeemed by the beauty and power 
of pass2ges continually recurring, and which are not 
cited here, only because it is pleasanter for every one 
to find them out for himself. There is scarce a page 
without some touch of a great poet, and the contrast 
between the glory of the diction and the poverty 
of the invention is very striking. I own I doubt 
whether if the contrivance of the double authorship 
had not been resorted ‘to, Keats could of himself, at 
least at this time, have produced a much better play: 
the failure of Coleridge’s ‘ Remorse’ is an example 
to the point, and it is probable that the philosophic 
generalities of the one poet did not stand more in the 
way of dramatic excellence than the superhuman 
imagery and creative fancy of the other; it is con- 
ceivable that Keats might have written a ‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,’ just as Coleridge might have 
written a ‘Hamlet; but in both that great human 
element would have been wanting which Shakspeare 
so wonderfully combines with abstract reflection and 
with fairy-land.”” 

Of the gorgeous diction employed in this 
piece we subjoin a specimen.— 

A splendid pany! rare beauties here! 

I should have Orphean lips, and Plato's fancy, 
Amphion’s utterance, toned with his lyre, 

Or the deep key of Jove’s sonorous mouth. 

To give fit salutation. Methought I heard, 

As I came in, some whispers,—what of that ? 
*Tis natural men should whisper; at the kiss 
Of Psyche given by Love, there was a buzz 
Among the gods !—and silence is as natural. 
These draperies are fine, and, being a mortal, 

I should desire no better; yet, in truth, 

There must be some —— costliness, 

Some wider-domed high magnificence! 

I would have, as a mortal I may not, 

Hangings of heaven’s clouds, purple and gold, 
Slung from the spheres; gauzes of silver mist, 
Loop’d up with cords of twisted wreathed light, 
And tassell’d round with weeping meteors! 
These pendant lamps and chandeliers are bright 
As earthly fires from dull dross can be cleansed ; 
Yet could my eyes drink up intenser beams 
Undazzled,—this is darkness,—when I close 
These lids, I see far fiercer brilliances,— 
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3 full of splendid moons, and shooting stars, 
And spouting exhalations, diamond fires, 
‘And panting fountains quivering with deep glows ! 
Yes—this is dark—is it not dark ? 
ere are also some fragments of a play on 
ihe subject of ‘King Stephen,’—but they are not 
tive. Next week, we shall probably ven- 
some reflections on Keats’s poetic genius 
in general, —and shall at any rate enter into the 
details of his biography. The story is full of 
in far more so than we had supposed. It 


makes what we shall have to write a melancholy 
dant to the account lately given of another 


. spirit—Charles Lamb. Both were high 
natures, sorely tried. 





{New Theory of Vegetable Physiology. Edin- 
burgh, Sutherland & Knox, ; 
Tux recent advancesin organic chemistry have 
siven an importance and interest to the inquiries 
ofthe physiologist in both vegetable and animal 
gmetures which, whatever claims were set up 
for them, they did not previously possess. In 
the results which have been obtained by the 
chemist in the last few years, we seem to have 
made a forward step into that mysterious region 
ghere the forces of nature are for ever mocking 
the efforts of man to know the causes of the 
phenomena around him. Chemistry deals with 
the first properties of matter and the laws of its 
combination,—and just in proportion as it deter- 
mines the one and expresses the other does it 
throw light on those wonderful compounds built 
of material cells which we call animals and 


ts. The discoveries of Berzelius and Mulder | 


md the theories of Liebig have astonished the 
world; and we have been called to regard 
as the result of chemical laws many of those 
rocesses to which the mysterious term life had 
been hitherto applied. As, however, in the 
history of all science the theoretical part of these 
inquiries has most arrested the popular mind, 
the theories of Liebig have been much more 
highly appreciated than the discoveries of 
Mulder; and the natural result has followed, 
that he has produced a greater number of imi- 
tators. In almost every department of know- 
ledge to which the laws of chemistry apply we 
find erude and hasty generalizations usurping 
the place of earnest inquiry and _ intelligent 
observation. Homoeopathy, hydropathy, and 
mesmerism have all seized upon the facts and 
generalizations of the chemist as a support to 
their erroneous views. But of all the classes 
vhich have been thus led away there has been 
none which has been so far misguided as the 
sober one of Farmer. It is to him that the 
vegetable quack appeals,—offering, in the appli- 


cation of chemical manures, electricity, magnet- | 


im, and other agents, harvests more golden 
than the world had ever seen before. 

Itis only a short time since that the announce- 
ment was made, that by surrounding a field with 
gilvanic wires its produce might be doubled 
wr trebled. The plan was extensively put in 
wtion,—and turned out, as might have been 
expected, a complete failure. Dr. Buckland, 
at the meeting of the British Association at 
Oxford last year, announced to the assembled 
savans and ladies that the cause of the potato 
isease had been discovered, and was about to 
be brought before the Natural History Section 
of the Association. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the paper of the gentleman who had made 
the discovery was examined, when it was found 
that he attributed it to the electrical condition 
ifthe atmosphere. Not one single experiment 

this gentleman performed, nor did he give 
whe satisfactory reason for his theory. Elec- 


tricity, in fact, offers a ready resource to those 
tho are but little acquainted with the laws of 
lature for the explanation of difficult pheno- 
mena, The growth of plants and animals are 


undoubtedly regulated by general laws; but 
for these we have at present no expression. 
Hence, an easy method of explaining these phe- 
nomena is to refer them to electricity. Such 
is the attempt of the author whose work we 
have placed at the head of these remarks. With 
very Tittle knowledge of physics, and less of 
chemistry, he at once proceeds to apply their 
laws to the phenomena of vegetative life. Asa 
key to the whole theory of the author, we pre- 
sent the following.— 

“The vital principle ought to be, and in fact is only 
resorted to, when no substitute can be discovered; and 
I shall therefore attempt to show that it is dispensed 
with in this department of nature, as we have an agent 
capable of perferming its functions. And if this be 
so, if such an agent is within our reach, we must 
either provide the land with an adequate supply of 
it, or we shall not be able to gather much fruit; the 





| vital principle in such cases will not be conceded us; 
| we are left entirely to provide for ourselves. This 
agent, then, is the electric fluid;—that it is both 
wonderful and powerful all must acknowledge: — 
when in a high state of intensity, as in the display of 
| lightning and thunder, it is sublimely terrific; but in 
| its modified state, as in its evolution by galvanism, 
| it is perfectly harmless, though still powerful and 
| capable of decomposing perhaps the most intense 
| combination of atoms—and, at the same time, equally 
| powerful in combining them. It also possesses the 
| property, if intense, of quick and constant movement, 
| whenever in a free state and uninsulated:—these, as 
will afterwards appear, are the requisites necessary to 
| produce vegetation.” 
| Upon such a loose foundation does the author 
attempt to build up the fabric of vegetable 
physiology. The great conclusion of his work 
is as follows.— 

“We have seen that all vegetation is effected by 
the decomposition of various substances, by the 
! electric fluid issuing from the earth through the 
| plants, and that during the process fluid is always 
| evolved (according to Faraday,) in the same quantity 
| that is required to decompose them; hence it is clear, 
‘that a most amazing quantity will be daily evolved 
by the whole vegetation in progress on the surface of 
| the globe. Now this all escapes to the atmosphere 
| with the liberated elements that are not appropriated 

by the plant; and they having received it as an extra 
supply to their natural share, will soon impart it again 
| to the air and moisture, and thus the fluid of the 

latter becomes daily and hourly largely increased. 
| This is again returned to the earth to assist in the 

vegetative process, and thus evolves as much more; 
and the operation being in this manner incessantly 

repeated in every crop, it is manifest that the fluid of 
| the atmosphere and earth will go on increasing until 

the end of time. Hence it is clearly demonstrated, 
| that in proportion to the increase of the animal crea- 
| tion cultivation must be regulated, and the power to 
! supply them will exactly increase in the same ratio; 
or more strictly speaking, in geometrical progression. 
It may, therefore, be concluded, that all apprehen- 
sion of the world’s desolation by famine may hence- 
forth and for ever remain in repose.” 

This last sentence will undoubtedly afford 
great comfort to our Malthusian friends, when 
they shall have become convinced of the sound- 
| ness of the author’s first principles. With regard 
'to the practice resulting from these principles, 
| we are glad to find that the author does not 
| materially differ from the conclusions of all 

sound practical men and truly philosophical 
chemists. It is sometimes the misfortune of 
| such books as these to inculcate errors not only 
| in theory but in practice also. The author does 
‘not propose erecting electrifying machines and 
galvanic batteries on farms,—but manuring, 
subsoil ploughing, pulverizing, fences, and other 
very beneficial practices,—as the means of main- 
taining the electric action so necessary, accord- 
ing to his theory, to the growth of plants.—We 
draw attention to this book as one of a class to 
be avoided. At the present day, when there is 
so much anxiety to gain a knowledge of the 


| 


laws of nature in the hope of increasing the 





productions of the earth, it is of importance that 
all forms of error should be as carefully as pos- 
sible avoided. 

Steffens’s Adventures on the Road to Paris. 

Murray. 

Tue fifty-ninth volume of the ‘Colonial Li- 
brary’ is seasonably devoted to a selection of 
passages from the autobiography (‘Was ich 
erlebte’) of Professor Steffens. Ten volumes 
octavo make up something like a wilderness of 
print, through which not many English students 
will be phlegmatic enough to plod,—the style 
of the excellent narrator being somewhat prosy, 
and his recollections embracing many facts of 
small general interest; whereas, through this 
portable volume of one hundred and sixty- 
seven pages the reader can drive (as John 
Bunyan hath it) “at a good padding pace.” 
We know not how better he can derive an 
idea of the strength of the principles, or the 
bitterness of the provocations, which impelled 
quiet and thoughtful Germans in the years of 
liberation to rise up and declare that they 
would have no more of French domination. 
Times change, and philosophies,—so that no 
event or combination is perhaps ever precisely 
reproduced; but in recalling the following pas- 
sage—forcible from the unpretending way in 
which it is narrated—we may point out to those 
given to prophecies, parallels, and coincidences, 
that whereas “ For freedom!" was the German 
motto, the device was also ‘ Against France!’ 
No further introduction or commentary is 
needed.— 

“When the gloomy night of German despair was 
at the darkest, the secret league was still kept up, 
consisting of the noblest spirits both in Austria and 
Prussia, and they were connected by a secret con- 
federacy with many among the German-minded 
English. Let the rulers who now sway the destinies 
of those three countries ever bear that league in 
mind, so powerless to all appearance then, and yet 
so mighty but a few years later: they will perceive 
in that time of cruellest oppression, that moment of 
impending destruction, and that rapidly succeeding 
liberation, a prophetic meaning for the guidance of 
future centuries. Though occupied with the absorb- 
ing duties and interests of an infant institution, I 
continued to watch the political state of Prussia with 
passionate devotion. As the reports strengthened 
that Prussia, Austria, and other German states were 
likely to combine with France in hostilities against 
Russia, I longed to know whether such men as 
Gneisenau, Chasot, Eichhorn, and Schleiermacher 
had yet abandoned their last hope of freedom. * * 
In my deepest need I was suddenly supported in a 
most unlooked-for manner. In the last days of 1812 
Gneisenau, Chasot, Justus Griiner, Moritz Arndt, 
and afterwards Bliicher appeared in Breslau. In 
the agitated state of the people these arrivals occa- 
sioned great astonishment. The police watched 
their motions, suspiciously, though without inter- 
ference. I was brought into immediate connexion 
for the first time with those men whose position and 
principles marked them as the hope of Germany. 
They passed much time in my house, when I took 
every precaution to excludeall other visitors. Some- 
times we met at a tavern, and remained in close con- 
ference till midnight; a small room behind the public 
saloon was reserved for us. It is easy to suppose 
that these arrivals in Breslau were the subject of 
intense interest, and that I appeared in a new cha- 
racter by my connexion with them. The president 
of police said to me once that he knew that I had 
collected a little Coblentz, referring to the noble 
refugees who had made them extravagantly conspi- 
cuousin that place in the beginning of the revolution, 
I felt the remark to be a warning, but did not ac- 
knowledge the comparison. This was my first per- 
sonal acquaintance with Gneisenau. His features 
were handsome, and his tranquil but firm demeanour 
bespoke the gentleman and the hero; his look was 
clear and open, and I never saw so happy a combi- 
nation of self-respect and humility, of confidence and 
modesty. Like other distinguished German heroes, 
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his views were formed more from observation than 
from books; but his regard for literary attainments 
in others was consequently still more to be admired. 
He never appeared to greater advantage than when 
he appealed for information on points where he was 
at fault, or frankly confessed any deficiency in know- 
ledge. He had not the rapid apprehension, the 
sparkling wit, or the sarcastic vein which belonged 
to many commanders of the time, and which made 
them unpopular in society. 

“Very different was Justus Griincr—a man who 
played an important part, but whose memory has 
been less recorded than that of military heroes: he 
was thin, and his fiery eye and pale check betrayed 
the struggle against passions in which he was not 
always victor. He had an immense quantity of hair, 
which was a fiery red, and he spoke with great ease 
and force: when he seemed most absorbed in con- 
versation, he still observed most keenly, and he 
would fix his eye on some one and fathom rapidly 
how and when he might make him useful. As 
president of police in Berlin, he was able to do the 
cause good service. Chasot was completely the 
officer : he had a robust frame and a superior mind; 
he had shot a French officer in a duel for having 
spoken with contempt of the Prussians. He lived 
to see no more than the dawn of recovered freedom, 
as he died while conducting the German legion on 
their return from Russia. The powerful influence 
of Arndt’s writings in Germany, in 1805 and 1806, 
is well known. Whilst other authors were awed 
to silence, he alone avowed his principles with intre- 
pidity. His loud trumpet of war, which sounded 
its mighty alarm through the press, was not silenced 
through those unhappy years of tyranny. Calling 
for aid, it sounded on when hardly one sign of 
hopeful effort was apparent: he was destined to 
awake the sleepers—to arm tle nation to resistance 
by words of strength and virtue. From the time 
we met he was my true friend. That the state and 
prospects of Germany were the subjects of our con- 
tinual discussions may easily be guessed; I then 
learnt that the secret league still existed in full force. 
We believed that we could trust England; though I 
must confess that neither the people nor their par- 
liament scemed to afford that energetic sympathy 
with the oppressed continental powers which their 
position seemed to claim. 

“Everybody lived at that time in the intense 
excitement which prevails when a promise of being 
rescued from a wretched position has been observed, 
and the moment has, not yet arrived for active 
exertion. ‘The twenty-ninth Bulletin had appeared : 
every artful expression in it seemed to endeavour 
vainly to conceal the news of a total defeat. * * It 
was said that Napoleon, accompanied only by one 
of his generals, had fled in a sledge through Silesia, 
travelling day and night. <A postmaster had recog- 
nized him in Hainau. In Breslau all was excite- 
ment, all household duties and affairs were forgotten, 
everybody was collected in the streets, and all 
looked for the leader who was to order them to arm. 
* * Though now at the very dawn of the long-hoped- 
for day, I felt myself strangely depressed. Six years, 
I said to myself, have I been looking for this moment 
as the most blessed of my life, and here am I, in a 
city remote from the scene of activity; farther south 
and west the liberators of Germany will assemble, 
and I must listen here inactively to accounts of stir- 
ring events as to so many tales. I was in this dis- 
contented state of mind when the report gained 
ground that B. von L *s proposal was to be 
granted: it was followed by o:ders to prepare 
accommodation for the King and his suite. And he 
arrived shortly after with his children. Hardenberg 
was with him and a crowd of officers and generals 
followed. General vy. York's intrepid action was 
soon reported, and the war was considered to have 
commenced, though no declaration had yet been 
issued; the influx of men, especially young ones, 
was enormous; every house was craramed, and the 
streets were all bustle. Scharnhorst had come— 
Gneisnau was expected—one feeling animated all; 
business, circumstances, connections, friendship, were 
thought of only to devote them all to the one great 
object, but that object had still to be viewed only 
through a mist of painful doubt. The King had 


not approved of General vy. York’s open and bril- 
liant demonstration; it was not impossible that he 





might be disgraced for it. The much-respected 
French ambassador, St. Marsan, accompanied the 
King to Breslan—the balance yet hung doubtfully, 
whether, notwithstanding the ardent longings of the 
whole nation, General v. York might be sacrificed, 
and common cause made with Napoleon to attack 
Russia, or whether, allied with Russia, war should 
be declared against Napoleon. Among those 
assembled in Breslau was Bolkenstern, who had 
been sent by Gneisnau to Halle to keep up the 
interest of our secret correspondence; hebelonged to 
Scharnhorst’s school, that is, to the young officers 
from whom Gneisenau expected most in the 
approaching war. I joined a large group of officers 
at his lodgings, and learned that the Gazette of the 
same day would contain the King’s appeal for a 
voluntary arming. All the youth of Prussia were 
expecting it; but on looking over a copy we saw 
there was no allusion to the object, and this para- 
lyzing silence as to the enemy was discussed with 
great disapprobation and alarm. In an excite- 
ment of mixed joy and apprehension I ieft the 
meeting. I passed a disturbed dreamy night, and 
awoke early to prepare for a lecture on natural 
philosophy which was to be given at eight. I had, 
as usual, not communicated to my family what 
had passed at Bolkenstern’s, but an idea seized 
me—‘ It is for you,’ I said to myself, ‘to proclaim 
the war; your position permits it, and what the 
Court may afterwards determine will be indifferent 
to you.’ I never doubted of the King’s determina- 
tion to join with Russia, That it was utterly 
impossible to appeal to the youth of Prussia to fight 
for France was perfectly clear, but there might be 
reasons for keeping the enemy in suspense, though 
after the King’s appeal they were incomprehensible 
to me. It is possible, I argued, that to preserve this 
deception my open act may be disapproved, or even 
punished; I might be imprisoned—ruined. All 
this was unworthy of consideration at a moment of 
such urgency. My class was not large, there was 
little interest in the university for philosophy, and 
the agitation of the time had thinned all the lecture- 
rooms. I was just established in-my new residence, 
of which the lecture-room and my study formed a 
wing. I was to give another lecture from eleven till 
twelve. The first was concluded, and no one had 
guessed what had occupied my whole mind through- 
out—it was that for which I had for years striven for 
and longed for. I turned to my hearers and said,— 
‘Gentlemen, I shall give another lecture at eleven 
o'clock, but I shall choose a theme of all-absorbing 
importance. The King’s command for a general 
arming has appeared or will do so to-day; I shall 
lecture upon that; let my intention be generally 
known. If the other lecture-rooms are deserted, it 
matters not; 1 expect as many as this room will 
hold.’ 


“The excitement in the town was unbounded, 


and the eagerness excessive to know in what direc- 


tion the suddenly called out force was to be used. 
Thousands pouring into the town mixed with the 
inhabitants in the crowded streets, amidst troops, 
ammunition waggons, cannon, and loads of arms of 
every description. The slightest word calculated to 
throw any light on the state of things was caught up 
and repeated in every direction. Scarcely had the 
half of my two hours’ interval elapsed before a dense 
crowd streamed towards my house, and the lecture- 
room was full to suffocation; many stood at the 
windows, in the corridor, and the crowd extended 
even far into the street, of those who could not gain 
admittance. It was long before I could make my 
way to my place. I had not yet seen my wife that 
day; my father-in-law and his daughter lived a story 
above us, with Von Raumer; my mother-in-law was 
with us. The crowd which streamed towards our 
house amazed them, but I think they must have 
guessed at my intentions. My wife did not dare to 
venture forth, but I sent her a tranquillizing message 
by a servant, with a promise to explain all to her by 
and by. I had passed the two hours in great agita- 
tion: what I had to say—the burden which I had 
groaned under for five years—shook my whole soul; 
I was to be the first who was to cry aloud that the 
liberation of Germany, yes, of all Europe, was at 
hand. I sought in vain to arrange my feelings into 
words, but I fancied that good spirits were whispering 
help to me, and I longed for the time of lonely 





suspense to. be over. One thou Mt coma tee 
my mind—I reproached myself that I had Clady ty 
at being banished to a remote province, and 

that every corner had become the splendid a 


whence a new era was to emanate, an : 
was to set the elements in motion. Ten oe 
into my eyes. A short prayer tranquillized om 
I stood before the assembly. I know not yi, 
said; had I been asked at the moment that I 
I could not have told a word. I had no new e 

° : use 
to proclaim—what I said was but the echo of the 
thoughts and feelings of every hearer. That after 
calling on the youth to rise, I added my determing. 
tion to take my part and join the ranks, may well 
be guessed without my telling it. At the close of 
my speech I hastened to tranquillize my family; 
few minutes after I was once more alone in my stu, 
It is done at last, I thought, and a load was takes 
from my heart: but new cares now claimed m 
thoughts; from that hour my whole position in lig 
was altered; arms were now my profession, and how 
was I to follow it? I had taken counsel with 
nobody, and I felt wholly at a loss, Suddenly 
thought struck me, I would go to Scharnhorst_he 
would guide and help me best. I had taken my 
hat when a deputation from the students appeared : 
they begged me to continue my address in a larger 
hall, and named one which would contain five or six 
hundred hearers, and I was obliged to assent, | 
longed to go, but could not get away, the students 
thronged in so continually. A precious hour had 
thus elapsed when Professor Augusti, then rector ot 
the university, appeared; he had some important 
communication to make to me in private, and un 
as I felt at the request, I was very glad of the excuse 
to clear my room of students. I was on the best of 
terms with Augusti. He said in a solemn way that 
he came from the Chancellor of State; that §, 
Marsan, the French ambassador, had hastened to 
the Chancellor directly on hearing of my address, 
He had inquired what it meant. ‘We are,’ said 
he, ‘at peace with you, and look upon you as our 
allies, and now a teacher in the university dares to 
declare war against us, as if under the sanction of 
the King.’ Hardenberg had answered, ‘The feelings 
of the people, especially the youth of Prussia, can 
be no secret to you; we could not restrain the meet- 
ing—it was over before news of the intention reached 
us; the King discountenances it. Ask for an apology 
and it shall be given; but I cannot conceal that any 
step taken against the speaker would make him a 
martyr, and such excitement would follow as would 
make our position most difficult.’ The Chancellor 
communicated to me through the rector that he had 
heard of my intentions of resuming my address on 
the morrow. He did not desire me to refrain from 
expressing any of my own opinions, but entreated 
me not to mention Napoleon’s name. By a sort of 
instinct I had avoided doing so in my first speech; I 
had feared that the name might give an air of 
personal hatred to my appeal, and rob it of the 
elevated tone of genuine patriotism. My friend left 
me, and I hastened to Scharnhorst. Colonel von 
Bayen, now minister of war, one of the most active 
and intelligent of our confederation, was already 
there. Scharnhorst embraced me, saying with joyful 
emotion—‘Steffens, you do not know what you have 
done.’ I desired no greater praise; I foresaw that I, 
a quiet retired man of letters, in the middle age of 
life, would make but a sorry soldier, but that to the 
war I must proceed.” 

The above long and interesting extract will 
sufficiently characterize and recommend this 
book. It makes a good pendant to the selec- 
tions from Herr Varnhagen von Ense’s recol- 
lections, also included in the ‘Colonial Li: 


brary,” Ath. 1010], by Sir A. D. Gordon. 













































On the Relations of the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein to the Crown of Denmark and the 
German Confederation, and on the Treaty- 
Engagements of the Great European Powers 
in reference thereto. By Francis Twiss, D.C.L. 
F.R.S. Longman & Co. 

From that narrow peninsula of north-westem 

Europe whence the roar of German and Danis 
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* atinental agitation, there issued forth in the 
times a race of men who—thereby com- 
“a¢ the great historic cycle known as the 
+ ation of Nations—overthrew effete and 
yorn-out empires, and with a new series of 
joninion laid deeply and broadly over Europe 
the foundations of a freer and grander order of 
cial and political civilization than any which 
jad thitherto flourished. The land, however, 
fom which these hardy conquerors emerged 
yever became itself a centre of power and 
joninion : on the contrary, forming by its geo- 
hical shape and situation the natural link 
of connexion between the lands held by the 
two great Northern races, the Teutonic and 
Saleen, and a perpetual subject of con- 
ation between them, it has continued from 
the time of the migrations downwards a battle- 
d for ambitious princes—a theatre for 
ivate and dynastic struggles. It is only 
yithin the last few years—that is, since the 
curious movement towards wnity of race com- 
menced in Europe—that the popular element 
has entered into the dispute at all. But for 
more than six centuries the quarrel now raging 
in Schleswig-Holstein has been in process—and 
at the present moment it seems as far from 
a final settlement as ever. Had _ political 
rights or constitutional laws been at stake, the 
quarrel would hardly have engaged so much the 
attention of courts and cabinets as it has done, 
or implicated so many of the great powers in 
its consequences. But the day of dynastic 
interests, of family compacts, is gone. The 
ler regia is no longer supreme. Where, how- 
eer, is the advantage of the popular voice 
having acquired a veto upon noel wars, if it be 
aly to plunge Europe into a war of races? 
“What is this Dano-German war about ?”— 
we hear inquired on everyside. The answer is 
dificult, we admit—although in the course of 


six hundred years a large library has been pub- 


lished on the subject. ‘To understand the lead- 
ing lines of the argument on either side re- 
quires an extensive knowledge of history and 
jurisprudence—and in order to be able to sit 
in judgment on its merits a man must be pos- 
sessed of the highest judicial faculty, joined 
with a correct and minute acquaintance with 
the public and family histories of Europe, and 
with the forms, powers and precedents of the 
Roman, feudal, national and international 
codes of law. The Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tin is, in fact, one of the most intricate 
and insoluble political cases which has ever 
come before the publicists of Europe. And 
who shall decide where the sages disagree? 
The Diet of the Germanic Confederation answers 
—General von Wrangel! A few months ago 
sumbers were broken and patience exhausted 
by the patriot youth of Holstein roaring out 
in the public streets as they returned from their 
vein-hause that eternal chorus— 
Schleswig-Holstein ! stand verwandt ! 
Bleibe still mein Vaterland ! 

ad many of these valiant youths are now, 
we should suppose, invoking Mars in Schleswig 
orJutland instead of Bacchus in Hamburgh and 

lin,—offering their lives for they know not 
What, in a cause which nature and education have 
denied them the capacity to comprehend. Yet 
this is the nineteenth century,—and Germany 
one of the first of intellectual lands! 
_ Wehave said that the Dano-German question 
isfull of difficulty :—it involves many subjects, 
Which it would require a volume to state even 
riefly. It is above all, however, an historica! 
question,—some account of which our readers 
may reasonably expect at our hands: and 

fore, though our space is limited, we 

endeavour, with the aid of Mr. Twiss and 
other authorities at hand, to extract and present 





let us borrow from the able work at the head of | 
this article an account of the territory and | 
population of Schleswig-Holstein, as this will! 
materially aid in understanding the subsequent | 
statements,— 


“The Duchy of Holstein, as constituted since the 
dissolution of the German Empire in 1806, is made 
up of the two ancient German counties of Holstein 
and Stormara, the lordship of Pinneberg, the county 
of Ranzau, the Frisian republic of Ditmarsh on the 
North Sea, and the Vendic district of Wagria on 
the Baltic. It includes likewise within its territorial 
limits the ancient Vendic principality of Eutin, now 
a dependency of the Dukes of Oldenburg. Adjoin- 
ing to its south-eastern frontier is the Duchy of 
Lauenburg, whilst on its northern frontier the Eider 
river, and the canal connecting that river with the 
Baltic Sea, separates it from the Duchy of Schleswig. 
Of the three Duchies Schleswig is the most extensive, | 
having a surface of about 165 German geographical 
square miles, whilst Holstein contains only 155, and 
Lauenburg not more than 19. The King of Den- 
mark, in his single character of Duke of Holstein, 
was amongst the parties to the establishment of the | 
Germanic Confederation by the Federal Act signed at 
Vienna in 1815, and subsequently, having ceded in 
the meantime Swedish Pomerania to Prussia in 
exchange for Lauenburg, ratified the final Act of the 
Confederation, in 1820, in the conjoint characters of 
Duke of Holstein and Duke of Lauenburg. * * The | 
proportion which the population of the Duchy of 
Schleswig bears to that of Holstein does not corre- 
spond to the greater extent of its territory. According 
to the Danish State Calendar for 1847, Holstein in | 
1844 contained 479,364 inhabitants, whilst the popu- 
lation of Schleswig did not exceed 362,900. The) 
inhabitants of Holstein are mainly Germans, whilst 
in Schleswig the German population forms the mino- 
rity, there being upwards of 180,000 Danes and | 
26,000 Frises out of the population above enumerated. | 
Of the Danish population there are above 125,000, | 
whose language is exclusively Danish, and who attend | 
Danish schools and Danish religious services, and | 
amongst whom there is no German element. They 
occupy the entire northern part of the Duchy; but | 
it would be a mistake, I apprehend, to regard them 
as peasants, who have immigrated from Jutland. 
The Danes, it is true, themselves acknowledge that 
there is a systematic emigration of peasants from 
Jutland, which is alluded to by the German writer 
Kohl; but the tide sets not into Schleswig, but | 
towards the islands on the west coast, where they | 
serve as labourers for some years, in an analogous 
manner to the Gallegos in the south of Spain, after | 
which they return for the most part to their native 
country. These Jutish sojourners are regarded by 


| the haughty islanders, who are of Frisian origin, and | 
| Christian and his brothers were nearer in respect 


who scorn to demean themselves by labour, in the 
light of voluntary serfs, and instances are very rare | 
indeed of these immigrants intermarrying with the 
native population, and settling in the islands.” 
From time immemorial Holstein has been a 
German province, occupied and held by a race 
of Teutons. Schleswig, on the other hand, has 
always been a Danish province, a fief of the | 
Crown of Denmark, occupied singly or con- | 
jointly by a Scandinavian people. In the time | 
of Charlemagne the river Eider was considered | 
the outermost boundary of the Empire. There | 
is an apocryphal report in Adam of Bremen 
that Henry I. extended the Empire beyond the 
boundary established by Charlemagne,—and | 
Saxon remains are still to be found north of the 
Eider; but the hearsay statement of the chro- 
nicler must be rejected, and the other fact does 
not prove the existence of a state north of the 
Eider independent of Denmark. The old Danish 
phrase, Denmark till Eideren, is a traditional | 
confirmation of the historic records. The first 
attempt to organize a government to protect 
the country from predatory inroads was made 
in the eleventh century, under the title of Pre- 
fecture of Schleswig. There was then no regular 
rule in Holstein; but early in the ensuing 


the kernel of the matter in a few words. First | 


to Adolph of Schauenburgh. Adolph, as Count 
of Holstein, espoused the cause of Waldemar, 
Bishop of Schleswig, then in arms against his 
sovereign, and crossed the frontiers with his 
forces to the support of his ally. Canute was 
then King of Denmark: his eldest son, the 


| Duke of Jutland, defeated the allies, punished 


the rebel, and drove back the invader. This 
was the commencement of the political con- 
nexion between the two duchies. Hitherto the 
dukedom of southern Jutland had always been 
held by the immediate heir to the crown; but in 
1232 it was granted as a fief to the King’s third 
son Abel, who afterwards allied himself with 
the Count of Holstein against the head of his 
family,—and from that time Schleswig became 
Denmark's “ chief difficulty.” In the troubles 
of a subsequent reign, Gerard V. of Holstein 
invaded Schleswig and obtained a decisive vic- 
tory near Gottorp; and his successors, often 
intermarrying with the regal family, continued 
to strengthen their interest in the country, 
There thus came to be two dukedoms in Schles- 
wig—the royal dukedom and the Holstein 
dukedom; the latter holding, according to the 
tenure of the feudal law, as vassal of the King 
of Denmark. This fact never admitted of a 
legal doubt. In the fifteenth century, however, 
it was disputed ; and after a war of twenty years 
the question was submitted to the arbitration of 
the Emperor Sigismund, who declared—against 
the paramount claims of the Empire, be it 
remembered —that Schleswig was a fief of 
Denmark. 

Down to the year 1660 the royal dignity in 
Denmark was elective. On the death of Chris- 


| topher of Bavaria in 1448, the nobles offered 


the crown to Adolph of Holstein and Duke of 
Schleswig ; but, being without heirs direct, he 
declined the honour in favour of Christian, his 
sister's son, from whom he received a re-inves- 
titure of the ducal fief of Schleswig, thereby 
acknowledging its dependence upon the Danish 
crown. On Adolph’s death his agnatic heir, 
Otho of Schauenburgh, claimed to succeed him 


| as Count of Holstein, on the common principle 
| of feudal inheritance and by virtue of a family 
| compact; but the nobles refused to sanction the 


family pact, and as to the fief they — 
“dat Konyngh Christiern unde sine bruder van 
Erftales weghen neger weren van he, wente se 
weren susterkynder hertigen Alves, de vorstorven 
was, unde de spillesyde mochte erven in ereme 
lande sowol, alse de swertsyde”—That King 


of the inheritance than himself, as they were 


| sister’s children of Count Adolph, and in their 
| land the spindleside (female line) might inherit 


as well as the swordside (male line). Christian 
came into possession of Holstein,—but he did 
not incorporate either it or Schleswig with the 
Danish dominions. He continued to hold it as 
a fief of the crown—receiving homage from the 
lords of the country, notas King of Denmark, but 
as their feudal lord (nicht alsi enem Konige to 
Dennemerken, men alsi eneme heren). The act 


| of 1460, from which we quote these words—con- 
| sidered the Magna Charta of the duchies, and 


commonly called the Act of Security—contains 


‘also the following :—“ We further declare and 


allow that We have been elected as lord of the 
said countries, and not as King of Denmark, 
but in consequence of the favour the inhabitants 
of these countries have to our person. We pro- 
mise to keep these countries in good peace 
(gudem vrede), and that they shall ever remain 


' together undivided (und dat se bliven ewig tosa- 


men ungedeelt).” ‘The last clause is of the 
utmost importance in this controversy. 

When Christian III. ascended the throne of 
Denmark, he divided Schleswig-Holstein into 


century Lothaire of Saxony granted that country | three portions—they hud been temporarily 
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divided before,—which he gave to his three 
younger brothers. Frederick, however, re- 
nounced his claim for an appanage in the shape 
of a bishopric ; John died without heirs in 1580, 
and his portion was re-divided between the King 
and Adolph—and thence arose the divisions 
known as the royal and the ducal (Gottorp). Had 
these divisions been territorially distinct, the mis- 
chief would have been comparatively little: but 
they were not so. The possessions of each family 
were mixed, and their rights and privileges 
inextricably involved and confused. Though 
the two countries were occupied by men of rival 
races, speaking different languages, not possess- 
ing eitheracommon history, traditionsor religion, 
nor even owing allegiance to the same master, 
they were nevertheless administered in unison. 
The executive power was one; and it had con- 
sequently to be exercised by the two dukes in 
alternate years. In many of the towns they 
held joint rights, until the Peace of Travendal 
in 1700. When the dukes disagreed, there was, 
of course, no government at all! 


The Thirty Years’ War was one of these 
occasions. The Gottorp duke joined the Impe- 
rial party,—while the royal duke placed himself 
at the head of the States of Lower Saxony to 
encounter the victorious troops of Wallenstein. 
The Gottorps afterwards allied themselves with 
Sweden against Denmark; but the superior 
fleets of the latter power, aided by Holland, 
swept the Baltic, and confined the war to the 
Continent until the rigorous frost of the winter 
of 1657-8 enabled Gustavus Adolphus to cross 
the two Belts with his army over the ice to 
Zealand, where he wrested from the Danes a 
diploma of sovereignty over Schleswig for his 
Gottorp ally.— 

“Two years afterwards, in 1660, an important 
movement took place in Denmark. Elective mon- 
archies have generally been weak monarchies, or 
rather monarchies in name only, the ruling power 
being substantially in the hands of the electors. The 
kingdom of Poland may be selected as furnishing 
a striking example of a monarchy of this kind, 
brought to premature ruin mainly by the oligarchical 
spirit of its institutions. In a similar manner the 
oligarchical element of the Danish constitution had 
been found prejudicial to its best interests in the war 
against Sweden, which had been attended with such 
disastrous results in the peace of Roskild, and sub- 
sequently in the peace of Copenhagen. The con- 
sequence of this was a popular movement on the 
part of the ecclesiastical estate, and that of the 
burghers and peasants apart from and in opposition 
to the nobles, which resulted in the succession to the 
Crown of Denmark being declared henceforth here- 
ditary in the male and female descendants of King 
Frederick I1I. The nobles found themselves power- 
less to resist the movement, and at last consented 
to this fundamental alteration, whereupon a formal 
regulation of the succession to the Crown was pro- 
mulgated under the name of the Lex Regia. ‘This 
change in the succession to the Crown of Denmark 
could only affect the succession in the sovereignty of 
the Duchy of Schleswig, as far as it followed the 
succession to the Crown of Denmark. It might so 
far become hereditary, and in accordance with the 
Lex Regia descend to females, although the succes- 
sion in the lordship of the Duchy might still be 
governed by considerations of feudal law, precisely 
as in the case of the Duchy of Holstein.” 

The disgraceful peace into which Denmark 
had been forced by the unfortunate turn of the 
war was never cordially accepted at Copenhagen. 
The ambition of Charles XII. of Sweden was 
disturbing all Europe. He conceived the plan 
of annexing Norway to his own dominions, and 
obtaining for his ally and relative of Gottorp 
the whole of the two duchies of Holstein and 
Schleswig. Denmark formed an alliance with 
the Czar Peter,—and the war was continued 
with varying fortunes. The brilliant but fatal 
career of the Swedish conqueror need not be 





dwelt on. The Battle of Pultowa checked his 
career, and brought the German princes into 
league against him. His arms had been vic- 
torious in Holstein; but the war changed, and 
his general, Stenlock, was obliged to capitulate 
in 1714. The Gottorp duke fied into Sweden. 
Disasters thickened upon the falling monarch 
and his ally. The powers of Northern Ger- 
many were anxious to seize upon the Swedish 
possessions on the Continent. Amongst the 
most forward was the Elector of Brunswick, 
George I. of England,—who wished to add 
Bremen and Verdun, recently conquered by 
the Danes from Sweden, to his electorate. 
The cession was made; and the elector gua- 
ranteed to Denmark the full sovereignty of the 
ducal, or Gottorp, portion of Schleswig. France 
and England gave guarantees to the same 
effect; and the right of sovereignty then ac- 
quired admits of no challenge. With respect 
to Holstein—the German province—the case 
was altogether different. The Emperor, as 
Lord Paramount, commanded the King of 
Denmark, as his vassal for Holstein, to restore 
to the Gottorp duke the ducal part of that 
province—and he did so, the reinstated duke 
removing his capital from Gottorp to Kiel. 
The Gottorps afterwards ascended the throne 
of the Czar; and, to put an end to what 
appeared to the rulers of Russia a paltry dis- 
pute, the regent Catherine agreed to renounce 
the rights of her family, not only to Gottorp- 
Schleswig but also to Gottorp-Holstein, in ex- 
change for the countries of Oldenburg and 
Demhorst. This renunciation was completed 
by the Grand-Duke Paul in the treaty of Zarsko- 
selo in 1773 :—from which period the rights of 
the Danish royal house over these countries have 
never been disputed. 

In 1806 the German Empire fell to pieces, 
and the parts composing it became in fact ab- 
solved from all their old feudal relations. Hol- 
stein became independent; and was thereupon 
incorporated with Denmark, as Pomerania was 
with Sweden and Austria Proper with the new 
Empire. On the fall of Bonaparte and the es- 
tablishment of the Germanic Confederation, the 
King inrolled himself as a member of that body 
as Duke of Holstein,—and this act certainly 
implied that that province was considered at 
Copenhagen not as Danish but as German. 
The sovereign right of the King to Holstein is 
not, however, disputed: but the German-Hol- 
steiners say he enjoys that right—quoting the 
words of the act of 1460—* nicht alsi enem 
Konige to Dennemerken, men alsi eneme 
heren.” 

This, we believe, is in few words a fair 
statement of the case historically. But the 
question is now obvious—What is the object 
and intention of the war? This :—The present 
King is without male heirs. The crown of 
Denmark will, therefore, devolve to the Prince 
of Hesse, by right of his mother, in accordance 
with the provisions of the /ex regia made in 
1660, as we have already seen; but Holstein 
follows, as a matter of course, the German law of 
descent, and must consequently go to the agnate 
heirs. To which of these portions of the king- 
dom, on the prospective failure of the male line 
of the elder branch of the Oldenburgh family, 
ought Schleswig to adhere? Should it descend, 
according to the /ex regia, to the female heritors, 
—or, according to the feudal law, to the next 
heir male? This can only be determined by 
ascertaining whether Schleswig be German or 
Danish—whether it be more fundamentally con- 
nected with Holstein or with Denraark. Hence, 
both sides appeal to history:—and we have 
shown what judgment history gives. Schleswig 
has never been German: not a single writer— 
as far as we know—has ever asserted such a fact. 





But the Teutons argue :—“ Holstein is q 
province. Schleswig and Holstein haye 
declared an inseparable part (ungetheilt, act 
1460); therefore Schleswig is bound to follnn 
the law and fortunes of Holstein.” The 
ness of such logic need not be exposed, If 
words of King Christian —“se bliven oy; 
tosamen ungedeelt”—mean anything, they m 
that the Duchies shall remain connected with 
each other under Danish rule: but one of 
being torn away from the crown, either } law 
or by war, it is absurd to suppose that it was in. 
tended that the other should go with it, The 
truth is, a propagand spirit has seized 

the German people :—not content with terri. 
torial aggrandizement, they wish to Germanize 
all their frontiers. In Italy, in Lemberg, in 
Bohemia, in Posen, and in Holstein this , 
pagandism is displayed. Something is, no 
doubt, due to the inspirations of a reyoly. 
tionary epoch; but it is well to remembe 
that no nation ever yet permanently maintained 
its own liberties and rights which did not get 
on the principle of respecting those of others, 





Vanity Fair: a Novel without a Hero, % 
Bradbury 


William Makepeace Thackeray. 

& Evans. 

Our readers will remember that we have al- 
ready [No. 1030, p. 785] introduced them to 
this latest of Mr. Thackeray’s works. At that 
time it had reached only its seventh monthly 
number,—and the characters had, of coun, 
not grown to the full proportions which they 
have since attained under the author's hands, 
The mere sketches of that period have since 
been largely filled in and elaborately wrought 
up; and for that reason we now return to the 
work, in its completed state, as in many respects 
one of the most remarkable works of modem 
fiction. 

For some years Mr. Thackeray has been a 
marked man in letters,—but known rather as 
an amusing sketcher than as a serious artist, 
Light playful contributions to periodical litera- 
ture, and two amusing books of travel, were 
insufficient to make a reputation; but a re 
putation he must now be held to have esta- 
blished by his ‘Vanity Fair.’ It is his greatest 
effort and his greatest success. The strength 
which lay within him he has here put forth 
for the first time. ‘The work before us retains 
traces of the writer’s old fault—a fault fostered 
no doubt by the carelessness and impromptu 
proper to serial publication —viz. a sort of in- 
difference to the serious claims of literature, a 
cavalier impertinence of manner as if he were 
playing with his subject. Nothing could be 
more impertinent, for instance, than Mr. 
Thackeray’s second number, — in which he 
relapsed into his old magazine manner, and 
postponed the continuation of his narrative to 
imitations of some of his cotemporary writers of 
fiction. Fit subjects for ridicule such writers 
may be—but the ridicule is misplaced in the 
work which Mr. Thackeray had in hand, con- 
sidered as a work of Art. In the same number 
he becomes suddenly aware of the discrepancy 
between the costume of the period in which he 
has laid his scene and the costume in which he 
has depicted the characters in his pictorial illus- 
trations. All he does on the discovery 1s to 
notify the fact in a note, and flippantly pretend 
that the real costume was too hideous for his 
purpose. He has been guilty, however, of the 
same confusion of periods throughout the work, 
Sometimes we are in the early part of the present 
century—at others we are ay in = 
Writing from month to month encourages sue 
laches; but for the sake of such a reputation a 
Mr. Thackeray has now arrived at, it will be 
well that he should be more upon his guard. 
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style of ‘ Vanity Fair’ is winning, easy, 

ine, felicitous, and humorous. Its plea- 

are nowhere distorted by rant. The 

indulges in no sentimentalities — inflicts 

yo fine writing on his readers. Trusting to the 
of truth and humour, he is the quietest 

of contemporary writers,—a merit worth noting 
in aliterary age which has a tendency to mis- 
m for force. The book has abundant 

faults of its own,—and we shall presently notice 
some of them ; but they are not the faults most 
t in our literature. The writer is quite 

free from theatricality. No glare from the foot- 

‘shts is thrown upon human nature, exagge- 

ing and distorting it. He is guiltless too— 
Jet us be thankful for such a boon in the sense 
here intended—of a ‘‘ purpose.” Unfettered by 

itical or social theories, his views of men 
and classes are not cramped. The rich in his 
are not necessarily vicious—the poor not 
43a. consequence of their poverty virtuous and 
high-minded. Again—many jesters take ad- 
vantage of their cap and bells, and adopt as 
their motto, “Ridentem dicere falsum quid 
yetat.” Under the plea that laughter is not a 
grious thing, and what is laughingly spoken is 
not to be critically judged, they have sacrificed 
truth to their joke. No advocate of any cause, 
however, should be more scrupulously watched 
than he who laughing teaches. Against the 
dogmas of the politician, philosopher, or theo- 
logian the reader is on his defence. These 
“come in such a questionable shape” that we 
gust examine them. Their seriousness alarms 
uw. We scrutinize proofs and combat conclu- 
sions. But the jester is privileged. He throws 
usoff our guard by the smile of his approach, 
and insinuates conviction by the bribery of 
laughter. The laughter passes, but the error 
may remain. It has gained admittance into 
our unsuspecting minds, —and is left there un- 
suspected. 

Itis a much-disputed question, whether or not 
tidicule be a test of truth? To us the question 
appears answered by saying that if the ridicule 
be developed ab intra from the argument—not 
thrown on it ab extra—it is a test. Ifa wit 
descries the latent absurdity grinning under a 
moral mask, and exposes it, he has confuted 
the argument; if he himself grins and makes 
faces at the mask, he may excite laughter but 
has not carried confutation. A famous illustra- 
tion of the former methed is the reply made to 
that philosopher who argued, with a sort of 
seductive plausibility, that the emotion inspired 
in the heart of man by the sight of woman's 
bosom is owing to association of ideas—to his 
dim remembrance of having drawn his first 
nourishment from that sacred source. “ If,” 
said the wit who saw—or believed he saw—a 
fallacy lurking under the suggestion, ‘a child 
brought up by hand were to see a wooden 
spoon, he would in that case experience the 
same emotions !’’—-It is one of Thackeray's 
peculiar excellencies that he almost always 
tidicules ab intra. An absurdity is stated by him 
in the quietest and gravest manner, as if he were 

a believer in it like others, and—enforced 
by such ‘means of self-accumulation as leave it 
‘ounmitigated contempt. His irony of this kind 
is perfect, — but it is a weapon which he uses 
far too exclusively. He has shown himself, as we 

ave said, a satirist — but not an artist. With 

himself we exclaim, “O brother wearers of 
motley! are there not moments when one grows 
tick of grinning and tumbling and the jingling 
of bells?” There is nothing so sad as a constant 
smile. Laughter becomes wearisome when too 
much prolonged, — for it is then a sort of blas- 
D A weer the divine beauty which is in 
. Mr. Thackeray grows serious and pathetic 


at times— but almost as if he were ashamed of 





it, like a man caught in tears at the theatre.— 
It is one weakness of the satirist that he is 
commonly afraid of the ridicule of others! 

We have said that Mr. Thackeray is a satirist, 
not an artist :—and from that characteristic may 
be deduced many of his deficiencies. For 
instance, the reader of ‘ Vanity Fair’ will have 
observed that we have in it nothing but scenes 
and sketches—only glimpses, not views. There 
is constant succession of description, but no 
developement of story. The passions are 
taken at their culminating point, not exhibited 
in the process of growth; the incidents are 
seldom transacted before our eyes, but each is 
taken as a fait accompli. Nor is there any- 
thing like proportion kept. The writer opens 
a chapter, and his pen runs on easily, fed by 
a full and observant mind,—but recording the 
suggestions of the moment rather than building 
up the various portions of an edifice already 
planned and in which each part has its due 
significance. 

Mr. Thackeray is deficient, too, in passion: 
—a deficiency that sits lightly on a satirist, 
but is serious in a writer of fiction. He has 
no command over this quality—apparently but 
little knowledge of it. The curtain of the 
tragedy of life has seldom risen before him— 
or he has looked on its representations with 
an incurious eye. Altogether, one may say 
that Mr. Thackeray has not very curiously or 
a observed moral phenomena. Life he 
has seen both at home and abroad, and he has 
reflected on what he has seen. We feel that 
he is painting after Nature: and this conviction 
it is which makes his work so delightful. 
Nothing is permanently interesting but truth. 

As a consequence of Mr, Thackeray’s satiri- 
cal tendency may be noted the prodigality of 
vice and folly to be found in his pages—and 
which affords no true representation of human 
nature, but only the exaggeration of a feature. 
It has been made a serious reproach against 
this writer that he has arrived at such a pitch 
of misanthropy or doubt as to think, with 
Chamfort, that an honest man is a variety of the 
human species. It is not the first time that 
this great defect of art has been conspicuous 
in the writings of Mr. Thackeray. The ‘ Snob 
Papers,’ undertaken to expose the folly of a 
class, gradually expanded under the writer's 
satiric heat till they found snobbery every where 
and marked every body for a snob. Good 
instincts and impulses came under the ridicule 
which should have branded a folly or a vice— 
and long ere the ‘ Papers’ came to a close all 
feeling of sincerity was gone. The author who 
began with a moral was content at last to get 
a laugh—and ruined his moral by laughing in 
holy places. So with this book. The writer 
began, no doubt, with the wholesome intention 
of lashing the vices and follies of Vanity Fair 
in a more restrictive sense—regarded as one of 
the social phases: but gradually ail the dis- 
tricts of society are swept into his Vanity Fair 
—and there is nothing good in it. This is 
false and unwholesome teaching. What a 
mass of scoundrels, blacklegs, fools, and hum- 
bugs Mr. Thackeray has crowded together. 
There is scarcely a good or estimable person in 
the book and as little of affection as of virtue. 
Even the heroine Amelia—with whom the 
writer seems to have been somewhat enamoured 
(a feeling of which he is likely to have the mo- 
nopoly)—is thoroughly selfish as well as silly. 
The one fine exception is Major Dobbin—a 
sketch not unworthy of the hand that drew 
‘My Uncle Toby.’ 

As we have said, Mr. Thackeray's humour is 
peculiarly his own. He never frames and 
glazes an idea. The simplest words and in 
the simplest manner are used to bring out his 





meaning; and everything seems to flow from 
him as water from a rock. We may add that 
when he chooses to be pathetic, a quality of 
the same kind gives wonderful effect to his 
pathos. How beautiful is the scene in which 
Amelia has resolved at length to part from her 
child !— 

“One day, when things had come to a very bad 
pass—when the creditors were pressing, the mother 
in hysteric grief, the father in more than usual gloom, 


.the inmates of the family avoiding each other, each 


secretly oppressed with his private unhappiness and 
notion of wrong—the father and daughter happened 
to be left alone together; and Amelia thought to 
comfort her father, by telling him what she had done. 
She had written to Joseph—an answer must come 
in three or four months. He was always generous, 
though careless. He could not refuse, when he knew 
how straitened were the circumstances of his parents. 
Then the poor old gentleman revealed the whole 
truth to her—that his son was still paying the annuity, 
which his own imprudence had flung away. He 
had not dared to tell it sooner. He thought Amelia's 
ghastly and terrified look, when, with a trembling, 
miserable voice he made the confession, conveyed 
reproaches to him for his concealment. ‘ Ah!’ said 
he, with quivering lips and turning away, ‘you despise 
your old father now..—‘O Papa! it is not that,” 
Amelia cried out, falling on his neck, and kissing 
him many times. ‘ You are always good and kind. 
You did it for the best. It is not for the money—it 
is—O my God! my God! have mercy upon me, 
and give me strength to bear this trial;’ and she 
kissed him again wildly, and went away. Still the 
father did not know what that explanation meant, 
and the burst of anguish with which the poor girl 
left him. It was that she was conquered. The 
sentence was passed. The child must go from her 
—to others—to forget her. Her heart and her 
treasure—her joy, hope, love, worship—her God, 
almost! She must give him up; and then—and 
then she would go to George; and they would watch 
over the child, and wait for him until he came to them 
in Heaven. She put on her bonnet, scarcely knowing 
what she did, and went out to walk in the lanes 
by which George used to come back from school, 
and where she was in the habit of going on his return 
to meet the boy. It was May, a half holiday. The 
leaves were all coming out, the weather was brilliant : 
the boy came running to her, flushed with health, 
singing, his bundle of school-books hanging by a 
thong. There he was. Both her arms were round 
him. No, it was impossible. They could not be 
going to part. ‘What is the matter, mother?’ said 
he; ‘ you look very pale..—‘ Nothing, my child,’ she 
said, and stooped down and kissed him, That night 
Amelia made the boy read the story of Samuel to 
her, and how Hannah, his mother, having weaned 
him, brought him to Eli the High Priest to minister 
before the Lord. And he read the song of gratitude 
which Hannah sang: and which says, * Who it is 
who maketh poorand maketh rich, and bringeth low 
and exalteth—how the poor shall be raised up out 
of the dust, and how, in his own might, no man shall 
be strong.’ Then he read how Samuel's mother made 
him a little coat, and brought it to him from year to 
year when she came up to offer the yearly sacrifice. 
And then, in her sweet simple way, George's mother 
made commentaries to the boy upon this affecting 
story. How Hannah, though she loved her son so 
much, yet gave him up because of her vow. And 
how she must always have thought of him as she 
sate at home, far away, making the little coat: and 
Samuel, she was sure, never forgot his mother: and 
how happy she must have been as the time came 
(and the years pass away very quick) when she should 
see her boy, and how good and wise he had grown. 
This little sermon she spoke with a gentle solemn 
voice, and dry eyes, until she came to the account 
of their meeting—then the discourse broke off sud- 
denly, the tender heart overflowed, and taking the 
boy to her breast, she rocked him in her arms, and 
wept silently over him in a sainted agony of tears.” 

We must give the parting, too. What a 
profound and cruel touch is that child-like 
selfishness with which Georgy receives the 
announcement of the separation !— 

“George was kept from school the next day, 
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and saw his aunt. Amelia left them alone together, 
and went to her room. She was trying the separa- 
tion: —as that poor gentie Lady Jane Grey felt 
the edge of the axe that was to come down and 
sever her slender life. Days were passed in parleys, 
visits, preparations. The widow broke the matter 
to Georgy with great caution; she looked to see him 
very much affected by the intelligence. He was 
rather elated than otherwise, and the poor woman 
turned sadly away. He bragged about the news 
that day to the boys at school; told them how he 
was going to live with his grandpapa, his father’s 
father, not the one who comes here sometimes; and 
that he would be very rich, and have a carriage, and 
a pony, and go to a much finer school, and when 
he was rich he would buy Leader's pencil-case, and 
pay the tart woman. The boy was the image of his 
father, as his fond mother thought. Indeed I have 
no heart, on account of our dear Amelia’s sake, to 
go through the story of George's last days at home. 
At last the day came, the carriage drove up, the 
little humble packets containing tokens of love and 
remembrance were ready and disposed in the hall 
long since—George was in his new suit, for which 
the tailor had come previously to measure him. He 
had sprung up with the sun and put on the new 
clothes; his mother hearing him from the room close 
by, in which she had been lying, in speechless grief 
and watching. Days before she had been making 
preparations for the end: purchasing little stores for 
the boy’s use; marking his books and linen; talking 
with him and preparing him for the change—fondly 
fancying that he needed preparation. So that he 
had change, what cared he? He was longing for it. 
By a thousand eager declarations as to what he would 
do when he went to live with his grandfather he had 
shown the poor widow how little the idea of parting 
had cast him down. ‘ He would come and sce his 


mamma often on the pony,’he said: ‘he would come 
and fetch her in the carriage; they would drive in 
the Park, and she should have everything she wanted.’ 
The poor mother was fain to content herself with 
these selfish demonstrations of attachment, and tried to 
convince herself how sincerely her son loved her, 


He 
must love her. All children were so: a little anxious 
for novelty, and—no, not selfish, but self-willed. 
Her child must have his enjoyments and ambition in 
the world. She herself, by her own selfishness and 
imprudent love for him, had denied him his just 
rights and pleasures hitherto,” 

The character of Becky is amongst the finest 
creations of modern fiction. She is perfectly 
unlike any other clever, heartless woman yet 
drawn. With great art, she is made rather 
selfish than wicked—though the excess of the 
selfishness rises to the force and has the effect 
of wickedness. Profound immorality is made 
to seem consistent with unfailing good humour. 
Becky has neither affections, nor passions, nor 
principles. She uses men as chessmen—and 
is not check-mated at last. It is very strange 
that the reader has a sort of liking for her in 
spite of his better knowledge. The fact is, the 
author has contrived in a surprising way to re- 
present not only Becky’s mind but her manner. 
We are in some sort under her spell,—as Raw- 
don was. To us she is almost as lively, enter- 
taining and good-humoured as she was to 
those amongst whom she lived. Like Lord 
Steyne, we may see through her yet covet her 
society. Her equability of temper is a nice 
touch :—it belongs to the physiology of such a 
character. They who have no affections and 
no principles can be wounded only in their self- 
love, and may obtain the character of being 
good-tempered at the cheapest possible cost. 
The consistency of this remarkable character is 
maintained to the last. How full yet brief— 
graphic and suggestive—is the microscopic 
view of her life after her separation from her 
husband !— 

“Our darling Becky’s first flight was not very fur. 
She perched upon the French coast at Boulogne, 
that refuge of so much exiled English innocence; 
and there lived in rather a genteel, widowed manner, 
with a femme de chambre and a couple of rooms, at 





an hotel. She dined at the table d'héte, where 
people thought her very pleasant, and where she 
entertained her neighbours by stories of her brother, 
Sir Pitt, and her great London acquaintance; talk- 
ing that easy, fashionable slipslop, which has so 
much effect upon certain folks of small breeding. 
She passed with many of them for a person of im- 
portance; she gave little tea-parties in her private 
room, and shared in the innocent amusements of the 
place,—in sea-bathing, and in jaunts of open car- 
riages, in strolls on the sands, and in visits to the 
play. Mrs. Burjoice, the printer’s lady, who was 
boarding with her family at the hotel for the sum- 
mer and to whom her Burjoice came of a Saturday 
and Sunday, voted her charming; until that little 
rogue of a Burjoice began to pay her too much 
attention. But there was nothing in the story, only 
that Becky was always affable, easy and good- 
natured—and with men especially. Numbers of 
people were going abroad as usual at the end of the 
season, and Becky had plenty of opportunities of 
finding out by the behaviour of her acquaintances of 
the great London world the opinion of “society,” as 
regarded her conduct. One day it was Lady Partlet 
and her daughters whom Becky confronted as she 
was walking modestly on Boulogne pier, the cliffs of 
Albion shining in the distance across the deep blue 
sea. Lady Partlet marshalled all her daughters 
round her with a sweep of her parasol, and retreated 
from the pier darting savage glances at poor little 
Becky who stood alone there. On another day the 
packet came in. It had been blowing fresh, and it 
always suited Becky's humour to see the droll and 
woe-begone faces of the people as they emerged 
from the boat. Lady Slingstone happened to be 
on board this day. Her ladyship had been exceed- 
ingly ill in her carriage, and was greatly exhausted 
and scarcely fit to walk up the plank from the 
ship to the pier. But all her energies rallied the 
instant she saw Becky smiling roguishly under a 
pink bonnet: and giving her a glance of scorn, such 
as would have shrivelled up most women, she walked 
into the Custom House quite unsupported. Becky 
only laughed: but I don’t think she liked it. She 
felt she was alone, quite alone; and the far-off 
shining cliffs of England were impassable to her. 
The behaviour of the men had undergone too I 
don’t know what change. Grinstone showed his 
teeth and laughed in her face with a familiarity 
that was not pleasant. Little Bob Suckling, who 
was cap in hand to her three months before, and 
would walk a mile in the rain to see for her carriage 
in the line at Gaunt House, was talking to Fitzoof 
of the Guards (Lord Heehaw’s son) one day upon 
the jetty, as Becky took her walk there. Little 
Bobby nodded to her over his shoulder without 
moving his hat, and continued his conversation with 
the heir of Heehaw. Tom Raikes tried to walk 
into her sitting-room at the inn with a cigar in his 
mouth; but she closed the doorupon him and would 
have locked it only that his fingers were inside. She 
began to feel that she was very lonely indeed. ‘If 
he’d been here,’ she said, ‘ those cowards would never 
have dared to insult me.” She thought about ‘him’ 
with great sadness, and perhaps longing—about his 
honest, stupid, constant kindness and fidelity : his 
never-ceasing obedience ; his good humour; his 
bravery and courage. Very likely she cried, for she 
was particularly lively, and had put on a little extra 
rouge when she came down to dinner. She rouged 
regular now: and—and her maid got Cognac for her 
besides that which was charged in the hotel bill. 
Perhaps the insults of the men were not, however, 
so intolerable to her as the sympathy of certain 
women. Mrs. Crackenbury and Mrs. Washington 
White passed through Boulogne on their way to 
Switzerland. (The party were protected by Colonel 
Hornby, young Beaumoris, and of course old Crack- 
enbury, and Mrs, White’s little girl.) They did not 
avoidher. They giggled, cackled, tattled, condoled, 
consoled, and patronised her until they drove her 
almost wild with rage. To be patronized by them! 
she thought, as they went away simpering after 
kissing her. And she heard Beaumoris’s laugh 
ringing on the stair, and knew quite well how to 
interpret his hilarity. It was after this visit that 
Becky, who had paid her weekly bills, Becky who 
had made herself agreeable to everybody in the 
house, who smiled at the landlady, called the waiters 
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‘ Monsieur,’ and paid the chambermaids in politene . 
and apologies, what far more than compensated for 
hittle niggardliness in point of money (of which Becks 
never was free), that Becky, we say, received 
notice to quit from the landlord who had been told 
by some one that she was quite an unfit 
have at his hotel, where English ladies would not ? 
down with her. And she was forced to fly “va 
lodgings, of which the dulness and solitude Were 
most wearisome to her. Still she held Up, in spite 
of these rebuffs, and tried to make a character for 
herself, and conquer scandal. She went to church 
very regularly, and sang louder than anybody there 
She took up the cause of the widows of the ship. 
wrecked fishermen, and gave work and drawings for 
the Quashyboo Mission; she subscribed to the 
Assembly, and would'nt waltz. In a word, she did 
everything that was respectable, and that is why we 
dwell upon this part of her career with more fond. 
ness than upon subsequent parts of her histo 
which are not so pleasant. She saw people avoiding 
‘her, and still laboriously smiled upon them; you 
never could suppose from her countenance what 
pangs of humiliation she might be enduring inwardly, 
Her history was after all a mystery. Parties were 
divided about her. Some people, who took the 
trouble to busy themselves in the matter, said that 
she was the criminal; whilst others vowed that she 
was as innocent as a lamb, and that her odious hus. 
band was in fault. She won over a good many by 
bursting into tears about her boy, and exhibiting the 
most frantic grief when his name was mentioned, or 
she saw anybody like him. She gained good Mr, 
Alderney’s heart in that way, who was rather the 
Queen of British Boulogne, and gave the most 
dinners and balls of all the residents there, by weep. 
ing when Master Alderney came from Dr. Swishtail’s 
academy to pass his holidays with his mother. ‘He 
and her Rawdon were of the same age, and so like, 
Becky said, in a voice choking with agony; whereas 
there was five years’ difference between the boys' 
ages, and no more likeness between them than 
between my respected reader and his humble ser- 
vant. Wenham, when he was going abroad, on his 
way to Kissengen to join Lord Steyne, enlightened 
Mrs, Alderney on this point, and told her how he 
was much more able to describe little Rawdon than 
his mamma, who notoriously hated him, and never 
saw him; how he was thirteen years old, while little 
Alderney was but nine; fair, while the other darling 
was dark,—in a word, caused the lady in question to 
repent of her good humour. Whenever Becky 
made a little circle for herself with incredible toils 
and labour, somebody came and swept it down 
rudely, and she had all her work to begin over again. 
It was very hard: very hard: lonely, and disheart- 
ening. There was Mrs. Newbright, who took her 
up for some time, attracted by the sweetness of her 
singing at church, and by her proper views upon 
serious subjects, concerning which in former days, at 
Queen’s Crawley, Mrs. Becky had had a good deal 
of instruction. Well, she not only took tracts, but 
she read them. She worked flannel petticoats for 
the Quashyboos—cotton nightcaps for the Cocoanut 
Indians—painted handscreens for the conversion of 
the Pope and the Jews—sate under Mr. Rowls on 
Wednesdays, Mr. Huggleton on Thursdays, attended 
two Sunday services at church, besides Mr. Bawler, 
the Darbyite, in the evening, and all in vain. Mn. 
Newbright had occasion to correspond with the 
Countess of Southdown about the Warmingpan 
Fund for the Feejee Islanders (for the management 
of which admirable charity both these ladies formed 
part of a female committee), and having mentioned 
her ‘sweet friend,’ Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, the 
Dowager Countess wrote back such a letter regarding 
Becky, with such particulars, hints, facts, falsehoods, 
and general comminations, that intimacy between 
Mrs. Newbright and Mrs. Crawley ceased forth- 
with: and all the serious world of Tours, where 
this misfortune took place, immediately pa 
company with the reprobate. Those who know 
the English Colonies abroad, know that we cany 
with us our pride, pills, prejudices, Harvey-sauces, 
cayenne-pepper, and other Lares, making 4 little 
Britain wherever we settle down, From one colony 
to another Becky fled uneasily. From Boulogne 
to Dieppe, from Dieppe to Caen, from Caen to 
Tours—trying with all her might to be respectable, 
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and alas! always found out some day or other, 
and pecked out of the cage by the real daws.” 

Next in point of skill to that of Becky is the 

‘tof Rawdon Crawley—the heavy, stupid, 
ntlemanly dragoon and blackleg so com- 
etely subjugated by his clever little wife. His 

affection for his child quite whitewashes him. 
The reader forgets the blackleg in the father. 
It is worthy of note with what consummate 
truth this heavy dragoon is made to feel his 
insignificance by the side of his clever little 
wife, but how completely paralyzed the adroit 
little woman is when she stands guilty before 
her husband :—how silently she obeys him who 
has hitherto obeyed her,—how she feels that her 
arts are powerless against his passion. Brute 
strength long led by mental cunning here re- 
asserts its empire andis undisputed. The whole 
scene is most masterly. 

Jos Sedley is rather a failure :—nor is he con- 
sistently drawn. We are introduced to him as 
gman painfully shy, nervous, and stupid; but 
gs the story proceeds he drops his shyness, and 
retains only the gluttony and stupidity of his 
former self. Meant as a decidedly comic cha- 
racter, he creates but little mirth.—George 
Qsborne, the vain and foolish young officer, is 
capitally drawn. Lord Steyne is one of those 
telling exaggerations which make people ex- 
claim, ‘“ How true!” when their acquaintance 
with lords is confined to fashionable novels. 
Though overdone, however, it is an exaggeration 
byamaster; and the descriptions of Gaunt House 
and its inmates transcend all previous efforts in 
that style. Old Miss Crawley is capital. Her 
selfishness, her sagacity, her terrors in ill health, 
her triumph over the meanness which surrounds 
her and which she laughs at and profits by, are 
vividly presented, yet by the simplest strokes, 
Here is asentence pregnant with meaning and 
very characteristic of the author:—‘“ Picture 


to yourself, oh fair young reader, a agg 
selfish, graceless, thankless, religionless old 
woman, writhing in pain and fear, and without 


her wig! Picture her to yourself, and ere you 
be old learn to love and pray !” 

Mrs. O'Dowd must not be forgotten. The 
gallant woman has won the hearts of her regi- 
ment,—and of all her readers. How true, 
homely, affectionate, and wise is the description 
of her packing up the Major’s traps and pre- 
paring his coffee for him on the eve of Waterloo! 

The vividness with which the whole of the 
scenes at Brussels stand out before the eye is 
marvellous when we reflect that the author is 
not describing the scenes which he himself wit- 
nessed, but only painting after the descriptions 
of others. They imply a fine faculty for his- 
torical romance. Nor is it only in this more 
elaborate painting that Mr. Thackeray has ex- 
hibited a constant mastery in the present book. 
The instances are abundant of meaning con- 
veyed and intensified by a single line of illus- 
tration. Take only one, where Amelia reads 
over George’s letters. — 

“She read them over—as if she did not know 
them by heart already : but she could not part with 
them. That effort was too much for her; she placed 
them back in her bosom again—as you have seen a 
woman nurse a child that is dead.” 

Our extracts, though sparing, will suffice to 
warrant the terms in which we have spoken of 
‘Vanity Fair.’ Its great excellence, however, 
cannot be tested by extracts. The charm of 
the work pervades it—and is not gathered up 
into separate “bits.” Knowledge of life, good 
humoured satire, penetration into motive, power 
of characterization, and great truthfulness are 
qualities in fiction as rare as they are admirable; 
and no work that has been published for many 
years past can claim these qualities so largely as 
‘Vanity Fair.’ 








Oriental Album. By E. Prisse and J. A. St. 
John. Madden. 


Tuts splendid volume possesses intrinsic merits 
that place it far above the class of books which 
generally grace the drawing-room table. The 
numerous illustrations are distinguished by that 
accuracy of detail which we should expect from 
Mr. Prisse’s long residence in the country; 
whilst the descriptions are most creditable to 
the pen of Mr. St. John,—to whose preceding 
inquiries into the social and political position 
of Modern Egypt literature already owes much. 
The design of the work appears to have been 
suggested by the late Mr. George Lloyd; whose 
melancholy fate near Thebes while prosecuting 
his researches into his favourite science of botany 
is touchingly recorded in an appropriate dedi- 
cation. 

An extract or two will give our readers 
some notion of the agreeable manner in which 
Mr. St. John has executed his portion of the 
work.— 

“ The desert through which we passed, though it 
might not in the ordinary sense of the word be deemed 
picturesque, presented, nevertheless, to my imagin- 
ation an aspect of extraordinary beauty. Far and 
near, hillocks and ridges of all sizes were discovered ; 
some conical and pointed, others flattened like hum- 
mocks, others lofty and serrated; while, in the inter- 
spaces, broad wavy plains bared their white bosoms 
to the moonlight. * * It may in description be 
tedious to enumerate the elements of that night view, 
—the interminable expanses of sand, the undulating 
inequalities, the peaks, the dusky vallies, the semi- 
circular glens, some in shade, others kindled, as it 
were, and rendered luminous by broad masses of 
moonlight, which seemed to impart transparency to 
the sand. Above us hung asky on which one might 
look for ever. Bright as the moon was in splendour, 
it did not appear to eclipse that of the smallest star, 
The glittering particles below seemed not to out- 
number the fiery orbs above. A sort of physical 
inspiration seized upon me, and almost hurried me 
into an idolatrous adoration of nature. Other plea- 
sures may sometimes delight us more; but in the 
whole circle of our enjoyments there are very few 
which equal that of wandering through the desert on 
such a night.” 

Let us turn from the Desert to the Nubian 
Valley.— 

“Throughout Nubia we discover abundant proofs 
of the energy and industry of the inhabitants, in the 
neat dwellings and delightful gardens and plantations 
with which its narrow surface is interspersed. * * 
On the banks of the river the traveller discovers 
other proofs of their peculiarities in neatly covered 
sheds, furnished each with a cup and a large jar, filled 
with clear water for his use; and, as he sits down, 
and refreshes himself, he will probably bless the 
spirit of hospitality which pervades these wild re- 
gions.’’ 

This is no less characteristic of the people of 
Nubia than the former quotations are of their 
country :— 

“In ascending or descending the river, it is not 
unusual, as you recline, smoking on the deck of your 
boat, to hear the sounds of music bursting through 
the darkness, from what you take to be a pile of 
ruins. Some solitary Nubian is there, perhaps, en- 
deavouring to make a companion of his Kiserka, or 
teaching it to reveal his sentiments to another; not 
that the Noubahs and Berberics are by any means 
a melancholy race. They are fond of occasional 
reveries, but are habitually gay and lively, and ad- 
dicted to boisterous merriment; I mean when assem- 
bled together in numbers. * * One night, the 
last I spent in their country, I was descending rapidly 
towards Phile, in the highest possible state of enjoy- 
ment which can be derived from the contemplation 
of nature. On our right hand was a chain of moun- 
tains, rising almost abruptly from the Nile, skirted 
below by woods and thickets, dotted here and there 
with palms, and terminating above in pinnacles, 
which stood out in excellent relief against the sky. 
On the left was the desert, consisting of wavy sand 
slopes, alternating with low ridges of basalt, piled in 





black and frowning masses over the river, which here 
and there stretched westward in long creeks or bays, 
whose extremity not being visible, suggested the idea 
of vast lakes. In the interstices of these pyramidical 
piles of basalt, grew palm trees and the most deli- 
cately feathered species of mimosa, which looked 
like hanging groves erected by art. On the surface 
ofthe broad Nile not a ripple was to be seen that was 
not caused by our own boat. Its whole surface, 
therefore, lighted up brilliantly by the moon, glittered 
with a sort of metallic splendour on which the eye 
seemed to rest with untiring pleasure. In the midst 
of the thoughts which such a prospect was calculated 
to inspire, I was startled by shouts of laughter and 
bursts of rude music, proceeding from a party of 
Nubians, as we concluded, who were enjoying them- 
selves somewhere high up on the slope of the moun- 
tain. I was immediately seized by the desire to 
spend the remainder of the evening with them. 
Causing our boat to be moored, therefore, we landed 
quietly ; and, guided by the sounds, climbed the 
rocks and threaded the paths of the grove towards 
the scene of merry-making. We were invited to 
ascend, and presently found a large group of Nubians 
of both sexes, formed into a circle on a rocky plat- 
form some hundred and fifty feet perhaps above the 
river. In the centre were two young women, a bride 
and her sister, who were dancing in honour of the 
marriage, which was to take place on the morrow. 
The bridegroom and his friends, we were told, were 
amusing themselves in a similar manner in the en- 
virons of some neighbouring village. * * Without 
the slightest ceremony we were permitted to make 
part of the circle, and joined heartily in the clapping 
of hands and all the other signs of merriment which 
our new friends themselves exhibited. * * Some- 
times we crouched down like savages, then suddenly 
rose up again, then stamped with our feet,then clapped 
our hands, and went through a variety of other evo- 
lutions for which it would be difficult to finda name. 
In one thing I failed to imitate my neighbours: 
rolling the tongue in a very peculiar manner in the 
mouth, they contrive to produce a loud piercing 
sound, which resembled nothing so much as the 
whistle of a steam-engine; it seemed to fill the whole 
valley, and was reverberated from all sides by the 
rocks,” 

The following paints well the lively buoyant 
character of the Arabs.— 

“ T remember on one occasion going to a country 
bazaar, on the Upper Nile. It is seldom that a 
more animating scene is beheld in Egypt than such 
a rural bazaar. The sparkling brightness of the 
atmosphere, the buoyant air, the cheerful and 
enlivening verdure, stretching around on all sides, 
the merry crowds, the prospect of pleasure ever dear 
to an Arab, long lines of camels with their swinging 
gait, horses prancing and dashing along, asses trotting 
humbly in their rear; all these things constitute a 
picture peculiar perhaps to Egypt, and not often 
beheld even there. * * As far as mere material 
wealth goes, there are few in any European com- 
munity who may not look down with pity on the 
Egyptian Fellah, who is made to taste the extremity 
of indigence and oppression. But yet, most true it 
is, that ‘God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 
By his cheerfulness, by that buoyancy of spirit which 
no pressure of calamity can entirely keep down, by 
that constitutional philosophy, in short, which 
nature in her bounty bestows on some men, he con- 
trives to extract, in a great measure, the sting from 
poverty and tyranny, and to enjoy many of the 
blessings of this life. In spite of the Basha, when not 
actually suffering, he is always laughing and singing; 
and as the presence of his female relatives appears 
to heighten his enjoyment, they are, on the whole, 
perhaps permitted to have their ful! share of the few 
good things which lie within his reach.” 

We are surprised that a traveller so generally 
accurate as Mr. St. John should have fallen into 
an error common to ordinary authors in calling 
the white bird so frequent on the banks of the 
Nile—the Ibis. It is the Abougher dhan; and 
has a straight instead of a curved beak like the 
true Ibis,—which no longer exists in Egypt. 

In addition to an interesting portrait of Mr. 
Lloyd, the illustrations consist of thirty large 
coloured lithographs representing groups of 
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Reople of every grade, and likewise depicting | 


lomestic utensils and various implements in 
common use; and the work is further enriched 
by thirty-five spirited vignettes, copiously deli- 
neating those characteristic details unavoidably 
omitted in the more pretending designs but 
which really constitute far from the least inter- 
esting or valuable portion of the whole. 

Notwithstanding our high approbation of most 
of the designs, we cannot but think that some of 
the figures are too decidedly standing for their 
— ;—and certainly the otherwise pretty 

rawings of the Ghawazi and of the Berberi 
playing on the Kasirka to women of the same 
tribe are somewhat conventionally European. 
Others of these drawings are, however, admir- 
able. For example, the camels are always excel- 
lently drawn:—the Nizam, the Janissary and 
the Merchant, are most clever and characteristic 
oups. The Arab Girl returning from the 
th—Male and Female Fellahs—Wahabis— 
a Nubian and Fellah, are all truly national pic- 
tures. For the rest, we must leave our aes 
to make their own selection, upon our assurance 
that though many of the figures may be deficient 
in nicety of contour yet all the other details 
appertaining to manners and costume are un- 
equivocally and strictly veracious. 

Some of the vignettes are peculiarly worthy 
of remark. One faithfully represents a scene 
which takes place in every village at those times 
when the oppressive exactions of the govern- 
ment become due—namely, the punishment of 
the Bastinado. The nazir or overseer has been 
coolly smoking his shesha; the father of the man 
under punishment is pleading his son’s utter 
misery. The tattered garments of the family, 
their dead cow, their broken waterwheel,—all 
the sad tale so oft repeated is at once brought 
before our eyes. Another of the vignettes re- 


presents one of those projecting windows with 


a covered bracket perforated on all sides for 
holding a porous bottle where it can be freely 
exposed to the air,—thus rendering the water 
excessively cool from the rapid evaporation. 
Every apartment in a respectable house has 
one of these windows, called al Mushrubbia 
because of the contrivance for the bottles. The 
far-famed perfumed jars of Kenneh are formed 
of a clay peculiar to that part of Egypt. They 
are remarkably thin and quite porous,—not, 
therefore, glazed inside, as stated by Mr. St. 
John. The perfume which these bottles im- 
art to the water—attributed by some travel- 
ers to the quality of the material or to some 
secret in the manufacture—is actually effected 
in the way he mentions by holding the mouth 
of the vessel over the fumes of gum mastic. 
Every good housewife renews the operation 
weekly, or the perfume would cease to be im- 
parted to the water. The bottles are very 
cheap,—less than a farthing a-piece,—and 
are consumed in great quantities; for as they 
begin to lose their porosity they are thrown 
away as useless. To this is to be attributed 
the great mounds of broken pottery which sur- 
round Cairo and other towns of both ancient 
and modern Egypt. ‘The Monte Testaccio near 
the walls of Rome is formed of the same mate- 
rials,—as its name implies. 

Although it has been no part of Mr. St. 
John’s purpose to describe the antiquities of 
Egypt, he has some passing observations re- 
garding the desecration of the monuments by 
travellers and the little injury which they suffered 
from the natives in former times. His remarks 
are perhaps on the whole just; yet such have 
been the changes in Egypt within the last cen- 
tury that it is at least questionable whether we 
have not reason to be grateful to all who rescue, 
even p besgrsen. off, the inscriptions and sculp- 
tures that furnish interesting data and records 





of the past. The present active governor would 
not hesitate a moment to avail himself of them 
for material to build cotton mills or barracks, 
—and thus they would be lost for ever. In 
our knowledge, most valuable remains, statues, 
and columns have been blasted for no purpose 
but to be converted into lime,—no discrimi- 
nation being shown in selecting that which 
might be destroyed from that which should be 
preserved. 





A Dream of Reform. 
Chapman. 

Peter Jones: an Autobiography. Stage the 
First. Chapman. 

The Island of Liberty; or, Equality and Com- 
munity. By the Author of ‘Theodore.’ 
Masters. 

Tue names of their respective publishers will 
suggest to all who are familiar with contem- 
porary publications the cardinal differences of 
argument, as well as manner, in these books. 
That the great and difficult questions of social 
reform and progressshould be honestly approach- 
ed by the disciples of every school of religion, 
philosophy, and taste, and by persons of every 
measure of capacity, is a sign of the times in 
which we find hope. But the best of these pro- 
ductions does not possess merit enough to entitle 
it to aseparate examination :—we therefore class 
them together; marshalling them according to 
their value. The first is of the same family 
as ‘The Revolt of the Bees:’—a book which, 
some five-and-twenty years since, was much in 
the hands of those who put their trust in Mr. 
Robert Owen. Mr. Forrest’s ‘Dream of Re- 
form’ is amiable, but somewhat Utopian; though 
practicably matter-of-fact as compared with the 
visions of other dreamers—Monsieur Cabet for 
example. As in the works of other excellent 
philanthropists of his class, the exceptions of 
circumstance which modify, if they do not rule, 
the course of human operations are passed over 
uncounted by this writer. The march of profit, 
pleasure, progress, purity can never, if we un- 
derstand Mr. Forrest’s arguments or accept his 
dream-data, have been traversed or retarded. 
Crime is not to be looked for; since driven 
from parallelogram to parallelogram of these hea- 
venly “ New Harmony”’-s, it is utterly, by such 
dreamers, pitched over the World’s great wall 
—into Chaos! But there are such things as 
* plague, pestilence, and famine,””—which, too, 
make small show in dream-books like the one 
we are examining. Gladly would we lose sight 
of them :—but not precisely when we are legis- 
lating how to insure the prosperity of the 
labourer. 

‘Peter Jones,’ we think, is not an English- 
man,—nor belonging to the Principality. Is 
he of American origin? We judge so by the 
family likeness which he bears to certain other 
autobiographers of that continent who have tried 
to detail the birth, childhood and maturity of 
their opinions, leaving upon us little impres- 
sion save of their continuous verbosity. We 
fear that our countrymen,—though there be 
now readers of strange things among us!—will 
hardly have patience to follow him through 
subsequent ‘“‘stages”:—so heavily drive the 
wheels of his chariot to his first baiting-place. 

But if the progress of ‘ Peter Jones’ be a dull 
thing, we promise the Pilgrim diversion enough, 
after its kind, in ‘ The Island of Liberty.’ It 
was written—the preface tells us—‘ during the 
Monmouthshire riots in the winter of 1839-40;” 
and its writer conceives it ‘ applicable to the 
present times.” Such a parable as his, we will 
venture to say, never entered into the heads 
of Miss Martineau or of the Rev. Charles Tayler, 
when the one was busily illustrating Political 
Economy and the other letting off his weak 


By Henry J. Forrest. 





little nouvellettes against her strong litt 

One Lord eo thinks it pepe har 
all his property among his tenants. ‘The bu 
a ship, and set sail to an island ;—and it ig tall 
The Island of Liberty. The scheme turns out 
a failure; and well it may, since a settler’ 
wicked son, one Mr. Dalry junior, “ takes n 
the bush” with a tail of ragamuffins at his hee 
—commits all manner of thefts and foraya,— 
and, lastly, carries off Lord Eversham’s daughter 
Cornelia, becoming, by the way, enamoured 
of her, and a little repentant : — in sho 
acting Mr. Rowcroft’s “ Bushranger” oye, 
again! A Clergyman who had warned my Lord 
that his speculation must prove a bad one— 
that ‘people must be kept in their places,” &, 
&c. &c.—is written for, when matters get to 
this tragical pass, to play the part of Mr 
Makegood and set everything right. You yilj 
hardly believe,—serious Reader! that the par. 
don and conversion of Mr. Dalry junior are the 
first incidents in the return of men to their 
respective duties, and of rich and poor, learned 
and ignorant, to their several stations in society! 
But so it was in the “Island of Liberty,”—to 
the confusion of all free-thinkers: and we fully 
expected that Cornelia was to be given to the 
culnrit, by way of completing the lesson! Cay 
such productions pass for teaching with any 
class of Her Majesty’s lieges—even with the 
members of the Society (to quote poor Hood) 
most “rich in common anduncommon Ass—es”? 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

A Glance at the Globe and at the Worlds around 
us. By Jeffreys Taylor.—A farrago of nonsense, 
professedly relating to astronomy, geography, mine- 
ralogy, botany, zoology, the nature of man, the history 
of nations, the dawn of civilization, and the progress 
of religion, with many other topics. In order to 
give some idea of the book, we will specify a few of 
the absurdities with which it abounds. In one part 
the author remarks, that if the inhabitants of the 
planet Mercury have wings attached to their feet, 
like the fabled deity from whom their world derives 
its name, they may have agility enough to keep 
always on the coolest side, notwithstanding the rapid 
changes of season ;—just as he has “ seen a blue-bottle 
fly do on a joint of meat roasting.” Elsewhere, he 
tells us that the earth is round, because if it were a 
cube we should be unable to stand upright except 
at the centre of each side,—while the corners would 
have formed vast pyramids, down any side of which, 
if our foot slipped, we might roll thousands of miles 
without stopping. Man might, we are informed, have 
been confined to asingle sort of food, —“such as acorns 
or lettuce leaves; he might have had the sense of 
taste in his stomach, his eyes in his arm-pits, and the 
hairof hishead growing down his throat.”"—Ourauthor 
often tries to be witty, but commonly gets the length 
only of being silly. He protests over and over again 
that he is not a clergyman nor a schoolmaster:— 
which is a gratuitous defence against an impossible 
suspicion. 

Mr. Fearzus O’Connor’s Land Scheme. By the 
Rev. W. Waldo Cooper.—This scheme is now sufli- 
ciently exposed to all who can read: but those who 
are to be enticed into it are unfortunately those who 
either cannot or do not read. The letters before us 
were first published in the Worcester Herald, and 
are quite conclusive in upsetting the scheme upon its 
own showing. Mr. O’Connor'’s plan is just this:— 
Let a great many persons join their small subscrip- 
tions to buy land enough for a few of them. ‘Sell 
this land at a profit (how, with the tenant rights 
upon it, this is to be done, is not explained) and put 
more of the original subscribers on more land with 
the proceeds. Continue this until all the original 
subscribers are provided for. Bobadil’s plan of kill- 
ing ten thousand men by successive assaults made: 
on them by forty is the real progenitor of the scheme: 
—Dr. Price's mode of paying the National Debt by 
the force of compound interest is one of its cousins. 

The Earth and the Heavens.—This book, a populat 
compendium on astronomy, geology, and mineralogy, 
has no date on the title-page. It has every appeal 
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of being a book of the present century ;—if not, 
there are some wonderful prophecies in it. And 
why has it no date? The presumption is, that it is 
intended to pass for a new book after it has ceased 
jobe new. And in truth, on examining it, we find 
that Astrea is the most recent planet, and that Hebe, 
Iris, Flora, Metis, and Neptune are not mentioned. 

a date been given, we should have known 


ghether this was to be attributed to negligence or 


miler’ History of Scotland Examined.—This is a 
reprint of an ably-written article in the North British 
iw. It is the production of an earnest, well- 
informed, well-disciplined, and powerful mind. The 
writer expresses himself with great point, force and 
dignity ; occasionally rising to a lofty eloquence of 
tone. Still, the impression produced by the whole 
is far from pleasing. The sustained manly vigour of 
the style and the value of the historical details 
demand our admiration—but the spirit of the piece 
js objectionable. Under the thin guise of demure 
jooks and civil words, is ill concealed a certain spiteful- 
ness of temper, ever busy in detracting from the 
merits or exaggerating the imperfections of the author 
whose work he is discussing. Mr. Tytler, we are 
told, can see nothing but through the medium of 
rejudice—is insensible to every kind of greatness 
but that of rank and fortune—has no sympathy 
with moral heroism—can discern nothing lovely 
or excellent in any but his own political friends—and 
writes more like a pamphleteering partisan than a 
dispassionate historian, Without stopping to inquire 
into the truth of these statements, it will be sufficient 
to observe, that if Mr. Tytler be unduly biassed by 
educational, political, or sectarian prejudices, many 
areader of this article will think the censorious writer 
vho condemns him in such unqualified terms far less 
impartial__The allusion to Mr. Tytler’s pension is 
not merely a gross violation of good taste, but seems 
to argue something of personal pique. 

Living Latin; or, What was and what was not 
the Latin Tongue, as regards its Ancient and Correct 
Pronunciation.—There can be little doubt that the 
modern methods of pronouncing Latin differ mate- 
tially from the ancient,—and perhaps none more so 
than that which prevails in this country. The work 
before us is intended to contribute to a right under- 
standing upon this subject. Though small and un- 
pretending in form, it is not without considerable 
merit. It conveys in a few words the sum and sub- 
stance of all that is known with regard to the original 
pronunciation of the Romans. It abounds in proofs 
of competent scholarship and good sense. In the 
first part the author investigates the true sound of 
each letter of the alphabet; citing as his principal 
authorities the old grammarians, Terentianus Maurus, 
Marius Victorinus, and Martianus Capella. The 
latter part is devoted to a consideration of the proper 
accent of verse. While he readily gives in his 
adherence to the ordinary rules for the accentuation 
of prose, he strongly objects to the practice of reading 
verse in the same manner. This he contends should 
be metrically accented according to the feet of which 
it is composed,—in other words, be scanned aloud. 
It is to be regretted that he has chosen to spoil the 
book by attempting to put the substance of his 
remarks into verse as well as prose. Surely a writer 
% familiar as he appears to be with the elegancies 
of Latin poetry cannot for a moment imagine there is 
any beauty or music in the wretched doggerel rhymes 


which might be assimilated to Pure Mathematics. 
Now, something of this kind, it is well known, the 
late Mr. Coleridge meant to attempt in his never- 
executed ‘ Logosophia.’ Mr. Holyoake we are afraid 
has not calculated the difficulty c” the undertaking 
when he presumes that it could be executed in a 
popular treatise like the present.—_Mr. Holyoake 
predicates that the perception of truth is possible to 
man; and using this predicate as the foundation 
stone of his proposed ‘ Logic of Facts,’ he proceeds 
to illustrate and define his ‘Truth. “ Truth,” he 
tells us, “in sculpture means an exact similitude of 
some living form, chiselled in stone or marble. 
Truth in painting is a natural representation on 
canvas of some person or object.” In both instances, 
he has confounded Truth with what is more properly 
distinguished by the esthetic reasoner as Reality. 
“ An assertion,” he says, “which represents things 
as they really are isa truth.” Now, this looseness 
of style may suit a popular treatise, but must not 
pretend to a scientific title. Truth is something 
higher and other than is implied in either Mr. Holy- 
oake’s definition or his illustrations. It is something 
absolute and universal; not any particular and rela- 
tive representation, such as those to which he has 
referred—strangely enough, considering that he will 
not permit us to call “a fact” a truth, but “only an 
element in truth.” Mr. Holyoake deals largely in 
citations,—showing that he has been an industrious 
reader: but compiled remarks, definitions, syllogisms, 
inductions, &c, do not compose under his hands into 
anything that deserves to be called a ‘ Logic of Facts.’ 

The Wisdom of the Rambler, Adventurer, and Idler. 
—The editor has selected from Dr. Johnson’s essays 
those of light character—thus seeming to translate 
the word “wisdom” by levity rather than by gravity. 
The lightest of the Doctor's compositions have, how- 
ever, it may be said, a ponderosity sufficient to justify 
the title. The terms in which he wrote were always 
“terms of weight,” even in his most sportive moods. 
His gambols were those of Leviathan, tossing about 
the froth and foam of nothing less than ocean, On 
the whole, the selection before us has been judiciously 
made—though too exclusively confined to the field 
of morals. We should have preferred a sprinkling 
of the Doctor's more esthetic papers. 

Testimony to the Truth.—This professes to be “ the 
autobiography of an Atheist.” As, however, the 
atheism is renounced in the first chapter, and all the 
rest of the narrative is occupied with special pro- 
vidences to the writer, manifested chiefly in Australia, 
it is not necessary to treat the speculative point sup- 
posed to be involyed—even if it were our office to 
do so. There are descriptions in the work which 
will amuse,—but no reasoning that can convince. 

A Statement of Facts connected with an Anonymous 
Circular. By E. Ryley.—This pamphlet arises out 
of the attempt [ante, p. 728] to feund an Institute 
of Actuaries. At the preliminary meeting, Mr. Ryley, 
an actuary, moved an amendment to the effect that 
others besides actuaries should be consulted in the 
formation, and that the proposed society should be 
an open one:—in fact, he pre-plagiarized our ideas on 
the subject. The meeting, according to his ex-parte 
statement, behaved bearishly to the minority of one: 
—and in reply, a certain anonymous circular was 
hinted at as having come from Mr. Ryley himself, 
on the ground of a supposed resemblance between 
its plan and that of his motion. Mr. Ryley, not 
liking to be thought to have written anything anony- 


changes, may be mentioned the introduction of 
Kiihner’s admirable method of interspersing suitable 
exercises for translation and re-translation from the 
very commencement. The pupil, thus immediately 
applying to practice what he learns, is much more 
likely to remember it; while his attention is kept 
alive, and his power of observing, comparing, and 
reflecting brought into constant exercise. The editor 
has also acted wisely in giving the inflexional endings 
separately ; thus forcing upon the notice of the 
learner the distinction between the part of the noun 
or verb which expresses its radical meaning and that 
which merely denotes the various modifications of 
number, case, time, and person. His arrangement of 
the tenses of verbs into two classes—perfect and im- 
perfect—is excellent; but the name past-future sounds 
rather strangely. The list of perfects and supines 
is remarkably accurate and complete :—indeed, the 
same thing may he said of the whole work. It may 
be questioned, however, whether these advantages 
be not bought at too high a price. The prime ex- 
cellence in a school grammar is brevity. It should 
consist of a few facts and leading principles expressed 
as shortly and simply as possible. In his anxiety to 
prepare a work copious enough in its details to meet 
the wants of an advanced student, Mr. Gunn has 
rendered it scarcely fit to be put into the hands of a 
school-boy.— Dr. Murphy’s grammar contains so 
much crude speculation and so little really useful 
information, that it is altogether unsuitable for prac. 
tical purposes. The materials are badly arranged 
and awkwardly expressed. The nomenclature is 
affected and pedantic. Thus, we read of the ante- 
preterite, ante-present, and ante-future tenses—and 
are told that some vowels are weightier than others. 
The boys who can thoroughly comprehend and 
appreciate this grammar must be unusually pre- 
cocious. It would puzzle many of a larger growth. 
A Familiar Explanation of the Higher Parts of Arith- 
metic. By the Rey. F. Calder.—The author writes 
because he has felt, as a teacher, the want of a book 
familiar enough and yet accurate enough. What 
effort he made to supply this want before he wrote 
we have no means of judging. But, thus invited to 
consider his work not on its separate but on its rela- 
tive merits, we cannot help giving it as our opinion 
that it supplies nothing which was not supplied before. 
A reviewer is frequently in this unfortunate position, 
—that having a general assurance in the author's pre- 
face that some peculiar benefit is given to the reader, 
he is left to search it out, and is finally compelled 
to give up without any means of enabling the reader 
to detect which is wrong, the author’s self-opinion 
or his own reliance on his accuracy of search, A 
writer of the above species should refer to some one 
part of his book on which he is willing to stand the 
comparison which he invites; and then a reviewer of 
limited space could make that comparison without 
the possibility of choosing an unfair specimen. 
The Sailor’s Horn-Book of the Law of Storms. By 
H. Piddington.—This is a valuable manual of what 
has been done on the important subject announced 
in the title —historical, explanatory, and applicatory, 
We wish we could be sure that it would be in every 
ship in which English is read, not more for the bene- 
fit to be derived from what is already known than 
for the collection of observed facts which would soon 
accumulate. Those who notice anything should 
communicate with W. C. Redfield, New York; 
Lieut.-Col. Reed, Governor of Barbadoes; Dr. A. 








ose who which he has strung together. mously, particularly a statement in which himself is | Thom, @6th Regiment, Poonah, Bombay; or Mr. 
fore ws The Logic of Facts. By G. J. Holyoake.—Logic as | pointed out as one of the persons to whom it was | Piddington, Calcutta,—heading the address, “ Storm 
Ud, and generally considered is a formal science:—here is an | to be sent for his eminence in the subject, tried to | Report Service. The Secretary to the Government 
upon its experiment at extending its province. It isan attempt, | investigate the origin of the report by correspondence | of India, Home Department.” 

this :-— the writer tells us, intended especially for the popular | with his opponents at the meeting. Out of this arose Syntaxe Frangaise.—Analyse Logique. By M. P. 
ubserip- benefit; for the good of that order to which he him- | disavowals from some, refusals to give up their infor- | Poitevin—M. Poitevin has published a series of 
1. Sell elf belongs—those who stand at the anvil and at the | mants from others. Here the matter ends,—leaving | twelve works on the French language, intended to 
t rights com. There is something racy in the writer’s style | us with somewhat of an impression that alargeinfusion | serve as a three years’ course of study. We have 
and put of composition (though somewhat coarse withal) that | of non-actuary blood into the proposed Institute would | here the eighth and tenth volumes. The former 
nd with pts to an examination of his little book; and his | be likely to improve both its manners and its logic. | is very superior to the latter in point of practical 
original benevolent purpose of placing the common sense of | Rudiments of the Latin Language. By W. N.| utility. It is a complete treatise on the syntax of 
of kill vulgar under regulation, in order to its more sure |] Gunn.—A Grammar of the Latin Language. By | the language, executed in a manner at once philo- 
s made ing, propitiates favour. He proposes to me-| James G. Murphy, L.L.D.—Ruddiman’s Latin | sophical and practical. On one page is given what 
scheme: ize the popular intelligence by rules within the} Grammar, which has long enjoyed an extensive | the author calls the theory, ie. the explanation of 
— Popular apprehension and adapted for popular ap-| and well-merited reputation, forms the basis of the | the rules; and on its opposite the application of the 


Preciation._Ordinary logic is simply the art of de- 
ning correct inferences from true premises: Mr. 
eralogys Holyoake wishes for some form of science which will 
test the truth of the premises themselves—something 


theory—in other words, passages from standard 
writers exemplifying the rules or sentences to be 
completed in accordance with them. The other 
volume contains little additional information of value; 


first of the above-named works. The editor has, 
however, availed himself of the labours of the most | 
eminent grammarians and ablest teachers with a 
view to its improvement. Among other advantageous 
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— being chiefly taken up with the discussion of mere 
technicalities. 

New French Grammar. By F.C. Meadows, M.A. 
—The French Reading Instructor. By Gabriel Su- 
renne.—The grammar by Mr. Meadows professes 
to comprehend everything necessary “in a most 
simple, easy, and concise manner.” From his un- 
accountable omission of any regular syntax we are 
led to infer that he does not consider this one of the 
things necessary to be studied by the learner of a 
language. Whatever propriety there may be in the 
use of the first two epithets applied by himself to his 
mode of treating his subject, we must demur to 
the aptness of the third. The book is unusually 
prolix. The examples are numerous—but the rules 
which they are to illustrate are not clearly expressed 
or well arranged. We never before heard of the 
existence of six articles in the French or any other 
language; nor do we know on what authority this 
grammarian calls such words as this, my, and 
which, demonstrative, possessive, and interrogative 
articles —M. Surenne’s work consists of extracts in 
prose and poetry; beginning with easy fables, tales, 
and history, together with some portions of Scripture 
narrative, and followed by every variety of style—all 
admirably adapted to the gradual advance of the 
pupil. There are selections from the chefs-d’ ceuvre 
of the most celebrated French writers. We have 
only to regret that the author has not added a few 
trom those of a more recent date. 

Practical Arithmetic for the Use of Adults. By 
Sergeant Fletcher, Scots Fusilier Guards.—Sergeant 
Fletcher is a credit to the regiment; and we have 
no doubt is fit to teach all the officers. There is 
thought about his book. 
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SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 

Tue review in the Atheneum of Talfourd’s ‘ Final 
Memorials of Charles Lamb,’ disclosing to me for the 
first time the painful facts therein contained, came as 
an unexpected comment on Elia’s argument for ‘The 
Sanity of True Genius.’ His book was taken down, 
and that Essay re-perused with a fresh interest:—but 
the delicate piece of Spenserian criticism with which 
it concludes then caught my chief attention. I hap- 
pened just at that time to have been reading Spenser 
in an anonymous five-volumed edition, which darkens 
the text with a great cloud of glossary and rains 
upon it an abundance of the notes with which it has 
been diluted by the chief interpreters. With these 
notes the margins of my book bear trace of a malig- 
nant pencil war. The true kindred feeling which so 
completely marks the criticism of Elia that none can 
read this comment of his upon the cave of Mammon 
without acquiring new delight in the original descrip- 
tion, seems to he the precise quality in which most 
annotators upon Spenser fail. With all human learn- 





ing they appear to have been fed,—but the plain 
fancy which should sustain those who follow Spenser's 
steps seems rarely to have found its way into their 
minds. Permit me to offer as example a passage not 
very poetical, but very fantastic,—a pleasant speci- | 
men of text which has been smothered under a bed | 
of learning. 
In Book ITI., ‘Of Temperance,’ in the 9th Canto, ' 
Alma, the soul, exhibits her Castle, the Human Body. | 
She is herself first described ;—and in the 22nd stanza, 
after a statement of the frail material of which her | 


castle is composed, and preceding a special detail of 
its parts, there occurs this sketch of its general out- 
line:— 

The frame thereof seemed partly circulare, 

And part triangulare ; O work divine! 

These two the first and last proportions are ; 

The one imperfect, mortal, feeminine ; 

Th’ other immortal, perfect, masculine; 

And ’twixt them both a quadrate was tlre base, 

Proportioned equally by seven and nine. 

Nine was the circle set in heaven’s place : 

All which compacted made a goodly diapase.” : 
Now, there is no impenetrable darkness in all this. 
The design being given—to describe the Body in out- 
line with mystic signs and figures—let us follow the 
sketch line by line, and trace it as we go upon a piece 
of paper. 

The frame thereof seemed partly circulare. 
We will draw a circle, therefore. That represents 
the head. 
And part triangulare. 

Leaving a space for the “ quadrate,” we draw beneath 
the circle an isosceles triangle;—“ imperfect” without 
the base. It represents the legs, slightly parted. 
Passing to lines 6 and 7— 

And "twixt them both a quadrate was the base, 

Proportioned equally by seven and nine. 





We draw a parallelogram between the circle and 
triangle, its proportions being as 9 in length to 7 in | 
breadth. This is the trunk, in which the arms are 
included hanging naturally upon either side. Mca- 
sure this trunk in any well-formed man, from the top 
of the shoulder to about the knuckles, and across 
from hand tohand. Test the result by rule of three, | 
and you will find the two measurements to be really 
as 9 to 7. 
Nine was the circle set in heaven’s place :— 

the “ circle set in heaven’s place”’ being, of course, 
the head. Measure the circumference of the head | 
across the crown and chin, represented by the circle 
in our diagram, and a piece of tape which surrounds 
it will be found exactly equal to the length of the 
trunk before represented by the number 9. 

Returning now to lines 3, 4, 5, which are descrip- 
tive of the circle and the triangle— 

These two the first and last proportions are. 
The head is the first, and the legs are the last ; that 
is quite obvious. 
The one imperfect, mortal, foeminine ; 
Th’ other immortal, perfect, masculine. 

The one—the triangle—is “imperfect”; having, in 
the body, but two sides, and its base formed by the 
ground. Itis “ mortal”; because, altogether fleshly, 
it contains no spiritual part. “ Feminine’; because 
it includes the gift of sex, and woman is the type of 
the generative power. The other—the circle—is 
perfect; containing the mind of man, “immortal”; 





and as it is immortal, so it is “masculine,”— is of the | 
sex which represents the sexless state of spirits, God 
being described as male. 

And then, at the end of this general outline the | 
poet knits all parts together with the final lines | 

All which compacted made a goodly diapase. | 
That is to say, which, fitted together, made the most | 
perfect concord. | 

This seems sufficiently plain:—but how do the | 
commentators explain it? “A curious specimen | 
of mystical nonsense,” truly it is, by their showing. | 
Though the thing described has been specially stated 
in the preceding stanza to be the Body, which “ must 
turne to earth,” and it is Alma, the soul, who is | 
exhibiting its wonders, yet according to Upton and | 
Todd “circulare” refers to the mind, and only | 
“triangulare’” to the body. The quadrate is ac- 
cording to Upton “the sacred Tctractys, the foun- 
tain of perpetual Nature;” the seven and nine have | 
reference wholly to the stars; and the “goodly 
diapase” is—the music of the spheres ! 

While grumbling, let me abuse “the Glossary”: 
—a kind of poetical cholera, fatal to all delicate | 
beauties that dwell in those quaint realms through 
which its ravages extend. Spenser by the use of 
words antique in his own time, and using them | 
always with a precise—almost pedantic—sense of 
their exact meaning, acquired increased wealth of | 
expression, and scattered the lights and shades of | 
language with peculiar delicacy. One example will | 
explain my meaning. When the Redcross Knight | 
slays the Dragon, 

The weapon bright, | 
Taking advantage of his open jaw, 
Ran through his mouth with so impértune might, 
That deep emperst his darksome, hollow maw. 


| abode of the monarch. 


The glossary at the foot of the page interprets «i. 
portune” as extreme. But the expen has, by 
three sledge-hammers, more force. The word hed 
portune, as its derivation teaches, always a 
the sense of active forward progress into or u 

some object. Urgent may be the nearest anal = 


word in English; but it is the German eindrin 
which still properly expresses our present word im. 


King 


portunate. So, in the next canto, the “ godly 
and Queen,” hearing the Knight's adventures, 
Lament his luckless state, 
And often blame the too importune fate 
That heaped on him so many wrathful wreaks, 
See also Book II. c. x, stanza 15, for a still More 
striking example :— 
A nation straung, with visage swart, 

And corage fierce that all men did affray, 

Which through the world then swarmed in every part 

And overflowed all countries far away, ' 

Like Noe’s great flood, with their importune Sway, 

This land invaded. 
The glossary at the foot of the page interprets “jm. 
portune” here as cruel. And here, as before, the spirit 
of the word is lost:—and to the perception of any 
reader who has faith in such interpretations, all pas- 
sages in which this word occurs may be pronounced 
dead of the Glossary. 

Another thing is to be remarked of Spenser. There 


| can be no doubt that many of his readers follow the 


thread (nowhere entangled) of his allegory,—it is, 
however, anything but distinctly pointed out by hig 
professed interpreters. I do not feel warranted in 
trespassing so much upon your space, or it would be 
easy, by giving an outline of the first Book—that 
delicious Spenserian Pilgrim’s Progress—in its main 
argument, to show what perfect oneness of desi 
holds all the parts together. It was like Addison to 
tell us, without having read the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ that 
it— 

Can charm an understanding age no more; 

The long-spun allegories fulsome grow, 

While the dull moral lies too plain below. 
It was like Sir Walter Scott to desire that the 
characters of Spenser should be identified with all 
manner of historical personages, to the mortification 
of any fancy which might wish to feel the allegory 
through. The foppery which considers the meaning 
of Spenser too plain to be thought about, and the 
pedantry which would see in him only a dealer in 
the “ marine stores” of petty history, have alike tended 
to scare away natural and unaffected perceptions 
from most public expositions of Spenser. The train 
of thought from canto to canto is not “too plain”;— 
individual allegories are manifest enough, but the 
exact design which they all unite to form, the leading 
arguments in which they all occur, are sufficiently 
recondite to demand a search and sufficiently in- 
genious to be worth discovery. To point these out 


| would be to increase the popularity of Spenser,— 


and add to the delight of many readers who do not 
care to study poetry, but seek in it only relaxation 
and amusement.—I am, &c. H. M. 





BANQUET OF ANTIQUARIES IN THE NORMAN 
KEEP AT NEWCASTLE. 

August 8 
Most of your readers know that the town of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne derives its name from the fortress 
built there by Robert, Duke of Normandy, soon after 
the Conquest. This castle was the stronghold of the 
sovereign’s representative in the turbulent ages when 
monarchs as well as feudal chieftains were obliged 
to trust to walls of stone—and was frequently the 
It saw the Anglo-Norman 
kings pass beneath its massive portals,—it was the 
palace of David, King of Scots, on one of his 
invasions,—in it King John held conference with 


| William the Lion, King of Scotland,—Henry Ill. 


in its hall of state received King Alexander,—in it 
Edward I. and Edward III. held regal festival and 
sat in council and in judgment,—and within the great 
hall of its stern and mighty keep the grave represen- 
tatives of the sovereign came year after year to judge 
offences and dispense justice according to the laws 
of England. Its very site is one possessing great 
historical interest. It was probably a fortification 
of the Brigantes against the Romans; and ere long 
came to be occupied by the military works of that 
great people, to whom it was of considerable value 
as commanding the Bridge of Hadrian which gave 
the name of Pons AZlii to the now busy mercanl 
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eS a at 
weastle-upon-Tyne. The stations of 
= “4 — of Hadrian i nl occupied the pre- 
cincts to which the fortress of the Norman conqueror 
s gave a new importance and celebrity, and 
the Roman Castrum was probably derived the 
of the town when peaceful monks succeeded 
to the military legions of ancient Rome. Probably 
goon after the period when the Saxon court of Nor- 
thumbria was converted to the Christian faith, and 
from thence down to the time of the Norman Con- 
nest, the Roman name of the place yielded to that 
of Monkchester—a name which proclaimed that 
those soldiers of Christ,the humble wearers of the cow], 
had found their home and established the power of 
theChurch on the footsteps of the Roman warriors 
sho had long departed, But after the time of the 
Conquest by the descendants of those sea-kings whose 
yarriors drove the peaceful tenants of the cloister 
from their home, the name of Monkchester occurs 
nomore: its Saxon cloisters were overthrown, and 
the New Castle of the Norman lords of England, 
not the monks, gave name to the rising town 
upon the Tyne,—the town which ere long spread 
beneath the protection of the castle the mighty fabric 
of Norman power which had superseded the old 
castellum of Saxon Monkchester. To the Anglo- 
Norman kings this fortress was of great importance; 
and it was the scene of events memorable in history 
under the reigns of their more mighty successors. 

All that remains of the castle is the massive keep, 
—and it is one of the most perfect Norman edifices 
inthe kingdom. It is quadrangular, and nearly a 
hundred feet in height. In the lower parts of the 
fabric its walls are eighteen feet in thickness. In 
them, at different levels, galleries, staircases, mural 
chambers for rest, and openings for defence and other 

es have been constructed ; and two of the angles 
are occupied by broad spiral stairs giving access to 
the galleries and the roof. The castle contains three 
floors—on each of which is a principal chamber : 
the principal chamber of the upper floor being sur- 
rounded by two galleries in the thickness of the walls, 
and giving access to adjacent mural apartments and 
openings. The chief apartment of the castle is on 
this third or upper floor; and it is approached not 
only by the spiral staircase within the keep, but 
also by an external flight of steps from which it 
is entered under a magnificently enriched Nor- 
man doorway. This Great Hall is forty feet in 
height. It is lighted by two windows, and there 
are openings from the galleries in several places. 
A chamber which adjoins the Great Hall is called 
the King’s Chamber: it is an interesting apartment, 
and contains a Norman fireplace ornamented with 
the billet-moulding. Another adjoining chamber 
iscalled the well-room, from the fact that water was 
raised from within the keep to this chamber from a 
depth of ninety feet. The foundations of the building 
ae laid in rough masonry, which is believed to ex- 
tend toa depth of twelve feet,—and the whole fabric 
possesses enormous solidity. The ground floor con- 
tains a large chamber, having in the centre a massive 
pillar, from which the groining of the roof sprang. 
This gloomy apartment is called the donjon; and 
from it a curiously constructed angular passage, 
recently opened, gave access to a sallyport on the 
west of the keep, the door of which is considerably 
above the ground-level: and if the present doorway 
on the south, from the street into this donjon, be not 
original, the only access to this lowest apartment 
must have been by traversing the Great Hall. 

But it is impossible to describe the features of this 
curious fabric in the present letter: suffice it, therefore, 
tomention the King’s Royal Free Chapel within the 
castle, which is detached from the main building, 
and is probably unequalled for architectural rich. 
ness and heauty by any existing Norman chapel in 
this country. Few, if any, of the castles with which 
Northumberland, as the frontier county, was studded 
have better withstood the ravages of time and the 
fortunes of war than the venerable keep of this 
castle. With the exception of a bailey-gate which 
was erected in the reign of Henry the Third, the 
outer buildings and defences by which this ma- 
jestic keep was surrounded have almost wholly disap- 
Peared; and remarkable are the changes which its 
told and silent walls have witnessed within and 
around them. This fortress—in which the royal 
Predecessors of Queen Victoria frequently resided, 





held their ‘courts, entertained : their nobles, and 


planned their warlike campaigns,—was allowed to 
fall into grievous decay before the reign of James 
the First of England, when its upper chamber had 
become roofless and its lower chamber or donjon was 
occupied as the county gaol. In it the benevolent 
Howard found the prisoners pining in misery, ex- 
posed to the rain which entered its roof, and chained 
to its gloomy walls. Wretched tenements and accu- 
mulated rubbish obscured the majestic features of 
the keep: the chapel, after being used as a prison, 
became the beer-cellar of a neighbouring hostelry; 
and a beautiful Norman apartment above the chapel 
was used as a currier’s workshop. For many years 
after the accession of James I., the castle was held 
by private individuals on lease from the Crown; but 
in 1809 it became the property of the corporation. 
Much was then done by its new possessors towards 
the repair and preservation of the venerable struc- 
ture,—though at this time some additions were made 
(as battlemented parapets) which are sadly out of 
keeping with the original fabric. Of late years, 
however, the dilapidated condition of the interior 
was yery deplorable, and the exquisite chapel, once 
hallowed by the daily offices of devotion, had become 
a desecrated receptacle for rubbish and was moulder- 
ing to decay. 

In 1846 the historian of a neighbouring foundation 
of Norman piety, publicly remonstrated with the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of Newcastle, and with the corpo- 
ration, for permitting this state of things to continue; 
and the great railway works with all their consequent 
clearing away of unsightly shops and dwellings came 
very opportunely to urge upon the corporation that the 
honour as well as the interest of the town was deeply 
concerned in the restoration of the castle. Your 
readers were accordingly informed, more than twelve 
months ago, that the Society of Antiquaries had begun 
to take active measures for this purpose, A grant of 
money was obtained from the corporation, and also a 
lease of the keep to the Society asa place for meeting 
and for the deposit of their valuable collection of the 
curious relics of former ages—a collection which 
in many respects is perhaps unrivalled in Great 
Britain. The grant of the corporation has been 
applied to the restoration of the chapel, and of the 
great door-way already mentioned; and the success 
which has attended the exertions of the Society 
was on the 3rd instant celebrated by an event no 
less remarkable than a Banquet of that body in the 
Great Hall of the castle, under the presidency of 
the Duke of Northumberland. Centuries have 
elapsed since the Great Hall of this massive 
stronghold was the scene of festivity, and remark- 
able are the changes which its cold and silent 
walls have witnessed within and around them. 
The warlike sovereigns of England were there sur- 
rounded by vastarniiesgathered from all the neighbour- 
ing fiefs, Now, the time-worn fortress which looked 
down upon these brilliant arrays sees in their place 
the clustering homes of manufacturing industry, com- 
merce, and the arts of peace. In the place of mail- 
clad warriors, the castle witnessed on Thursday 
se‘nnight a gathering of noble and enlightened 
civilians assembled in the cause of Archeology, and 
desiring to bring back to the ancient walls all the 
relics that time has left of the persons who once 
moved within their shadowy chambers. Here, on 
Christmas-day a.p. 1292, Baliol feasted with the 
royal Edward,—and in this hall did homage to him 
on the morrow for his Scottish crown. Seven years 
afterwards, a part of the mutilated body of the 
Scottish hero Wallace was affixed to a frowning 
gateway of the fortress of Newcastle. That same 
gateway, with nearly all the rest of the outworks, 
has long since given way to the dwellings of toil; 
and the site of those fortifications is spanned by an 
admirable creation of an enterprise unknown to our 
forefathers—a railway viaduct, whose masonry is 
scarcely less stupendous, as far as it extends, than 
the aqueducts of the Romans. The devastating wars 
between England and Scotland being, happily, at an 
end, Scottish men and English men will on that 
viaduct pass and repass in amity, in pursuit of business 
or of pleasure. The donjon, to which body and 
mind were brought to pine and decay in gloom and 
fetters, has for some years been used for the very 
opposite purpose of training the mind of youth. 
This very chamber formed the reception-room for 





the festive assembly; and the loyal acclamations of 
subjects of Queen Victoria woke the echoes of a 
building whose every feature is characteristic of 
The antique age of bow and spear, 
And feudal rapine clothed in iron mail ;— 

when sovereigns trusted to walls of stone, and not to: 
the loyal attachment of their subjects. The occasion 
was altogether one of the most interesting that can 
be imagined, and promises to mark a new era in the 
history of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, 
It is a remarkable fact, that this respectable body- 
was in 1813 inaugurated within the time-honoured 
walls of this very castle,—but the members have 
since had their local habitation in a less venerable 
building, quite unworthy of their fine collection of 
local antiquities. The Society must not rest until it 
has accomplished the restoration of the whole fabric; 
for which purpose application has been made to the 
corporation for a further grant,—and it is to be 
hoped that the spirit of utilitarian parsimony too. 
often found in municipal bodies will not be suf- 
fered to defeat this most desirable object. The 
Great Hall was decorated for this festive occasion 
with the ancestral banners of Robert, son of the 
Conqueror, of Percy, Neville, Ratcliffe, Widdring- 
ton, Delaval, Dacre, Ogle, Umfreville, Bertram, 
Lumley, Hilton, Riddell, Fenwick, Howard, Swin- 
burne, and other great families who were connected 
with the castle, either as governors or in some other 
relation, Old arms and armour, tapestry and ever- 
greens completed the festal decoration of the walls, 

The banquet was furnished to some extent in the 
olden style,—and a goodly company, numbering 
upwards of eighty, partook of the entertainment 
provided, W.S. G. 





THE TEMPLE OF SERAPIS AT PUZZUOLL* 
July. 

I had often heard and read of this (geologically) 
famous Temple before; and had long allowed it to 
pass, from the reasonings of various geologists on the 
subject, as demonstrated, that this at least was a case- 
where a portion of the surface of the earth had actually 
been for some time depressed from its former station 
below the ordinary sea level and again elevated to, or 
nearly to, its original height. Having lately, how- 
ever, been engaged in a friendly discussion on an- 
other geological question of still more interest,—where 
my opponent introduced inter alia this case, under 
the above view, as aiding his side of the argument,—I 
was led to pay more attention to the facts than for- 
merly. The result was, first, a firm conviction that, 
however otherwise the phenomena of the case are to 
be accounted for, the hypothesis of the temporary de- 
pression and subsequent elevation by volcanic agency 
of the site and surrounding district of these interest- 
ing ruins is—notwithstanding the high authorities by 
which it has now been long supported—perfectly- 
untenable: and secondly, after arriving at this con- 
clusion, and naturally asking myself is there, then, 
another way of explaining the phenomena? and re- 
examining all former modes of explanation that I 
could meet with without a satisfactory answer, an 
entirely new explanation occurred to my mind as 
at least more rational and satisfactory. My reasons: 
for objecting to former hypotheses, and a statement 
of this new mode of explaining the difficulty, I now 
with all due deference beg to submit to yourreaders. 

First, as to the temporary depression and subse- 
quent upheaval hypothesis. Looking back to the 
time when the Temple was in process of founding and 
building, what pains did it cost the workmen to lay 
the pedestals of the superb columns so that their 
upper surfaces might be individually perfectly hori- 
zontal, as a stand each for its own pillar,—and that 
they as a group, and running in different directions, 
might be all on exactly the same level one with an- 
other over the whole area of the temple! Again, 
how nicely and with what trouble the sides of the 
columns required to be brought and fixed at the 
“ plumb,”—or rather their respective axes perfectly 
adjusted to the perpendicular to secure their stability 
and architectural beauty! Now, there can be no- 
doubt that these parts of the building retained all 
these nice adjustments (tremors from earthquakes 





* See a full description of this ruin in Lyell’s ‘ Principles. 
of Geology,’ vol. ii. p. 262. A view of the Temple forms the 
frontispiece to that work. See also a detailed account of the 
same in ‘ Curiosities of Physical Geography,’ No. 96, p. 64 
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excepted) not only up to and during the change from 
-dry land into the sea, but also during the time when 
‘these pillars stood upto their knees in mud and totheir 
middles in water. The horizontality of the upper 
and lower margins of the zones of lithodomic sculp- 
ture engirdling the columns individually and the 
uniform level of these zones as a series establish this 
latter point. Nor can there be any doubt of the 
said nice adjustments having been maintained since, 
through the change from sea to land, up to the pre- 
sent day,—at which they seem all so well retained. 
Now let us suppose that man had the problem to 
perform—to lower the previously long-settled site of 
the temple about twenty feet into the earth without 
disturbing any of the aboveadjustments,—and further, 
after it had remained thus depressed for centuries 
and had become as to all surrounding materials a 
complete fixture in that position, that he had to up- 
raise it again en masse so steadily and softly as to 
maintain during this second process the same 
adjustments intact. I suspect that with all his 
boasted intelligence and now highly cultivated en- | 
gineering faculties, he would find the operation no | 
easy matter,—nay, many times more difficult than the 
operation of originally making these arrangements. 
And are we to imagine that such a “ blind and brute | 
force” ast hat of “volcanic agency,” proverbial and | 
appalling only for its earthquaking—that is, earth- | 
convulsing—qualities, could fortuitously, and at two 
consecutive periods of time widely separated from | 
each other, accomplish what it would, as we have | 
seen, be next to an impossibility for rational man to | 
do though he had sufficient power given him and | 
went about the operation with all possible caution ? | 
The idea is out of the question. Whatever, there- 
fore, has caused the phenomena under review, the | 
temple is still in situ. The water must have risen | 





upon the pillars, and not they have sunk into the 
water, 

Secondly, this conclusion throws us back upon 
former modes of solving the difficulty in question on 
the principle of the water having risen upon the land. 
Your readers are probably aware that there were two 
modes of doing this:—the first suggestion was, that the 


waters of the Mediterranean had at onetime been raised 
above their former level by the irruption of the super- 
abundant waters of the Black Sea through the then 
newly-opened channel! of the Dardanelles, while a 
barrier existed across the Straits of Gibraltar,—and 
that at the breaking down subsequently of this barrier 
the Mediterranean resumed its original level with the 
Atlantic. This view of the matter, after it had long 
passed as satisfactory, was at last dissolved on disco- 
vering that if the irruption referred to ever took 
place, and the isthmus across the Straits of Gibraltar 
ever existed, they must have been long before 
even the first of the changes on the relative 
height of sea and land at the Temple took 
place, as it was proved to have been above water 
at the third century of the Christian era,—nay, that 
they must have been long before the existence of the 
Temple altogether, for from other and much older 
erections along different parts of the shore of the 
Mediterranean it was established that no such rise 
and subsidence of the general level of that sea could 
have occurred for many ages back.—The other mode 
of accounting for the difficulty was by suggesting that 
the ruins of the Temple had formed a cavity on the site 
into which the sea-water had been raised during a severe 
storm, and remained there for a long period as a pond 
or lagoon into which the pholades* had by some other 
accident been introduced,—and that after a time the 
rubbish of the ruin and debris from the neighbouring 
high grounds obliterated this pond. This account of 
the matter was again exploded on finding that not 
only the site of the Temple, but the country for 
miles around, has shared more or less in the encroach- 
ment and subsequent retirement of the sea. Seeing, 
then, that none of these three explanations appear 
satisfactory, let us— 

Thirdly, try a fourth key to unlock the mystery. 
It is a well-known fact that the locality in question 
is pre-eminently a volcanic region. Supposing that 
either as the cause or consequence, or both, of 
the existence of this destructive agency the internal 
parts of the earth under the Bay of Baia and neigh- 
bourhood are more cavernous than elsewhere, and 





* The molluscs that eat into the marble columns. 





that these subterraneous cavities are at times filled 
up with plutonic fluid matter, which again subsides 
and leaves the caverns empty, as we observe is 
actually the case with the superficial volcanic 
crater—what would the effect of these unseen 
changes be upon the superincumbent ocean at 
the place? As the powers of gravitation would 
thereby be modified, the effect would clearly be to 
cause the sea to swell into a tremor over the place, 
while the molten matter had withdrawn from the 
caverns,—and again, while they were filling, or had 
filled up, to cause the water to subside again to its 
ordinary level. That superficial gravity may thus 
be affected by local circumstances is proved by the 
famous experiments on the attraction of the Moun- 
tain of Schehallien; and it is rather a curious coin- 
cidence that the angle of duration caused by the 
lateral attraction of that mountain agrees pretty 
nearly with what it would be at the base of the 
watery dome of several miles diameter when the sea 
had risen twenty feet on the pillars of the Temple 
of Serapis. It is a remarkable corroboration of this 
hypothesis, too, that the subsiding of the sea is gene- 
rally supposed to have taken place when Monte 
Nuovo was thrown up—that was, we may infer, 
when the internal caverns were filled even to over- 
flowing. The remarkable silence of history on the 
two changes are thus also well accounted for,—the 
cause being entirely out of view. 

Whether this last explanation be the true one, 
admitsof tests. For instance, the going of a pendulum 
chronometer must be affected by the subterraneous | 
changes,—and even Maskelyne’s astronomical experi- 
ments on Schehallien are applicable here. The 
present day is perhaps not the best opportunity for 
bringing the question to these experiment@ crucis, as 
the Temple is supposed just now to be not far from 
its original relative height above the sea; but other 
parts of the adjacent Bay of Baia are said to be still 
immersed where the testing processes above referred 
to might be tried. 

It is said that the sea is once more rising upon the 
ruins of the Temple at the rate, if I recollect rightly, 
of a quarter of an inch annually. This according 
to our theory would indicate a withdrawal of volcanic 
matter, and probably a state of repose for some time to 
that disturbed district. Shall this celebrated Temple 
then rise from its ruins like the Phenix from its 
ashes; and thus become a watch-tower whence the 
retirement and approach of the great internal 
enemy is announced—a philosophical instrument—a 
plutometer for indicating the quantity and rise and 
fall of lava within the bowels of the earth at this | 
place ? 

How far the same principle—that of internal 
changes within the bowels of the earth affecting super- | 
ficial gravitation—may account also for the reported | 
gradual elevation and subsidence of other tracts of 
the surface of the earth, deserves consideration. On 
this principle, too, even independently of tides and | 
currents, the sea-level can be no uniform standard; 
but that surface must undulate more or less accord- 
ing to the power of attraction or varying nature 
of the materials interposed between the surface and 
centre of the globe at different localities, even when 
those materials remain unchanged.—I am, &c. M. 











PROPOSED REFORMS AT CAMBRIDGE, 

Ir is not the duty of a public critic to propose a 
course of action to those who must by their posi- 
tion be supposed masters of their subject :—it is their 
business to be right, and ours to support or oppose 
their way of setting about it. Nevertheless, in the 
present case we shall briefiy state what we should 
do :—and this because there is, in truth, but one appa- 
rent difference of principle between us and the origin- | 
ators of the proposals now under consideration. All | 
we advocate is the consolidation and extended appli- | 
cation of those plans which are really at work—with | 
the addition of one new maxim and its consequence, 
namely, that the education of the faculty and habit 
of observation is of primary importance, and should 
receive primary attention. Our proposal would be 
as follows. 

Let every student at the end of his first or second | 
year of residence, at his own option, be required to | 
stand a previous examination in ancient literature, 
exact science, and some one of the natural sciences 





to be taken from a list offered for hissclectio. + 
the classics, mathematics, and natural select 
examined in with a special view to ascertainj he 
what is the amount of the student's know] 

what has been the previous discipline which his mi 
has undergone. Let his habits of thought, — 
than his acquirements, be the objects of eat 
gation. Let the natural history examination be 
ducted upon the material objects of the science, and 
let it test the actual power of the student over 
of visible fact. Let this previous examination not be 
one of emulation :—its simple result being acceptan 
or rejection. When it is successfully passed wee 
not till then, let the student be allowed to pra 
with his studies for distinction in one of the Triposes, 
In case of rejection, let the student be again ex. 
mined at the end of another year. 

The immediate consequences of this would be ag 
follows: — The students preparing for Cambri 
would be encouraged, even compelled, to a better 
course of reading. At present it is Tripos-work on a 
small scale: —“ My son, get knowledge; digest it if you 
can, but—get knowledge.” The beginner starts for a 
large amount of acquirement too soon, gets it too 
and is often stunted in the process. Add to this, that 
out of the University the notion of the way of pili 
up a load of knowledge in the head is not nearly s9 
good as that which exists in it, with all its defects, 


| So that the previous training very often resembles 
| the four or five pounds of raw blubber which Capt, 


Parry used to give to an Esquimaux, for economy, 
before he tried how much meat his guest could 
manage to swallow. 

Next, students so trained as in our proposed 
plan would find within themselves a principle of 
resistance to the defects of the subsequent Tripos 
system, as explained in our former articles. Not to 
mention that the examiners themselves would soon 
be under its influence, yet, even if we were to have 
a succession of moderators wedded to the utmost 
faults of the present examination, the minds of the 
competitors would interpret the system in another 
sense. The questioner might pipe in one measure, 
but the answerer would dance in another. A 
trained reasoner would often scorn make-believes 
which are invented for shortness of writing, or sub- 
jects stripped of due consideration of their first prin- 
ciples because those first principles do not make 
good examination snips. A trained observer would 
often utterly refuse to read at a pace which prevents 


| thought; and this by mere habit,—for observation 


is deliberate, and looks about and about, as well as 
through. And when the instances of such scorn and 
refusal grew numerous, their example would be very 
effective in making more. 

We really believe that the evils of the present 
system are as well known at Cambridge as its advan. 
tages. But we think it likely that a great many 
persons view them as necessary incidents of that 
which produces those advantages. So do we,—but 
not to the same extent. Unquestionably, a plan 
which fosters acquirement will produce its cram men, 
as they used to be called. But we deny that so many 
need be produced: and we say that there is enough 
of it to Jeaven nearly the whole lump, more or less. 
In all probability we should be found in agreement 
with any man now at Cambridge who has thought 
upon the subject, both as to what is the good and 
what the evil of the current mode of education— 
however we might differ as to the quantity of harm 


| done or the proper remedy. 


We should gladly surrender even our right of re- 
marking on the proposals into the hands of the res 


| dent reformers of the University, if we could see 


among them any tendency to insist on the discipline 


| of education and to speak less of its acquisitions. 


It is our impression that the older ones would dwell 
more on the first point if they were not deterred by 
a feeling that they should not receive attention. To 
no other cause can we attribute the reserve which we 
fancy we have noticed in the writings of such men as 
Professors Peacock, Whewell, Henslow, &c.—Here 
we leave off for the present. The graces will be pre- 
sented in October; and we sincerely hope the mem- 
bers of the Senate, resident and non-resident, 
think of the subject as one in which the interests 
the University are very deeply concerned. 
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DR. PALEY’S ‘ NATURAL THEOLOGY.’ 

As you are in the habit of exposing literary piracies, 
itmay be well to call your attention to one of a whole- 
gale character tainting a name of large and extended 
reputation, —and whose particulars will, I doubt not, 
take most of your readers greatly by surprise. 

There is not probably one out of a thousand of 
these who does not believe the treatise on ‘ Natural 
Theology’ to have been entirely suggested by, and 
carved out of the natural resources of Dr. Paley’s 
mind,—that he had collected all the materials, and 

them according to his own ideas of method, 

and that he was in the fullest sense of the words 
an original thinker and illustrator of this depart- 
ment of human knowledge. I am in a position to 
ve this not to be the case. I can show that his 
york is a mere running commentary on another 
blication,—to the author of which he has acted 
with great unfairness, and in flagrant violation of 
the literary moralities. I charge him with taking 
the leading arguments and illustrations of his 
‘Natural Theology,’ from a book of the same nature 
written by Dr. Nieuwentyt of Holland, and pub- 
lished at Amsterdam about the year 1700—full one 
hundred years before the Doctor's treatise made its 


ce. 

Beard Nieuwentyt was one of the most erudite 
philosophers of Holland in the seventeenth century. 
About the year mentioned, he published a work in 
Dutch ‘To Prove the Existence and Wisdom of 
God from the Works of Creation.’ This treatise 
excited considerable attention throughout Europe; 
and Mr. Chamberlayne, a member of the Royal 
Society of London, undertook its translation into 
English under the title of ‘The Christian Philoso- 

’ This was published in three volumes octavo 
by Messrs. Longman & Co. in 1718-19. A French 
translation was afterwards published at Paris, in 
quarto, with numerous plates, under the title of 
‘L’Existence de Dieu démonstrée par les Mer- 
veilles de la Nature.’ 

To show the connexion between Mr. Chamber- 
layne's ‘Christian Philosopher’? and Dr. Paley’s 
‘Natural Theology,’ I give the plan of both publi- 
cations in parallel columns. The reader will see 
their almost complete identity.— 

General Arrangement of Dr. 
Paley's ‘ Natural Theology.’ 


General Arrangement of Dr. 
Nieuwentyt’s ‘ Christian 
Philosopher.’ 

Dr. Nieuwentyt has his 
“‘General Epistle to the 
Reader,” in which the same 
**General Argument” is em- 
ployed.— But more of this 
hereafter. 

Dr. Nieuwentyt also com- 
mences his application of the 
argument of design by an ex- 
amination of the human body. 
*“*Contemplation” 10 is de- 
voted to the muscles,—con- 
taining 16 sections, illustrated 
with many plates. 

Nieuwentyt describes pro- 
perties of Air, Meteors, Wa- 
ter, Earth, and Fire. 

Nieuwentyt enters upon 
the consideration of Compa- 
rative Anatomy. 

The nature of Plants is 
considered by Dr. Nicuwen- 


Dr. Paley lays down his 
“Statement of the General 
Argument” in two or three 
sections. 


Paley commences the ap- 
plication of his argument of 
design with an examination 
of thestructure of the human 
body. Chapters 3 to 11 in- 
dusive contain his illustra- 
tions. Chap. 9 is devoted to 
the muscles. 

Paley commences his 12th 
chapter with Comparative 
Anatom: 


tomy. 

Inthe 20th chapter Paley 
commences with the struc- 
ture and nature of Plants. 
Paley makes his observa- 
tions on the ‘* Elements,” 
Air, Water, Fire, Light, &c. 

Paley’s 22nd chapter is on 


yt. 
The 24th ‘‘Contemplation” 
“Astronomy.” 


of Nieuwentyt is on the 
** Visible Heavens.” 

Dr. Nieuwentyt ends his 
disquisitions on Astronomy, 
&c., with remarks of a simi- 
lar nature on the same sub- 
ject. 

This is the arrangement of both treatises,—and 
you will perceive how closely Paley has followed the 
Dutch philosopher. But the matter does not rest 

I cannot demand so much of your space as 
Would suffice even to indicate all the coincidences 
running through the illustrations of both works ; but 
Must claim your indulgence while I refer again to 
the introductory observations of each author. You 
vill find that Paley has been no stranger to ‘ The 
tian Philosopher.” 
General and Introductory Ar- 
gument of Nieuwentyt, 
Nieuwentyt — commences 
With some general statements 
“aa argument of design 
bre is suggested to the 
by any work of con- 


Paley concludes with some 
general remarks on the nature 
and existence of a Deity. 


General and Introductory Ar- 
gument of Paley. 

Dr. Paley pursues precisely 
the same line of argument, 
with very little variation in 
the language. — Paley says, 
“In crossing a heath, sup- 


trivance and skill. He then 
says,—“ That this may be 
shown after a more plain and 
not less certain manner, let 
us apply to some particular 
thing what has just been 
advanced in general, and, as 
it were, in an abstracted 
manner; and let ws suppose 
that in the middle of a sandy 
down, or in a desert or sol? 
tary place, where few people 
are used to pass, any one 
should find a watch, showing 
the hours, minutes, and days 
of the months,—and having 
examined the same, should 
perceive so many different 
wheels, nicely adapted by their 
teeth to each other, and that 
one of them could not move 
without moving the rest of 
the whole machine; and 
should further observe, that 
those wheels are made of brass, 
in order to keep them from 
rust; that the spring is steel, 
no other metal being so proper 
Jor that purpose ; that over 
the hand there is placed a 
clear glass; in the place of 
which, if there were any 
other but a transparent mat- 
ter, he must be at the pains 
of opening it every time to 
look upon the hand. Besides 
all which, he might discover 
in it a hole, and exactly op- 
posite thereto a little square 
pin. He would likewise see 
hanging to this same watch 
a little key composed of two 
pieces, making a right angle 
together; at the end of each 
of which there was a square 
hole so ordered that one of 
them was exactly adapted to 
the little pin in the said hole, 
which being applied thereto, 
a chain would be wound up, 
and a spring bent, by which 
means the machine would be 
continued in motion which 
otherwise would be in an en- 
tire rest. He might also find, 
that the other square cavity, 
at the end of the little key, 
was adapted to another pin 
or instrument, which being 
turned this way or that, 
makes the hand move faster 
or slower. At the other end 
of this little key there would 
be a flat handle, which being 
moveable therein, might give 
him the conveniency, that in 
the winding it up he should 
not be obliged to take hold of 
it at every turn of his fingers. 
Lastly, he would perceive, 
that if there were any defect 
either in the wheels, spring, 
or any other part of the 
watch, or if they had been 
put together after any other 
manner, the whole watch 
would have been entirely 
useless.” 


posel pitched my foot against 
a stone, and asked how the 
stone came to be there, I 
might possibly answer that, 
for anything I knew to the 
contrary, it had lain there 
for ever; nor would it per- 
haps be very easy to show 
the absurdity of this answer. 
But suppose I had found a 
watch upon the ground, and 
it should be inquired how 
the watch happened to be in 
this place, 1 should hardly 
think of the answer which I 
had before given, that, for 
anything I knew, the watch 
might have always been 
there. Yet why should not 
this answer serve for the 
watch as well as for the 
stone? Why is it not as ad- 
missible in the second case 
as in the first? For this rea- 
son, and for no other, viz. 
that when we come to inspect 
the watch we perceive (what 
we could not discover in the 
stone) that the several parts 
are framed and put together 
for a purpose,—e. g. that they 
are so formed and adjusted 
as to produce motion, and 
that motion so regulated as 
to point out the hour of the 
day; that if the several parts 
had been differently shaped 
from what they are, of a dif- 
ferent size from what they 
are, or placed after any other 
manner, or in any other 
order than that in which they 
are placed, either no motion 
at all would have been car- 
ried on in the machine, or 
none would have answered 
the use that is now served by 
it. To reckon np a few of 
the plainest of these parts or 
offices, all tending to one re- 
sult: we see a cylindrical 
box, containing a coiled elas- 
tic spring, which by its en- 
deavour to relax itself, turns 
round the box. We next ob- 
serve a flexible chain (arti- 
ficially wrought for the sake 
of flexure) communicating 
the action of the spring from 
the box to the fusee. We 
then find a series of wheels, 
the teeth of which catch in and 
apply to each other, conduct 
ing the motion from the fusee 
to the balance, and from the 
balance to the pointer; and 
at the same time, by the size 
and shape of these wheels, so 
regulating that motion as to 
terminate in causing an in- 
dex, by an equable and mea- 
sured progression, to pass 
over a given space in a given 
time. We take notice that 
the wheels are made of brass, 
in order to keep them from 
rust ; the springs of steel, no 
other metal being so elastic ; 
that over the face of the watch 


there is placed a glass, a material employed in no 
other part of the work, but, in the room of which, 
if there had been any other than a transparent 
substance, the hour could not have been seen with- 


out opening the case. 


This mechanism being ob- 


served, the inference we think is inevitable, that 
the watch must have had a maker ; that there must 
have existed at some time and at some place or 
other, an artificer or artificers who formed it for 
the purpose which we find it actually to answer; 
wko comprehended its construction and designed 


its use.” 





You are well aware that every student of divinity has 
heard of Paley’s Watch; yet here we see that he has 
no more claim to it than you or I. We find Paley 
following the Dutchman even in matters of detail. 


Now, did Paley know of such a person as Nieu- 
wentyt,—and had he a knowledge of that author’s 
writings? I have looked carefully through the 
edition of the Archdeacon’s work of 1803, through 
that edited by Paxen, in 1826, and through the 
last by Lord Brougham and Sir Charles Bell; and I 
find that Paley mentions Nieuwentyt’s name only 
once,—thus ; “Dr. Nieuwentyt, in the ‘ Leipsic 
Transactions,’ reckons upon one hundred muscles 
that are employed every time we breathe.” Here 
the foreign philosopher is recognized, together with 
the nature of the subject on which he had written. 
Now, it so happens that the whole of Nieuwentyt’s 
work first appeared in the ‘ Leipsic Transactions’ :— 





so that Paley must at any rate have seen it in this 
detailed form. But there can be little doubt, from 
the passages which we have quoted, that he was 
well acquainted with Mr. Chamberlayne’s translation. 
You will bear in mind that the argument or proof 
on which the whole of the ‘ Natural Theology’ of 
Paley is founded (and the same remark applies to 
Nieuwentyt’s work) a distinct unity of 
character. The illustrations may be multiplied ad 
infinitum,—but the argument itself is always the 
same. It is simply this,that when we perceive 
design or contrivance, the mind naturally, by an 
almost instinctive impulse, draws the conclusion that 
there must be a designer or contriver. On this 
general ground alone, Paley was bound on every 
principle of literary integrity to have acknowledged 
his obligations to ‘ The Christian Philosopher.” 
Everything about his work goes to impress the 
reader with the belief that it was of his own original 
planning,—and all the observations of his numerous 
commentators strengthen that suggestion. But to 
the ‘Natural Theology’ as a whole, he has no 
literary claim whatever. Such atitle as “An abstract 
of [or commentary on] Dr. Nieuwentyt’s ‘Christian 
Philosoper’ ” would have been properly descriptive of 
its nature, and of the amount of Paley’s claim in 
respect of it.—I am, &c. VeERAXx. 





EIGHTEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
SWANSEA, AUGUST 9. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

Tue General Committee met on Wednesday last 
at one o'clock at the theatre in the Royal Institu- 
tion, to hear the Report of the Council, the General 
Treasurer’s account, and to appoint the officers of 
the several Sections. Sir R. H. Inglis took the chair. 
The Bishop of St. David's was elected a Vice-Presi- 
dent in the room of the late Marquis of Bute :—and 
after the adoption of the Council's Report a vote of 
thanks was carried to Mr. Dillwyn for his work on 
Botany—of which he had placed 250 copies at the 
disposal of the Association for distribution. 


Report of the Council to the General Committee. 

I. With reference to the subjects on which the Council 
was requested by the General Committee assembled at 
Oxford to make applications to Her Majesty's Government 
and to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
the Council has to report that similar restrictions to those 
of the General Committee having been passed by the Coun- 
cil of the Royal Society, applications in accordance wii 
them were made by the President of that Society and of the 
British Association acting conjointly, and were ——— 
received. On the subject of the first resolution, the Coun 
understand from Lord Auckland’s reply that the Board of 
Admiralty will appropriate a suitable vessel for the purpose 
of an investigation into the phenomena of the tides as soon 
as the most advisable plan for her employment shall have 
been determined upon and proper instructions suggested. 
With respect to the second resolution, the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company have issued orders for carrying 
into regular and continual operation the tide observations 
on the coasts of Western India and Scinde ; and with respect 
to the third resolution, the Court of Directors have placed 
the standard bar and scale of the Indian arc of the meridian 
at the disposal of Prof. Struve, and have permitted him to 
take it with him to Russia, in order that it may be there 
compared with the similar instruments which have been 
employed in the measurements of the Russian arc of the 
meridian, 

II. The Council have been informed that a deputation from 
the Philosophical Society of Birmingham has been appointed 
to present at this meeting an invitation from that Society, 
and from other public bodies at Birmingham, to the British 
Association to hold the meeting of 1849 in that town. 

IIL. The Council have received from Mr. Phillips, Assistant 
General Secretary, a communication entitled, ‘ Reasons for 
thinking that the Annual Meetings of the British Association 
ought not to be restricted to places that present formal in- 
vitations and guarantees of expenses.’ Considering the im- 
portance of the subject, and the respect due to the opinions 
of so experienced and zealous a friend of the Association, 
the Council have deemed it desirable that Mr. Phillips's 
communication should be brought to the notice of the 
General Committee on the occasion of presenting this Re- 
port; but having been apprised that an invitation is to be 
brought forward at Swansea to hold the meeting of 1849 at 
Birmingham, and regarding this invitation as likely to be 
very favourably received, it has not appeared to the Council 
desirable to take any other present steps in reference to the 
subject of Mr. Phillips’s communication than that of bring- 
ing the communication itself to the notice of the General 
Committee. It is as follows :— 

Mr. Phillips's Reasons for thinking that the Annual Meetings 
of the Britith Association ought not to be restricted to 
places which present formal invitations and guarantees of 


expenses. 

1. By the rules of the Association, the General Com- 
mittee has the duty of appointing the place, time, and 
officers of the Annual Meetings. 
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2. By custom, this power has been limited to places 
which present invitations, to times suitable for those places, 
and to officers more or less indicated by local circ ances 

3. The practice of obeying local invitations has been 
productive of good and evil; good by the spontaneous 
awakening of many important places to scientific activity ; 
evil by the introduction of elements of display, temporary 
expedients, and expense. These have some- 
what impaired the efficiency of the Meetings, by withdraw- 
ing attention and ing time which could ill be spared 
from the essential business of one scientific week. 

4. It isthe opinion of the writer, that the balance of 
good and evil in this practice will become less and less 
favourable to the Association as time goes on: that by its 
operation the Meetings of the Association are likely to be 
made more dependent on commercial and other extrinsic 
considerations than on advantages of locality; that places 
in the highest degree desirable to be visited may not present 
invitations and guarantees; that invitations which it may 
be difficult to refuse may be pressed from places quite un- 
suitable for the Meetings; and that, finally, the Association 
may be reduced, not seldom, to the necessity of suspending 
its Meetings, or of seeing them poorly attended by unwill- 
ing members, unfruitful of knowledge, and unproductive 
of money. 

5. He thinks the proper way to prevent these mis- 
fortunes is to declare that in making arrangements for the 
future Meetings, the General Committee will be guided by 
general considerations, and will regard as only one of the 
elements for its decision, the circumstance of special in- 
vitations from particular localities. 

6. And he thinks that this declaration should not be 
delayed beyond the Swansea Meeting, where we may speak 
from the vantage ground of a very unanimous invitation 
from a place of singular attractions. 

He farther remarks that this plan will throw no discredit 
On invitations, which, as part of the elements for fixing on 
the places of meeting, will still be acceptable and influential. 
Places presenting them will still have the advantage, and 
often the preference, which such proof of scientific activity 
may deserve. The invitations will perhaps be as numerous 
after as they have been before the change. 

There is no change necessary in respect of the previous 
arrangements, which must still include inspection of the 
localities, consulting with residents, &c., before the Ge- 
neral Committee can be called on to decide. 

He will now say a few words on the financial part of the 
question. 

The system upon which the Association has been worked 
-of late years produces an expenditure of nearly 750/. for the 
local expenses of rooms, printing, clerks and messengers, 
&c., at each Meeting. Of this, 500/. has been raised by local 
contributions, and the remainder paid by the British Asso- 
ciation. This expenditure is not all necessary. It arises in 
part from the system of accepting invitations and requiring 

arantees. He estimates that 5002. will be fully sufficient, 











{ placed under his own management, to conduct a full 
Meeting of the Association at a place previously selected. 
He even thinks 4007. might be enough if the Sections be 
reduced to five (by uniting A and G), and care be taken in 
the appointment of clerks, messengers, and printers. 

To provide for this expense, the Association must find 
the means of devoting 150/. a-year (at least) in addition to 


its present annual payments. But will this be all spent in 
wain ?—all lost? He thinks not. There is in the present 
system of raising local funds a circumstance not to be over- 
looked which is productive of much loss to the Association. 
By raising so many hundred pounds at each place in the 
‘way of contribution to local expenses, there is really ab- 
stracted so much from the contribution to the general pur- 
ses of the Association. Only a certain sum can be raised 
n the place, and the larger the contribution required for 
local objects the fewer are the numbers and the smaller the 
receipts of the Association. Gentlemen who might have 
paid 10/. pay 2l.; those who might have paid 2/. are content 
with paying l.; and in some cases the very demand of a 
local contribution has driven a member from the ranks of 
the Association. 

Again, by selecting for our place of Meeting a central 
accessible point in an interesting district, where science has 
foed and life, we may expect to secure a large local attend- 
ance of new members, and yet not lose our friends from a 
distance. But it has happened that a Meeting by invitation 
has been so ill attended from public occurrences and local 
peculiarities as to cause a loss of many times 150/. to the 
Association treasury. 

Finally, as by this plan we do not preclude ourselves 
from the advantage of accepting invitations from the Uni- 
versities and large towns, but, on the contrary, can afford 
to wait for the years which may be most convenient to those 
places, there seems no objection of much strength to forbid 
the trial of it. 

In this case he would call the attention to Derby, as 
centrally situated, very accessible, in a very interesting 
country which has not been visited, and by no means de- 
ficient in scientific activity. Derby affords abundant ac- 
commodation. 

IV. The Council have added the following names to the 
list of corresponding members of the British Association :— 

Prof. Struve of St. Petersburgh, 

M. Leverrier, of Paris, 

Charles Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, 
The Chevalier Bunsen, 

Prof. Nilsson, of Sweden, 

Prof. Esmark, of Christiania, 

Dr. Van der Héven, of Leyden, 

Dr. J. Milne-Edwards, of Paris. 

V. The Council have deemed it desirable to take into 
serious consideration the expediency of maintaining for a 
longer period the establishment at Kew; for this purpose 
they re-appointed the Committee whose former report on 
the same subject was submitted to the General Committee 
at Southampton in 1846, and they now submit to the 
General Committee a second report from the same Com- 





mittee. The Council havealso to express their concurrence 
in the opinions contained in that report, with respect tothe 
services which have been rendered to science by that 
institution, even on the limited scale on which alone it has 
been in the power of the British Association to minister to it, 
and to the probability that ere long the interests of science, 
and the requirements of the public, will call for a public 
establishment, having for its purpose some of the important 
objects originally contemplated by the Secretary at Kew. 
The Council also concur in the opinion expressed by the 
Committee of the expediency of deferring for the present 
the preparation of a memorial to the Government upon the 
subject. 
Swansea, adopted 9th August, 1848. 
Ropert I. INGiis. 


Report of Kew Observatory Committee. 

The Committee appointed to consider the subject of the 
Kew Observatory having obtained from Mr. Ronald a report 
on the actual state of the building, the instruments, and 
other property of the Association therein deposited, as wel! 
as respecting the observations and experiments made there 
up to the present time, are enabled to state to the Council, 
as respects the former, that they are in a satisfactory con- 
dition, the building having undergone recently (on the 
representation by Mr. Ronald to the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests in September, 1847, of their necessity), 
such external repairs as suffice for its preservation; and 
that the instruments, such as are actually in use, are in 
good order, and accomplishing the purposes of observation 
for which they have been constructed. An inventory of 
them has been furnished to the Committee by Mr. Ronald, 
who is at present engaged in making out a complete cata- 
logue of all the property of the Association on the premises. 

In reporting on the scientific objects accomplished since 
their last Report in 1846, they consider that they cannot do 
better than extract such portions of Mr, Ronald’s Report 
above mentioned as bear upon this head, [These extracts 
we omit, as they would be of little interest to the general 
reader. } 

On this Report the Committee have to remark with satis- 
faction, as on scientific objects usefully and availably car- 
ried out.—First. On the photographic self-registering pro- 
cesses which Mr. Ronald has applied to the several objects 
of magnetic and meteorological observation — processes 
which (without reference to, or comparison with, what may 
have been doing simultaneously elsewhere or by others) 
appear to the Committee of much value and importance to 
the future progress of meteorological and magnetic inquiry. 
And—Secondly. On the valuable series of electrical obser- 
vations which have now been made during five years, and 
during the last three anda half, at two-hourly intervals, 
day and night, uninterruptedly, with observations also at 
sunrise and sunset. As these observations afford, what it 
is presumed are not to be found on all, or at all events, not 
for so long and consecutive a series, distinct numerical 
values of the electoral tension, comparable, at least, inter 
se, the Committee have considered that they ought to 
undergo regular and complete reduction and discussion, 
with a view to eliciting from them the laws of the pheno- 
mena, and on this subject they have conferred with Mr. Birt, 
who has submitted to them a plan of reduction, which they 
regard as satisfactory, and which he is willing to execute on 
a grant of 50/. being made to him for that purpose—a sum 
which they consider not excessive, and which they strongly 
recommend the Council to propose to the general body at 
the ensuing Meeting. 

On the subject of the comparability of the results with 
those obtained, or to be hereafter obtained at Greenwich 
or elsewhere, it certainly would be desirable that some 
distinct series of comparative trials should be made; and 
the Commissioners would have considered the execution of 
such a series an important practical object to be accom- 
plished during the next year of the continuance of the Ob- 
servatory, but for considerations which it is now their duty 
to state. 

The question as to the expediency of continuing the 
present expenditure of the establishment has occupied the 
anxious attention of the Committee, conceiving that the 
Council, by making mention of it in their resolution of 
April 14, is desirous of having their opinion on this head. 
In endeavouring to form a sound one, they have taken into 
consideration the state of the funds of the Association, and 
also the circumstances of the establishment itself, which 
they are of opinion cannot for the future, or even fora 
single additional year, be carried on ina manner satisfactory 
to the Association on so low a scale of expenditure as that 
which, by a fortunate conjunction of personal circumstances 
eminently favourable, has hitherto been found practicable, 
and that in fact to carry out fully some of the most import- 
ant objects which have all along been contemplated in its 
occupation by the Association a very considerable increase 
of outlay would, in their opinion, be annually necessary, 
Such increase, however, in the actual state of the funds 
of the body they are by no means prepared to recom- 
mend—since they perceive that even the present expenditure 
(could they guarantee that it shail not be exceeded) must 
prove a drain upon those funds for which the amount of 
scientific advantage to be expected from it on a scale of 
action so limited will not be held an adequate return. 
Entertaining this view of the matter, and conceiving it 
equally inexpedient to attempt to raise by private subscrip- 





tion an annual amount adequate to the object, or to apply 
to Government for aid (although they consider it by no 
means impossible that ere long the exigencies of the public 
service may require an establishment having for its objects | 
some of the most important contemplated in this), they see 
no course open but to rec 1 its disconti , from | 
the earliest period at which it shall be found practicable, | 
leaving it to the Committee to ascertain (should the Council | 
adopt this view) the most fitting mode of procedure for 
resigning it into the hands of Government, who have so 
liberally allowed the Association its temporary occupation. | 
Signed on the part of the Committee, 
J.J. W. HERSCHEL. 





The Reports were unanimously adopted, a5 wan 
as the General Treasurer’s account,—which me he 
give next week; and the General Committee 
journed till the following Monday, = 

GENERAL MEETING. 

The Association held their first General Meet; 
at Park Street Chapel at & o'clock, p.a. Sip RE 
Inglis took the chair, and said that at a co 
ing period of last year he had the honoy eg 

: tof 
placed in the chair; and since that period he haq 
humbly and imperfectly filled that position which 
he was now about to resign. It devolved upon hin 
before doing so to state what had been done d = 
the year. In alluding to what was done it was 
sufficient to call to their recollection the desire which 
had been expressed that an application should be 
made to Her Majesty’s Board of Admiralty. for 
their assistance and co-operation in furthering the 
inquiries in reference to the phenomena of tides, 
That application had been successful, and the in. 
quiries were now being prosecuted. The Council had 
likewise taken into consideration the subject of the 
Observatory at Kew, which had been referred to at 
the last Meeting, and the result would be laid before 
the Association in due time. He concluded byalludj 
to the qualifications possessed by the Marquis of 
Northampton to fill the position which he was about 
to resign to him in the most complimentary ang 
eulogistic terms. He then vacated the chair,—which 
was taken amidst loud cheers by the Marquis of 
Northampton. 

The Noble Marquis proceeded to address the 
Meeting as follows.— 

The President’s Address. 

Gentlemen,—In addressing you on the present 
occasion, I cannot but feel the disadvantageous situa. 
tion in which I am placed as compared to my friend 
Sir Robert Inglis, who has just yielded to me the 
honourable situation of your President. 

I am not, as he was last year, addressing you in 
an ancient and venerable seat of academic discipline, 
where the very aspect of the surrounding buildings 
proclaimed the long residence of learned leisure and 
elegant taste;—where, during the lapse of very 
many centuries, science and learning have made 
their abode, and where religion has consecrated their 
union. There, in that Oxford which has sent forth 
so many labourers for the cultivation of knowledge, 
—where the divine, the statesman, and the philo- 
sopher have taken their early lessons in those arts 
which were to make their names household words 
among their countrymen—there, where this Royal 
Society had its cradle, the British Association might 
well anticipate a generous welcome, and more than 
that, an audience fit though not few, and not only 
favour but assistance in its pursuits; — assistance 
from a Daubeny, a Powell, a Buckland, and others 
who were among its earliest supporters and members. 
In going, indeed, to Oxford the Association did not 
go to fresh fields and pastures new. Its visit was 
no experiment, for it had already gone to the friendly 
banks of the Isis, and found there a kind and wam 
reception when it was itself but young; when it had 
not already received the marked patronage of the 
British public, and when favour and kindness were 
the more valuable. 

The British Association has now arrived at a part 
of our Sovereign’s dominions where it cannot enjoy 
similar advantages. Remote from the metropolis, 
remote from the chief seats of English learning, 
remote also from those great highways of commun 
cation by which modern ingenuity has almost accom- 
plished the extravagant wish of annihilating space and 
time, Swansea cannot with reason expect a meeting 
numerous as those of York, and Cambridge, and 
Oxford, and still less like those that have congre 
gated at Liverpool and Glasgow. Deprived, however, 
of the advantages to which I have alluded, Swansea 
still possesses some attractions, and can advance 
some special reasons why, sooner or later, it would 
be the duty of the British Asscciation to select 
for its place of meeting. Among these, I should 


| select as one of the most important a consideration 


which is in some sense an objection; namely, 
fact that its inhabitants are remoti orbe—that they 
are in a corner, as it were, of Great Britain—that 
they are separated from the highways of steal. 
It is one of the objects of the British Association 
visit all parts of Great Britain;—to carry the 
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* ecience everywhere, not only to enlighten but to 

ive fresh light from every portion of the island. 
Hlad Swansea been as accessible from Bristol as Bath 
.. 4 yisit to Bristol might have sufficed for Swansea 
7 ‘ust as a visit to Southampton may be consi- 
— a visit to Portsmouth also. 

Inless, however, the Association had come to 
gwansea itself, or to some other place in South 


Wales, South Wales wou!d have remained unvisited, 
and a large geographical portion of the island would 


have been left unknown to the Association in its cor- 
te capacity. y 

Again, Wales comprehends an important and 

separate portion of the island; a people to whom at 
one time the whole of it belonged—a people speak- 
‘7 a different and more ancient language, civilized 
yhen the Saxon and Norman ancestors of the proud 
London, and Oxford, and Cambridge of modern 
times were heathens and barbarians—a people who 
had seen among them a Julius Cesar and a Constan- 
tine. These considerations will be of great interest at 
Jeast to the Ethnological Section of the Association. 

To the mineralogist and geologist, again, the 
nineral riches of Wales, to which England is so 
uch indebted for its manufacturing prosperity and 
political importance, will be no small attraction. 
Moreover, the chemist and mechanician will be 
guxious to witness the ingenious processes by which 
jon and copper are here, on a gigantic scale, sepa- 
mted from their ores. These reasons are amply 
sufficient to account for, and indeed to demand, a 
yisit from the Association,—without mentioning the 
warm invitation that we have received, the kind 
hospitality that we have been promised. To those 
members of the Association'who were at Southampton 
and Oxford it would be quite superfluous to allude to 
the eloquent terms in which the advocate of Swansea, 
Prof. Grove, like a potent magician, or like a repre- 
gntative of the Bard and Druid of ancient Britain, 
summoned us to the shores of the Bristol Channel. 

When I acknowledge, however, that there are 
abundant reasons why the Association should sooner 
or later visit Swansea, I have not therefore said that 
that visit ought to have taken place this year. On 
the contrary, there is one reason why it would have 
deen better had it been postponed to a later period. 
In that case it would probably have had a more 
eficient President than myself. Wholly uncon- 
aected as I am with this place, I cannot think that 
Ishould have been called on to preside had I not 
«ill continued to hold the high and honourable 
office in the Royal Society which I am about in a 
dew months to resign. 

Indeed my present position in the Royal Society 
isthe only reason that could justify me in accepting 
the invitation,—and I must candidly say that I think 
it sufficient. I can conceive nothing more important 
to both societies, in some of their chief functions, 
than a close union of feeling, and when occasion 
walls for it a union of action also. Thus their 
influence is enabled to bear with greater weight on 
the Government of their own country,—and in one 
mstance at least, it has done so, through their own, 
on the Governments of other countries also. 

It has been the habit of my predecessors in this 
chair, on occasions similar to the present one, to 
advocate the claims of the British Association on the 
goodwill of their countrymen, and to state the ser- 
vices that it has performed to the cause of know- 
ledge. They have pointed not only to the papers 
read and discussions held in our different Sections, 
but also to the reports drawn up with the greatest 
tare by men of the highest abilities and eminence 
during our vacation. They have indicated the im- 
portant scientific investigations and experiments 
carried on at our request and at our expense, and 
vhich would not have so soon, if at all, been carried 
om had the British Association not existed. They 
have summoned as witnesses in favour of the Asso- 
Cation the band of illustrious foreigners who have 
joined our ranks, and making themselves English- 
men for the time have given us the honour of their 
Presence, the assistance of their science and the 
Pleasure of their friendship. Finally, my prede- 
eessors have been able proudly to advert to the ser- 
Nees performed by our Government at the request 
of the Association, backed on several occasions by 
fe Royal Society. They have had it in their power, 

instance, to advert to the reduction of catalogues 





of stars, to the cession of the Royal Observatory at 


Kew, to the Expedition of Sir James Ross, and to 
the great combination for inquiries on terrestrial mag- 
netism. This has been the sort of argument, over- 
whelming as it seems to me, that my predecessors 
were at first called to adopt. I cannot think that more 
than this slight allusion is required from me. The 
British Association has now existed eighteen years ; 
—it has visited the chief universities and the most 
important commercial towns of the empire, with the 
exception of London, which is excluded by our pro- 
vincial character;—it has everywhere received the 
most kind, the most generous encouragement :—it 
may, therefore, well consider itself as established in 
public favour, and requiring neither justification nor 
defence. 

My friend Sir Robert Inglis, in his admirable ad- 
dress at Oxford, gave you an elaborate account of the 
discoveries of the year in most of the branches of know- 
ledge, —including much indeed that could hardly, 
in strictness, belong to such narrow limits. I shall 
not endeavour to follow his example. Indeed, I do 
not think that it is at all necessary that such a course 
should be an annual one, however advisable from 
time to time. I think it would be a fatigue to you 
were I to pursue it. Besides this, [ know my own 
physical strength would not be equal to so long an 
address, and that were I to attempt it I should 
incapacitate myself for the performance of my duties 
for the rest of the week. There are, however, some 
points to which I think it right to allude. 

First, then, I will refer to the great system of 
inquiring into terrestrial magnetism now carrying on 
by our own and other Governments, at the united 
request of the British Association and the Royal 
Society. Iam rejoiced to be able to say, that in spite 
of the politically disturbed state of the continent of 
Europe, those inquiries have not been suspended,— 
and I hope they will be continued to the period which 
was proposed for them by the Magnetic Congress at 
Cambridge. It was then proposed that they should 
be brought to a close at the end of next December. 
I trust, however, that the valuable inventions by 
which at Greenwich and at Kew magnetical dis- 
turbances are noted by self-registering instruments 
will secure still more ample information than we 
shall have already attained at the termination of the 
present year. 

The next subject to which I must advert, is the 
Observatory at Kew,—and I do so with a mix- 
ture of pleasure and of pain. I have said pleasure 
and pain. I advert to it with pleasure on account 
of the important scientific observations that have been 
there made,—the detail of which will, probably, be 
laid before you. I advert to it with pain, as the 
expenses of keeping it up have been so great that it 
will not be within the power of the Association to 
continue to do so much longer. 

Among the contents of our last volume I think it 
right to refer to what may be considered in a great 
degree a novel feature,—the ethnological portions 
that occupy a very considerable space. The names 
of their authors will be a sufficient guarantee of their 
value. Among these we find one who represented 
the Government as well as the deep learning of his 
country—a gentleman who, having commenced his 
literary career by aiding a Niebuhr, and having since 
brought before the world a laborious work on the 
mighty sovereigns of Ancient Egypt, has now come 
among us with a valuable essay on the general phi- 
losophy of language. I will not occupy your time 
by further allusion to these ethnological communica- 
tions,—but I think it proper, in addressing you from 
the chair, to add a word of caution. It is one of the 
most important and essential rules of the British 
Association that party politics and polemics be entirely 
excluded from our proceedings. It is, however, vain to 
deny, unless their authors are put on their guard, 
that there is danger that these forbidden topics may 
steal into ethnological papers. There is also another 
danger,—namely, that they may become too historical 
or too literary. Against similar risks my predecessors 
have felt themselves called on to warn the Statistical 
Section,—and I hope I may be excused for following 
their example, when there is a similar danger. 

It must be very gratifying to geologists to see a 
mathematician so eminent as Mr. Hopkins apply a 





mind accustomed to the severest studies to the most | 
important and difficult subjects of geology,—as we | 


have seen in his volume and his papers on the theories 


of earthquakes. The question itself is one of the 
greatest difficulty,—one that has exercised the talents 
and divided the opinions of the ablest philosophers, 
one that requires for its solution the aid of many 
sciences. It is, therefore, one particularly fitted to 
be presented to a meeting like this where men of 
every science are present. In itself, this may be 
considered as giving a direct and sufficient answer to 
those who ask what is the use of the British Asso- 
ciation. 

At our meeting at Southampton, Sir John Herschel, 
in words of singular poetic beauty, first intimated, as 
I believe, to an English audience the remarkable 
astronomical discovery which so soon after was an- 
nounced to the whole world, and which added an 
unknown planet to our system. I had the honour, 
as President of the Royal Society, to give to M. Lever- 
rier the medal awarded to him by our Council,—my 
predecessor in the chair had the satisfaction of receiv- 
ing at Oxford both Leverrier and Adams—the two 
gentlemen who had simultaneously, though without 
concert, pursued the same original and laborious in- 
vestigation in search of the great celestial globe that 
disturbed the course of Uranus. Of the two dis- 
coverers of Neptune, I fear that I cannot hope to 
see here the illustrious countryman of Laplace ; Mr, 
Adams perhaps may honour Swansea with a visit. 
Certain I am that you, Gentlemen, would delight to 
welcome the two philosophers whose names will now 
shine together like a twin star so long as astronomy 
shall be considered the sublimest of sciences. 

In our last volume is a communication ofa highly 
interesting and instructive nature on the microscopic 
structure of shells, by Dr. Carpenter, for the illustra- 
tion of which by numerous excellent plates the Asso- 
ciation has gone to a considerable expense. I believe 
this to be a most judicious expenditure. The sub- 
ject is one of the highest interest, not only in itself, 
and as affording the means of identifying fragments 
of shells in rocks where they are rare, but also in 
connexion with the analogous inquiries of Prof 
Owen into the structure of teeth. The microscope 
seems every day to rise into increased importance as 
a scientific instrument, affording the physiologist the 
same means of penetrating into the depths of organ- 
ization that the telescope gives the astronomer to 
pierce into the depths of space. I am sure you will 
be glad to know that a public body, the Trustees of 
the British Museum, have paid Dr. Carpenter the com- 
pliment of appointing him to a lectureship founded 
in the most liberal manner by the late Dr. Swiney. 
I believe, Gentlemen, you will yourselves have the 
pleasure of hearing him give an oral exposition of 
his investigations. 

I am sure, Gentlemen, that the members of the 
British Association must have derived the liveliest 
satisfaction from what I may call one of the principal 
events in science that has occurred since our last 
meeting. I mean the publication by Sir John 
Herschel of the results of his arduous labours at the 
Cape of Good Hope. We cannot indeed associate 
our body in any way with that great scientific enter- 
prise. It was undertaken at no suggestion from us 
or from any other scientific society. Its author was 
influenced alone by his own love of science and by 
the desire to complete the labour of his illustrious 
father; and I believe that in truth the son had more 
to do with it than the philosopher,—and science will 
be proud thatit wasso. Though, however, we cannot 
derive any glory to the British Association from Sir 
John Herschel’s brilliant success in the Southern 
Hemisphere, we may still be proud of him as one of 
our earliest members,—as one to whom we bade 
adieu on the banks of the Cam at our third meeting, 
then welcomed again at our fifteenth as our Presi- 
dent. Welcome, indeed, his presence must be on 
whatever occasion he may come amongst us! 

Although the British Association did not take any 
active part in the recommendation of the Expedi- 
tion sent out by the Government under Sir John 
Franklin, and have therefore not the same immediate 
interest in its success that they had in Sir James 
Ross's Expedition into the South Polar region, yet 
I am sure that we must all feel the most anxious 
desire for the safety of our gallant countrymen. I 
wish it was in my power to give you any satisfactory 
information on this point. Alas! I cannot do so. 
I can do no more than express the hope that the 
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game gracious Providence which shielded Sir James the other side of the question, if there be another Little wot you, 0! my brother, pono 
Ross amid the Antarctic icebergs may stretch out its side. I am sorry to say there is another side. While I toil with sweat of brow, the BY 
arm and bring back again our brave navigators. | You are all, or most of you, aware, that for many Of the leisure that doth wait me oe lite 
tare Denil : * d that ‘Neath the far-off forest bough lighter 
Europe, Gentlemen, has now seen a general peace Y¢4TS Our pecuniary funds were increasing, and tha F : _ i 
established with only partial interruption for the long We ™made large grants of money for scientific pur- Little wot you, locking upward wich a 
and unaccustomed period of thirty-three years, Poses: You must also be aware from whence those At the smoke wreaths louring there, a 
a adenine taeda @ hile the sun of {nds arose; namely, from the annual and life sub- That my vision is not bounded ralue 
eer eee Sve ae Se way seme te ae a iptions of our members. Our annual subscriptions By this dull and murky air ;— rariance ¢ 
prosperity shines,—for the prosperity of science de- S¢Tptons f —_ limited te bei a : That these thick close streets and alleys portance. 
pends much more on peace and order than on favour @T€ NOW Of a very imi Sade A oe At my bidding vanish quite, tains & 87 
and patronage. Favour and patronage have, how- , &Mtirely confined to those members who join us in And the meadows ope before me, ig Lord C 
ever, not been wanting. It is fortunate that the ‘ifferent localities, ag of vei —u ar And the green hills crowned with light, , 
followers of science have so done, for times have pn _ one = = 18 a ow ae ea Do not pity me, my brother,— ary’ ex 
arrived when it would be idle to expect similar pro- 2 Portion of our res aaniied ¢ . tia God’s dear love to' me hath given pe could | 
gress, It may be flattering and honourable to litera- Patt of them has been applied to scientific grants, Comfort ’mid the strife and turmoil took to il 
ture and science to see a great nation choose her —M™ore perhaps than we were strictly justified in so And some blessings under heaven, those by v 
rulers among her poets and astronomers, but to poetry applying. The consequence has been, that for several In the flesh I’m cloud-encompassed, ae his * E 
and astronomy it is undoubtedly an evil. Who can Yeats our expenditure has exceeded our income. It In the gloom my footsteps stray,— “3h En 
the compelled retirement from public life that would be vain to dissemble, and idle to deny, the But Isend my thoughts to wander, of‘Lord | 
bled Milton to write his great. his divine poems? inevitable consequence of such a continued excess. And my fancies far away :— <a 
— — “ ih —" h i l hod. without deviating from And they bring me strength for trial — 
. diff } There is only one method, ig d 
Who can desire that a very dl erent ambition Semel suaie, off call be which Ge am And sweet solace, day by day. of his dee 
should have taken Newton from the studies that gave OU accustomed mode of action, by rh Westwoo love, and 
the world his ‘Principia’? Who can tell how Temedy this — evil. It is one, pr ee - D. sas coul’ 
‘ ; 7 int may have retarded 38 consistent with our prosperity in other respects. SP IT = impor 
ee — . Thee png Sp | We must return to some of those great seats of OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. ot 
doubt that many a master mind will now be led away population and industry where we have a fair prospect DeatH has been busy lately in OUr especial and, we a 
from pursuits the most congenial to it by the absorb- , of a large temporary accession to our members, and | world. Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, a very eminent for their fu 


ing and prompting demands of political necessity. through them of a large addition to our funds. I am English agp much — man than Stuke- ofthe 1,21 
Still less can it be doubted that the industrious ants »@ppy to say that we have reason to anticipate an ley, or Strutt, or Douce, or Peck, or Hearne_has gons to m 
of science who laboriously bring to her granaries their , Vitation from at least one such place for the ensuing | just been —— by among us. He died at iterary an 
numerous though small additions,—who, in truth, | Yr: : : | Boulogne, on the ~ —— of congestion of the deservedly 
accumulate facts destined for materials for the greater | However this may be, Gentlemen, I cannot but | brain. He was the fourth son of John Harris Nico- Sir Harris 
minds that reason and systematize,—these industrious | believe that, were it necessary or considered advisable, | las, of East Looe, in Cornwall, a Captain in the frends of | 
labourers, I say, will be employed in very different appeal to the generosity of those friends of the | Royal Navy, and was born on the 10th of March We hai 
, naire hi : lati i y 799. Navy on the 27th of Oc. 
ways. The something new which will be sought by | Association who have followed its progress from year | 1799. He entered the y 7th of # Langhe 
them will be politi ientifie: ine | to year would not be made in vain. | tober, 1808—served under his brother, Captain J, | 
political and not scientific : the balloting he 2 3 ' 7, ~ Marryat, 
box will be more attractive than the crucible,—the I cannot conclude this address without expressing | Toup Nicolas, C.B.—and was frequently engaged at img serio 
sword of the partisan than the hammer of the geo- the gratitude of the Association for the great liberality | the capture and destruction of armed vessels and gon of bl 
logist. These considerations induce me to fear that that has been exhibited by the Corporation and in- | convoys on the Calabrian coast. He was madea 
_— : : : : : iti rans i It has, | lieutenant 20th September, 1815; but, provi 
we have no right to expect our Meeting will this | habitants of Swansea for our reception. » | he 20th Sep , 1910; but, proving un- 
year be honoured by the presence of many of our | this occasion, been shown in many ways of a most successful in his efforts to obtain employment, he 
friends from abroad, even if the distance of this | unusual nature for the convenience of the scientific retired on his half-pay,—took to the study of English 
locality did not interpose material difficulties in their | guests that are here expected. I know that all this | antiquities and English law,—married 28th M, Yarryat's 
wa must have been done at a very heavy expense, clearly | 1822,—published his first work in 1823,—and in journal) 
> ‘ eo — — proving that the inhabitants of South Wales duly | May, 1825, was called to the Bar by the Society of ipman 
t is not, however, for the sake o accounting for | Aypreciate the importance of scientific pursuits. | the Inner Temple. His first work was ‘The Life worels, wr 
the absence of illustrious foreigners that I have -_ | One of our Vice-Presidents, Mr. Dillwyn, whose | of Secretary Davison,’—still a most useful publica. 
these remarks. It is rather for the purpose of = | eminence in the pursuit of natural history has been | tion. In 1824 he put forth ‘ Notitia Historica 
serving that, happily, philosophers of this, ouumy | @ great inducement for our visit to Swansea, has | —containing tables, calendars, and miscellaneous 
have no such — - a “J csigaae aes tn | greeted our arrival with an important volume on the | information for the use of historians, antiquaries dightness 
pene das ao oa ae ectentific ta = the | Fauna and Flora of the neighbourhood, of which he | and the legal profession. A curious and im- aadanger 
oan . ay sane Sp me while E rm! S0- | has kindly placed a considerable number of copies | portant ‘ Catalogue of the Heralds’ Visitations’ was Sestares 
yy oe — en seflte - e engine |S to be used for the advantage of gentlemen most | published in 1825; and his invaluable ‘Synopsis ‘ 
exempt nm the unhappy disturbances of vod | interested in botany and physiology. The edifice | of the Peerage of England,’ in 2 vols. 12mo,, the 
countries, the sacred flame of science is especially | i, which I address you is consecrated to religion; | same year. In 1826 he published his ‘ Testamenta 
confided to them by the same gracious Providence | thereby intimating the belief that science, when | Vetusta,—a most curious and readable collection of aperficial 
that protects their happiness, their freedom, their | ¢ owed in a right spirit, is a pursuit not unworthy | wills from the reign of Henry II. to the timeof @ page 
sovereign, their laws, their independence. of those who are believers in the World’s Book | Queen Elizabeth ; and in 1827 the four following mtten, 
as well as inquirers after the material works of the | works, of which it will be enough to transcribe the ee 
" an je expound Almighty ;—intimating also the hope that the British | titles: _—‘ History of the Town and School of Rugby, Ragged Sc 
of morality and religion, the inquirers into those other | Association will ever seek after knowledge in a Chris- | ‘A Chronicle of London,’ ‘Memoir of Augustine 
laws which regulate His creation,—the searchers out | tian spirit of kindness and humility, for the benefit | Vincent, Windsor Herald,’ and ‘ The History of the 
of the means by which the knowledge of His laws | of man and the glory of God. Battle of Agincourt, with the Roll of the Men-at- 
may benefit his creatures,—haye duties to perform Prof. Grove having congratulated the assembly on | Arms in the English Army.’ His diligence almost 
which it is criminal in them to neglect : doubly eri- | the British Association’s meeting in the town of | surpasses belief. The ‘Roll of Arms of Peers and 
minal, if to them it be given in an especial degree to | Swansea, and Sir Henry De la Beche having alluded | Knights in the Reign of Edward II.’ and ‘The 
perform those duties by a special exemption from the | to the wide field which the neighbouring district pre- | Statutes of the Order of the Guelphs’ appeared in 
evils which oppress their fellows elsewhere. sents for scientific reasearch, the meeting separated. | 1828; and ‘The Roll of Arms of the Reigns 
In England, these duties devolve, in particular Henry III, and Edward III,’ and “The = ~ 
branches of knowledge, on particular societies; but in of the Order of the Thistle’ in 1829. 
science in general, and in all its ramifications, they rest A CITY LYRIC. Household Book of Elizabeth of York (the - ) 
in a more especial manner on the Royal Society and *Mid the crowd I needs must linger, of Henry VII.) and the Household Boo hes: it | 
on that which now I have the honour of addressing. Aye, and labour day by day,— Henry VIIT. were two of his more important i thereto, 
To the former I have nothing to say in this place. But I send my thoughts to wander, tributions to biographical and domestic —.. 
To the latter it is my present duty to address myself. And my fancies far away. Report on the L'Isle peerage case and his a 
To you, then, Gentlemen, I say heartily, that it In the flesh I'm cloud-encompassed, | : of the Earldoms of Strathern, Monteith, and mating th 
would not become you to rest on your oars, or to Through the gloom my path doth lie;— are monuments of human diligence in matters cor @ ; 
look at th dly vol th aie oes R In the spirit, by cool water nected with genealogy. His ‘ Life of Chaucer’ and tice and 
senteceill rh ar tees aiasaniie m* We Saaeroneny enna 5. his lives of Walton and Cotton prefixed to Mr. Pick- pos : 
have done enough.” You have not done enough. tp pity me, yd i . ering’s beautiful edition of * The Complete sagt 
You are bound by the engagement you have taken I uneeeen neha exhibit the most successful nap soe a Loe 
in becoming members of this noble body—you are Flashing in the golden ray. information hitherto imperfectly exp Davis’ industrial. 
bound to Sir David Brewster, its originator—to Mr. And mine ear doth drink your music, gether unexamined. _ His edition c re a 
Harcourt, its legislator—to Lord Fitzwilliam, who Song of birds or rippling leaves, * Poetical Rhapsody’ is an instance 0 he text # Wy, we dc 
took the honourable but perilous post of its first Or the reaper’s stave, sung blithely different department of our literature:—the t oe fin 
President, and to those officers who have so zealously ’Mid the ripe brown barley sheaves. elaborately accurate and the notes and — canes, V 
served it, todo your best for its continued prosperity. I go forth at will, and gather full and precise. His ‘Scrope and Grosvenor bm 
§ desire 
from whi 
Uagnifica 


Like our soldiers and our sailors, like the ministers 
of the laws of the land and the expounders of the laws 





Now, Gentlemen, in considering how this object is to Flowers from gardens trim and fair; his ‘ Siege of Caerlaverock’ exhibit all his accustom 
be attained, we must look not only to what it has Or amongst the shady woodlands 4 diligence and the vast extent of his peg ee 
uchieved and to its present popularity, but also to Cull the sweet blooms lurking there. formation. The ‘Memoir of Sir Kenelm Digby 
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ey *Autobiogra hy of Lady Fanshawe’ continue to 
gene on pal contributions to our 
~ stor literature;—and ‘The Chronology of History,’ 
i for ‘Lardner’s Cyclopedia,’ is a work of 
shich we have had occasion to test the extraordinary 
ralue on many occasions when historians | are at 
eaiance on the accuracy of a date of historical im- 
portance His ‘ Life of Sir Christopher Hatton’ con- 
tains a sarcastic exposure in every page of the errors 
ig Lord Campbell's Life of the handsome Lord Chan- 
,—and his unfinished ‘ History of the British 
Navy’ exhibits the new and important matter that 
he could bring to bear on whatever subject he under- 
jook to illustrate. His great works, however, and 
those by which his name will be best remembered, 
we his * History of the Orders of Knighthood of the 
British Empire,’ in four thick volumes, and his edition 
of‘Lord Nelson’s Letters and Despatches’ in seven 
qdavo volumes. He was engaged till within a week 
of his death in editing the papers of Sir Hudson 
lowe, and throwing what light his unremitting exer- 
ions could contribute in elucidation of a very painful 
jut important subject of historical inquiry. He has 
it a widow and eight children to lament his loss: 
gi, we are sorry to add, with very little provision 
frtheirfuture maintenance. A part of what remains 
ofthe 1,200/. a-year assigned by Parliament for pen- 
sons to men, and the widows and children of men, of 
literary and scientific attainments could not be more 
deervedly given than in the case of the family of 
Sir Harris Nicolas. We are glad to think that the 
fiends of Sir Harris are already active in the matter. 
We have to record, too, the death, on the 9th inst., 
a Langham in Norfolk, in his 56th year, of Capt. 
Maryat, the well-known novelist. He had been 
mg serious! y unwell—from the bursting of a succes- 
son of blood-vessels; and his friends had for some 
time ceased to entertain the slightest hope of his 
utimate recovery. The recent loss of his eldest son in 
the Avenger is known to have materially affected his 
health. It seems almost needless to recapitulate Capt. 
Maryat’s claims to obituary notice in a literary 
jumal—his ‘ Peter Simple,’ ‘Jacob Faithful,’ ‘ Mid- 
sipman Easy,’ ‘Percival Keene,’ and other sea- 
novels, written with spirit and humour which gained 
them an instant and brilliant popularity. For the 
noment they have been pushed out of sight by the 
witings of the less professional humorists; and their 
dghtness of construction may be further thought to 
adanger their chances of return to a place in our 
literature of fiction. Yet the best are better than any 
‘ult-water tales” since Smollett’s —and the worst 
aenot to be readily laid aside when once taken in 
und. The book on America was an angry and 
aperficial mistake: —-but still it contained some 
my pages and touches which are not to be for- 


At a meeting of the friends of the Field Lane 
Ragged School, on Monday evening, Lord Ashley, the 
President, took up the suggestion thrown out in last 
rek's Athencum as to the propriety of a change of 
the general name of these schools. His Lordship 
disapproves of change—but his reasons appear to us 
tbeinconclusive. The pith of his argument is this: 
the ragged classes exist as a substantive fact,_the 
mged schools are consequences of that fact: ergo, 
tis profitless to change the name so long as the fact 
rmains. This logic does not strike us as sound at all. 
We deny the premises. The ragged school is not 

natural consequence of the existence of a ragged 
tgs: it has no kind of sequential relation whatever 
thereto, The school did not arise as a necessary 
ajunct of the class; but as an institution hostile to 
8 existence—worked with the object of extermi- 
tating the ragged class altogether. The entrance 
nto the school is the first step out of the order of 
Teeand rags_—the constant aim of the teacher is to 
Revent relapse into it. Every scheme proposed in 
‘omexion with the school has the same ultimate 
_ We contend for agricultural—or at least 

: |—training. Lord Ashley advocates emigra- 
ton to the colonies,—to which, after industrial train- 
&%we do not object; but the end is always the 
&me—final elevation and separation from the ragged 
Casees, Why then continue a repulsiveand degrading 
.gnation—affixing to the very instrument by which 
*a desired to elevate, the characters of the condition 
elevation is desired? Names are not 


inignificant things. It may be said that the world 





is merely imposed on by lofty titles. It may be so 
—but the world has agreed to receive the fiction as 
a fact. Wesee no gain to the cause of truth nor 
any worthy purpose to be served from calling schools 
for the order of poverty by the lowest and perhaps 
most reproachful term which its vocabulary affords. 
We would recommend Lord Ashley to reconsider the 
grounds of his objection, Let him inquire as oppor- 
tunity offers from the poor themselves—the better 
of the very poor, those who may be indigent without 
being criminal; and we venture, from some experience, 
to think that he will find many who refuse to avail 
themselves of advantages presented by an institution 
the very name of which is a degradation. The word 
ragged expresses a condition—gives to the thing a 
certain character and standing—so far as it goes, 
legitimates it. Infant school means a school for 
infants—ragged school a school for rags. We would 
not exclude the ragged; but would make their rags 
the accident, not the object, of the plan We cannot 
close this paragraph without noticing that the con- 
ductors of the Field Lane Institution make a stren- 
nuous appeal to the philanthropic public for aid in 
carrying out their humane object :—an appeal which 
we cordially support. 

The gentleman with whom our readers are ac- 
quainted under the signature of Q.E.D. will not 
let us alone. He writes to us again complaining of 
what he calls “ unfair and garbled” quotations. We 
cannot afford more space to such speculations as we 
have given specimens of:—we have exhausted the 
fun, and cannot see the sense. But we are quite 
willing and desirous to Jet our readers know that 
Q.E.D. does charge us with unfair quotation—and 
that those who take any interest in the matter may 
see all that he wants them to see in his pamphlet, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Baily, Brothers. Our correspondent 
assures us that we do not know our man, and that 
we have caught a Tartar. We certainly do not 
know our man,—but we know the kind of man. We 
catch many such Tartars in the course of a year. 
Seriously, we have given this correspondent a pub- 
licity which will answer his purpose, if it can be 
answered ;—and we now take our leave of him. 

On Wednesday a meeting of the friends of the 
Bath and Wash-house system was held in the 
Committee-room of the Institution, George Street, 
Euston Square. The Report exhibited the amount 
of good effected by the establishment in the northern 
district of the metropolis, as well as its monetary 
success. The Institution has afforded, during the 
last month, accommodation to 16,143 bathers, and to 
16,193 poor women, who have washed, dried, ironed, 
and mangled the clothes of themselves and families, 
—representing the means of providing for personal 
comfort and cleanliness to the extent of 300,000 
cases annually. The premises are, however, much 
too small for the demands of the neighbourhood. 
Hundreds of applications are reported to be daily 
rejected, for mere lack of accommodation. The 
funds of the institution are not sufficiently flourishing 
to enable the committee to enlarge at present: the 
public is appealed to,—and, it is to be hoped, with 
such success as will warrant them in proceeding at an 
early period, either to rebuild or enlarge, so as to put 
the establishment upon a scale of efficiency com- 
mensurate with the wants of the neighbouring inha- 
bitants. 

We have received the following :— 

Surbiton near Kingston, Surrey, 
August 10. 

I observed last night for the first time this year the re- 
markable display of shooting stars whose periodical occur- 
rence seems now to be placed out of doubt.—I was return- 
ing about 9 o’clock from Hampton towards my residence in 
Surbiton, when I observed these meteors at alower level of 
our atmosphere than I recollect having seen them before ;— 
they were likewise of a darker red in appearance than 
usual. Their direction was chiefly south-east.—I am, &c., 

Ropert H. ScnomBuRGE. 

We see with satisfaction the noiseless but solid 
progress which is being made by the College of Pre- 
ceptors, noticed from time to time in our columns, 
The institution has recently held its fifth half-yearly 
examination for the purpose of granting diplomas— 
or, as they must be called until the College shall 
obtain its charter, certificates. The attempt to 
elevate the scholastic profession in the social scale 
from within,—that is, by developing higher capacities 
in the teacher and laying the claim for social consi- 
deration on the ground of intellectual advancement,— 





is wise and reasonable. Considered in regard to the 
public importance of their several functions, there is 
nothing to justify the inequality of social status held 
in this country by the members of the scholastic, the 
legal, and the medical guilds. Ifany preference ought 
to beassigned in the order of nature, solid reasons could 
be given in favour of the first. The wise Athenians 
saw and acted on the principles here involved. Their 
instructors occupied the highest civil positions; and 
were among the most largely remunerated in the 
commonwealth. Certainly the scholastic ought to 
be a learned profession—and to take rank as such, 
Next to literature, it requires the best developed and 
disciplined powers, mental and moral, for its success- 
ful pursuit: but in an age in which the claims of 
literature are overlooked, it is not out of character 
to find the schoolmaster fallen into contempt. A 
wiser spirit is, however, dawning on the world :—and 
amongst the better signs for the future, ranks the 
fact that these two guilds are taking the work of 
their elevation into their own hands. With the 
public teacher, the private teacher would necessarily 
rise into social importance. The chief point, however, 
is that the movement commence at the root—in the 
body itself; and in this work the College of Pre- 
ceptors may prove of vital assistance. The number 
of diplomas already granted by the College is consi- 
derable: and, though they lack as yet the character 
of diplomas given by incorporated bodies, the value 
attached to them may be judged by the fact of their 
holders having been enabled to command a higher 
class of engagements and increased salaries. The 
first object of the Council is now to obtain a 
charter. They meet, and must expect to meet, with 
opposition from powerful sectarians—because the in- 
stitution does not recognize a religious test;—but if 
the institution give way to this opposition, arid accept 
such test from either one party or another, it is lost. 
We have no reason to suppose that any such weak. 
ness as we deprecate will be exhibited by the Coun- 
cil; but we know that opposition to its incorporation 
is menaced,—and it is no unreasonable fear that the 
Council may, under pressing exigencies, be tempted 
to conjure that opposition by submission to a formula 
which would destroy the young institution’s peculiar 
claims to support from the general body of the scho- 
lastic world, 

We see that Mr. Waghorn, whose long and active 
services in the cause of steam communication with 
India are so well understood by the public, has re- 
ceived a recognition of the same from the East 
India Company in the form of an annuity of 1002, 

The Scientific Societies Bill, to which a corre- 
spondent of the Atheneum stated several objections 
some weeks ago [ante, p. 589], has been withdrawn 
in consequence of the difficulties which it encoun- 
tered. 

The Society for the Improvement of the Condition 
of the Labouring Classes have just issued a circular, 
accompanied by seven designs:—1. A model lodging- 
house for unmarried agricultural labourers. 2. A 
double cottage for agricultural districts; the other 
five designs being variations, to suit particular cir- 
cumstances, of the same idea. The success which has 
attended the model lodging-house in George Street, 
and the desire, growing daily, of the poorer classes 
to escape from the contamination of the cheap 
lodging-houses of St. Giles’s, have induced the 
Association to send out this circular as a suggestion 
to capitalists and others to engage in the erection of 
superior dwellings for the poor merely as a safe and 
profitable investment of money. It declares that 
such an outlay of capital would secure the return of as 
large a per-centage as would be rendered by money 
invested in ordinary cottage property. The general 
details of the plans suggested are founded upon the 
working model in George Street. We are not certain 
that this is entirely judicious. Though many of the 
arrangements of that model are very admirable, there 
are parts of the plan liable to serious objection. The 
place is decidedly not home-like. Taking it as a 
whole, we have some difficulty in believing that a 
self-respecting workman could settle down in it as a 
permanent inmate. The sleeping niches—it would 
be absurd to call them rooms—are too small, the fur- 
niture is too rude and scanty. Most of the rooms are 
but scantily supplied with light and air. No altera- 
tion of the house could materially improve it in these 
respects :—the badness of the situation is an original 
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and radical fault. It is built in one of the narrowest, 
dirtiest, and lowest streets of London,—a street in 
which no honest, self-respecting man, however poor, 
would have taken up his abode before the recent 
changes. We should not refer to these points now, but 
that we fear other dwellings for the poor may be 
modelled upon its defects as well as upon its advan- 
tages. These we would guard against. It is no doubta 
sound principle for the guidance of the philanthropic 
builder that the improved dwelling must be carried 
into the quarters of the poor;—but there can be no 
reason for placing it in the very worst situation. With 
no material difference in the cost, and none at all in 
the essential features of the plan, the model lodging- 
house might have been built in the new and spacious 
Endell Street, in Bloomsbury Street, or in Charlotte 
Street: in either of which cases it would have had a 
good frontage, an interesting look-out, plenty of air 
and light, and an approach not necessarily beset with 
the lowest characters of both sexes. The absence of 
these advantages must be a great drawback upon the 
prosperity and usefulness of the institution, — yet it 
flourishes notwithstanding, Almost all the cribs are 
let out; and there is every reason to believe that 
this, the second year of its existence, the receipts 
will cover all the expenses. The cost to the occu- 
pier is 4d. a night, or 2s. a-week. In the proposed 
agricultural cottages — land and building mate- 
rials being cheaper in the country—the rate calcu- 
lated for the accommodation of single men is 1s. 2d. 
per week. In connexion with the rural cottage a 
suggestion is thrown out for annexing an allotment 
of land to be cultivated by the inmates: but this is 
only an accessory of the general plan,—one, however, 
well worth consideration. Every cottage is to have 
a small library of books, 





Closing of the present Exhibition. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters 
and Deceased British Artists, is OPEN Daily from Ten till Six, 
and will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, en 2.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Ci ogue, ls. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


ERUPTION OF MOUNT ETNA. 

NEW EXHIBITION at the DIORAMA, REGENT'’S PARK, 
representing MOUNT TNA, in SICILY, under three aspects— 
, Sunrise, and during an Eruption; andthe INTERLOR 

ARK’S at VENICE, with two effects—Day and Night. 
the latter, the Grand Machine Organ will perform. Open 
en till Six.—Admittance, 2s,; Children under Twelve 

Years, Half-price. iss 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Most important 
LECTURE, by ISHAM BAGGS, Esq., on ASIATIC CHOLERA 
and its dependence on the ELECTRICAL STATE of the ATMO- 
SPHERE, with New and Practical Suggestions for its Treatment, 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at Two o'clock, and in the 
a ep Ae and Saturday at Nine. POPULAR 
LECTURES by Dr. RYAN and Dr. BACHHOFFNER. _Dio- 
ramic Effects are exhibited in the New Dissolving Views, which, 
with the Chromatrope and Microscope, are shown on the large 
Dise. Experiments with the Diver and Diving Bell. New 
Machinery and Models described. — Admission, 1s.; Schools, 
Half-price.—The New Catalogue, ls. 
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SOCIETIES 


Horticutturat.—August 1.—J. J. Blandy, Esq. 
in the chair._Sir C. Morgan, Rev. H. Glossop, 
T. Baring, W. Strachan, E. L. Betts, and W. Price, 
Esqs., were elected Fellows.—From a greenhouse 
on the leads of his seed- warehouse at London 
Bridge, Mr. Wrench sent flowering specimens, 
clean and healthy, of Fuchsia serratifolia and Alice 
Maude,—showing what can be done, by proper ma- 
nagement, with such plants even in the heart of 
London. In the house in question were also brachy- 
comes, phloxes, primulas, mignonette, Jropeolum 
canariense, and other plants, which keep up an abun- 
dance of blossoms throughout the year. ‘The house 
is about twelve feet long, nine feet wide, and eight 
feet high; and is warmed by hot water from one 
of Stephenson's boilers. By a like contrivance, 
therefore, or by the Belgian window gardens, and a 
little care and common sense treatment, the pent-up 
denizens of our crowded towns may enjoy the plea- 
sures of horticulture and the beauty of flowers even 
in districts ill-suited to their growth.—Of fruit, some 
remarkable pine-apples were shown; and among 
these was a Providence from the Royal Garden, 
Frogmore, weighing 11 lb. 50z., for which a silver 
Knightian Medal was awarded.—For a Providence 
weighing 10 lb. a Banksian medal was awarded to 
E. Lousada, Esq.—A dish of black Hamburgh grapes, 
fair bunches and well coloured, was furnished by J. 
B. Glegg, Esq. It was stated that Mr. Chapman, 
the gardener, finding the vines that produced them 





in a bad condition, examined the border and found 
it wet and cold. He cut a trench, three feet from 
the front of the house, across the border, and found 
the old roots decayed, with only a few new ones 
issuing from the stems of the vines. In the begin- 
ning of November, 1846, he filled the trench with 
hot stable manure, and covered the border three feet 
deep with oak leaves, The house was forced on the 
21st of the same month. The vines broke weakly 
and showed a light crop, which ripened in April. 
After the fruit was cut, the house was shaded, and 
the remainder of the border removed, completely 
baring the roots, even though the tops were in full 
leaf. The border was well drained with oak-wood, 
over which was placed a foot in thickness of long, 
fresh manure; fresh soil, turfy loam, and horse-drop- 
pings were then applied, replacing the roots in it 
carefully; and after all was finished it received a gen- 
tle watering,—and in a fortnight the vines commenced 
growing and made shoots to the top of the house. 
These ripened in October and were pruned in No- 


vember. Forcing commenced in February :—and the | 


result is a fair crop of fine grapes, with the promise of 
a better next year. It will be seen that by renewing 
the border while the vines were in leafin May 1847, 
a year was saved; a circumstance of great importance 





| 


in a case of this kind.—Samples, green and white, | 


of a nice sort of elastic hexagon garden netting were 


Society was Tritonea aurea,—a Caffreland production 
nearly related to gladiolus, with large orange flowers 
of considerable beauty, giving promise of being, when 
better grown, a fine thing; and, possessing a colour 
scarce in gardens at this season, it will no doubt prove 
an acquisition. 





FINE ARTS. 

Booke of Sundry Draughtes. Principally serving for 
Glaziers ; and not impertinent for Plasterers and 
Gardeners, besides sundry other Professions. By 
Henry Shaw, F.S.A. Pickering. 

Tuis is the reprint of an old work—or at least part 

of one,—with some modern additions. The original, 

with the same title, contained some further informa- 
tion concerning “the manner how to anneal in glass, 
and also the true forme of the Furnace and the secrets 
thereof :”—which are omitted here as not likely to 
suit modern systems of manufacture. The original 
work was printed in London in 1615, by Walter 

Dight, “at the Sign of the Falcon in Shoolane.” The 

author is one Walter Gidde: and the preface which 

he has given is so accurate a description of its nature 
and uses that we must extract it— 

As the principal beauty and countenance of Architecture 
consists in outward ornament of lights,so the inward partes 
are ever opposite to the eies of the beholder, taking more 
delight in the beauty thereof, being cunningly wrought, 
than in any other garnishing within the same. To which 
purpose is set down in this variety of Draughts some ordi- 
nary and plaine, others curious and pleasant; and although 
it may seem to those expert in Glazing that these Draughts 
are needless, being so plaine and in use, not deserving in 
this sort to be published, yet notwithstanding here [ doe 
in friendly courtesie admonish, that it is most needful, 
giving choice to the Builder, both for price and draught 
of work, which by no understanding can the Glazier so sen- 
sibly demonstrate his feat as by having his Examples of 
Draught, for by such show the Builder shall understand 
what to make choice of, for whose care and furtherance 
only I have published this notice of glazing, knowing the 
expert master is not unfurnished of these usual Draughts, 
though each workman have not all of them. 

To these Draughts Mr. Shaw has added a few 

designs by Mr. Willement, and a collection of ex- 

amples of window fastenings, stanchions, &c., from 
old authorities, which will enable a modern tradesman 
to reproduce very respectable middle-age windows. 


It is difficult to say that in these times, when plate 
glass of the tinest quality is to be had at a moderate 
price, it is expedient to revive the small pieces of 
glass and the leads which joined them for ordinary 


domestic use. That they ought to be introduced in | 
architecture of the style of the period for which the | 


book was written there can be no doubt. To the 
gabled domestic architecture of old times they are 
appropriate and becoming; and we do not see any 
part of the surface of a room where embellishment 
can be more effective than in the windows,—first, in 
beauty of form, as in plain symmetrical glazing,— 
and afterwards by colours, if higher decoration be 
required. 


We conceive that the editor and publisher or an 
volume have conferred a benefit = ‘so 
builders and architects, and on those who hovelaiee 
to build, by the publication of these “ Draughtes” 
They contain a vast repository of varied beau 
There are many sparkling and effective combinations 
of symmetrical forms—and not a few of them will be 
useful for other purposes and patterns than those of 
glazing. Still, we are not without a strong impress; 
that more beautiful designs might be found and 
greater variety too of pattern, than we have re 
The work will have served a most important Use 
if it shall lead some one to endeavour to outstrip it 
in number and variety of examples. : 

It will probably serve to promote the uses of this 
book if we give a short notice of the patterns which 
seem to us the more beautiful—and also of those 
which appear less so. It may tend to prompt in- 
vention if we speak more definitely regarding them 
than is usual in Art-criticism, 

Pattern No. 1 is the usual simple lozenge . 
and No. 2 is the alternate per a a 
so well known in Elizabethan roofs. No. 3 jg g 
sparkling combination of circles and squares,—of 
which the effect in judicious colours will be very 
fect. No. 4 is symmetrical, but wanting in vari 
of effect,—the lines being little more than repetitions 


| of the parallel lozenge, and the rectangle though 
shown by Mr. Haythorn.—From the garden of the | 


symmetrical not being sufficiently important to 
relieve the sameness of effect. No.5 exhibitsa com. 
bination of the square with the rhomboid, which jn 


| judicious shades of colour will be very effective, 





Patterns 6 and 7 are arcs of circles, prettily com. 
bined: they would be prettier if inverted. No.8 is 
devoid of meaning—and more elaborate than No. 4, 
but less effective. No. 9 is simple, and with tints to 
give a prismoidal effect would come out beautifully; 
but we think it would be improved by making the 
left side the top. No. 10 is laboriously tame. No, 
11 elaborately clumsy and devoid of meaning,—No, 
12 is strikingly defective as an attempt to exhibit 
continuity, which every now and then with sudden 
jolt is brought to a stand. No. 13 is complex. 
Nos. 14 and 16 possess both unity, symmetry, and 
continuity—and are quite perfect. No. 15 is simple 
and beautiful—1l7 is very clumsy. No. 18 is u- 
objectionable — 19, disproportioned — 20, capable, 
with colour, of great beauty. No. 21 is not effective 
in proportion to the number of its parts. 

Of the remainder, the following are admirable:— 
42 (with one blunder in drawing), 44, 46, 47, 48 
(with a blunder or two in the drawing), 49, 52, 57, 
58, 63, 64 (72 has narrowly missed it), 73, 85, 86, 
87, 88, 90, 93, 97, 104, 105, 107, 114. These 
require good colouring to bring them out :—23, 32, 
40, 41, 43, 45,50, 55, 66, 70,71, 76, 78, 81, 91, 
92, 94, 102, 106, 112. The following are simple 
and symmetrical: —22, 25, 27, 28, 29, 31, 34, 35, 
37, 38, 56, 59, 65, 108, 109, 110, 113, These 
will have a good effect if well shaded :—24, 33. 
The rest are laboriously ineffective :—especially 26, 
30, 36, 39, 51, 53, 54, 60, 61, 62, 67, 68, 69, 
74, 75, 77, 79, 80, 82, 83, 84, 89, 95, 96, 98, 
99, 100, 101, 103, 111. 

The pains that we have taken to appreciate the 
excellencies and discriminate the defects of this work 
will serve, we trust, to show our sense of its value: 
—and if these criticisms provoke the expression of 
diversity of opinions, and lead our readers to reason 
on that diversity, we shall have accomplished the 
great end of our criticism and (as we presume) of 
the publication itself. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Festival at Cologne. 
August. 

Ar no time, perhaps, since the laying of the second 
foundation stone has the Cathedral of Cologne &- 
hibited a greater appearance and activity than it 
does at this moment. Owing to the late politica 
disturbances, it was feared at one time that the 
commemoration of its six hundredth birthday, which 
has long been looked forward to as one of the most 
important epochs in its progress, would have been 
postponed sine die. It has, however, been suddenly 
resolved to celebrate the day,—or rather three days 
—with all the splendour that may be; and all 
are strained at the eleventh hour to complete 
preparations in time for the 14th of this mom 
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: had impeded. Workmen swarm 
sich hee Oe and aise the building. The 
ite of the mallet and trowel, which has sounded 

the last few years like the reanimated pulse of 
i tuilding, is quickened to a feverish speed ; and 
ts ber, the architect, allows himself so little rest 
s to body or mind, that his pulse must be pretty 
puch in the same condition. Yet, with all this 
adivity, there remains so much to be done, and so 


jittle time to do it in, that to a mere looker-on the 


york seems more than human hands can accom- 
piish. It is not only that the temporary roof has to 
ie finished above and the pavement laid below, but 
the light of Heaven still pours in on each side 
through a wide gap between wall and roof; and the 
part of the grand north and south transept 
yindows—especially of the latter—with all their 
endid tracery, still lie scattered in the workshops. 
The King of Bavaria’s new painted windows—which 
yere received here the other day with the roar of 
canon and strewing of the streets,—are only half- 
yay up: and even when all these essentials shall 
have been completed, the clearing away of the ac- 
cumulations of materials and rubbish inside and out 
rill be itself a herculean task. Meanwhile, as a 
fist and necessary precaution, the entrance of all 
yistors, excepting to the choir, &c., is strictly for- 
pidden, No garb but that of the ouvrier finds 
gimission to the chief centres of activity; and, 
hakind exception was made in our favour, | 

yet what with splashes of dirty water from the roof, | 
sry shots of hot lead from the window, and stone 
dust everywhere, we soon felt that our clothes were | 
ray much out of place there whatever might be 
ourselves. | 
In point of internal decoration, the King of, 





nected with the history of the Three Kings of 
Cologne. All these are of the highest beauty of 
conception and colour. The King of Bavaria may 
well boast that his Munich glass painters are the 
first in the world. I doubt whether, as artists in 
any line, the Munich school ever appeared to greater 
advantage than it does here. The artists chiefly 
concerned in these windows have been Professor 
Hess and Herr Ainmiiller. 

It had been expected that on this coming occasion 
the old partition wall behind the organ, between the 
chancel and choir, would, with the organ itself, have 
been removed, and the whole grand length of the 
centre thrown open. But it appears that, temporary 
as it is—if a wall that has stood for three hundred 
years can be so called—it is still too essential, just 
at that vital junction, to the safety of the building 
to be removed; and Zwirner begs his friends, if they 
wish him to sleep quietly in his bed, to abstain from 
urging his removal of a stone of it. This, therefore, 
must continue a great eyesore to impatient spec- 
tators—though it will be coloured over of the same 
hue with the rest; but meanwhile, the wooden par- 
titions of the aisles on each side of it were rapidly 
tearing down before our eyes. 

The programme of the three days’ féte, as a mix- 
ture of the solemn, the festive and the historical, 
coloured with German bonkommie and exalted by 
German music, is sufficiently interesting. The morn- 
ing of the 14th will open with a procession of the Dom 
Vereins, to the number of some thousands; who will 
fetch the Archbishop and other prelates, and conduct 
them in state to the Cathedral. There they will 
be met by the choristers from the gymnasiums and 
various classes of singers singing the 12]st psalm, 
“ Letatus sum in his.” 





At the entrance of the | 


turbances, may so far profit as to enable him still 
to keep together the unrivalled body of artists and 
workmen whom he has collected and trained with 
so much labour and zeal. May his hopes be ful- 
filled! But the progress of the Cathedral of Co- 
logne has been ever too much a thermometer of the 
political events around it not to falter at such times 
as these: and as we took our last look of the plain 
but solid temporary roof which now covers chancel 
and aisles at about two-thirds of their destined height, 
we could not repress a foreboding that they are fated 
to remain there, if not so long as those which pre- 
ceded them, at least beyond the generation of the 
distinguished architect and his splendid corps of 
co-operators to whom all lovers of the Cathedral of 
Cologne are so much indebted. 





Five-Art Gossir.—The Society of Arts have just 
issued their prize list for the session of 1848-9 ;—-which 
may be considered as manifesting a still further ad- 
vance in the improved action of the Society and the 
comprehensiveness of its objects, The prizes are better 
classified than they have yet been in such lists; and we 
are glad to see the institution of a class of premiums 
for the encouragement of artizans. Medals are offered 
—we imagine for the first time—to the actual handi- 
craftsman for good specimens of the executive ability 
of his own hands. We have understood that the 
medals proposed for the best specimens of wood carving 
to be executed by those who are not wood carvers, 
for the purpose of promoting home occupations 
auxiliary to other labour, were suggested by Prince 
Albert : who has also offered two gold medals in his 
own name—one for improved machinery in the em- 
ployment of the sugar-cane, another for the best 
cement to unite glass. It is a good sign, that the 


Bavaria’s present is by far the costliest and most | Cathedral the Archbishop is to be received by the | Prince thus makes his Presidency something of a 


important acquisition that the Cathedral has yet | Dom Bau-meister, who will formally make over to his | practical and beneficial reality. 


The prospectus 


reeived. It consists of the glass for the three whole | Archiepiscopal Highness the new portions of the | announces that the Society has obtained the co- 
yindows and two half ones of the south aisle; and | building: whereupon the procession will enter, and | operation of Government towards the establishment 
fom what was already up, I am inclined to think | the 83rd Psalm “ Quam dilecta tabernacula tua” will | of a periodical Exhibition of British Manufactures. 


these altogether the most remarkable things that | 
modem German art has yet accomplished. _ It is not | 
aly for the purity and brilliancy of the colours—in | 
which respect they may be placed in comparison 
vith the finest ancient specimens, including the | 
beautiful ones in the choir and north aisle of this | 
Cathedral itself; but, setting aside all consideration | 
of their value as painted glass, they are of the first | 
acellence as works of Art. They stand on their | 
om independent merits; for, except in the sterling | 
and imperishable beauty of their materials, they in 
no way affect to imitate the old artists. ‘They have 
no assumed stiffness either in manner or design; but 
we exquisite pictures, with every accessory of beauty | 
of expression, correctness of drawing and charm of | 
wtal perspective, conveyed in all the glory of 
coloured glass. A little burst of genuine enthusiasm 
atthe beauty of a half-erected window before which | 
the workmen were suspended, and in which one. | 
lalfof the subject of the Entombment with the two 
figures of the Evangelists John and Luke beneath | 
it were seen, procured us the withdrawal of the | 
curtains from before the whole and _half-window | 
dready placed. The final uncovering of these 
vindows is to be one of the great moments of the | 
wproaching féte. The chief subjects of the three 
vhole windows are, the Adoration of the Three Kings, | 
the Entombment, and the Ascension. That now | 
dixlosed to our eyes was the Adoration. Below it | 
wethe four Prophets—figures of the utmost grandeur; 
ad, above, the tracery of the window is filled up 
vith stars, crosses and other- emblems of unri- 
willed brilliancy of colour. The Munich glass 
fanters have every gradation of the palette, from 
the three primary colours to the most tender neutral 
tuts, completely at their disposal. Their yellows 
Specially show their superiority—we have nothing 
better than adirty orange at Westminster. Here the 
magnificent brocaded robe of the kneeling king is 
tke the gold of a cool but gorgeous orient sky. The 
Virgin’s blue and red are splendid. The green tunic 
the Moorish king is unrivalled in intensity: while 
the figures behind retreat from the eye as much in 
our as in size,and Jerusalem stands on the 
N in rainbow, Turner-like hues of airy distance. 
chief attractions of the half-window are, the 
is of the Empress Helena, Barbarossa, Charle- 
magne, and Henry the Fifth—all,as you know, con- 





be sung. The curtains will then be withdrawn—and | 


the King of Bavaria’s windows disclosed to view; 
after which a Fest-Cantata, by Leibl, and other 
music will be performed. ° 


The second day’s proceedings will commence with | 


the consecration of the new portion by the Arch- 
bishop; during which the doors of the Cathedral 
will remain closed, while the choristers and different 


religious orders, male and female, with which Cologne | 


abounds offer up song and prayer alternately round 
about the building. By ten o’clock the doors will 
be thrown open, and High Mass performed; the Te 
Deum being sung alternately by the choir and by 
the multitude. At four o’clock there will a banquet 
of the clergy, the chief embers of the Dom Vereins, 
and the most distinguished guests, at the old hall, 
the Gurzenich:—and in the evening there is to be 
a general illumination of the city. 

On the 16th, all the Vereins will meet together 
again and attend High Mass. Then, leaving the 
Cathedral, they will walk in procession round it— 
halting on the great Franken Platz, which is to be 
superbly decorated for the occasion. Here another 
selection of music will be performed—and the state- 
ments of the Cathedral expenses will be read aloud. 
Fourteen new members will be chosen for the com- 
mittee—prizes distributed to the most skilful work- 
men—and the whole will terminate with a grand ball 
in the evening. 

In addition to all this, we are assured by many that 
the potentates expected to be assembled will embrace 
this occasion to take an oath of German unity on 
the top of the Cathedral roof. At all events, the 
chief rulers of Germany, with that very anomalous 
personage who has been appointed ruler over them, 
have been solicited to give their presence: and people 
talk confidently of the coming of the King of Prussia 
and the Archduke John—though there may be a 
doubt in both cases. A more certain loss than the 
absence of either would make—ang one that will be 
in some respects far more keenly felt—is that occa- 
sioned by the death of Mendelssohn, who was to 
have conducted the musical department and contri- 
buted to it as composer. But under any circum- 
stances, there is sufficient in this interesting occasion 
to draw together a large concourse of guests; and 
Zwirner hopes that the funds of the building, already 
much affected by the late and present political dis 





The Board of Trade has promised co-operation, and 
the Office of Woods a site. Taking this prospectus 
as a whole, it is the most significant and business- 
like document issued this many a day for the en- 
couragement of arts and manufacture; though 


| whether or not the greatest encouragement is ensured 


and the best things are obtained by a system of com- 
petition is a question to which there are two sides. 

The Art-Union—or, as it now prefers to be called, 
the Art-Journal—gives the particulars of the arrange- 
ment which led to the rumour of Mr. Bezzi’s succes- 
sorshipto Mr. Eastlake asSecretary to the Royal Com- 
mission of the Fine Arts,—and to the remonstrance 
of our contemporary the Builder. It seems that 
Mr. Bezzi has received an appointment — though 
neither from the Government nor the Commission. 
Mr. Eastlake has engaged the services of that gentle- 
man in the duties of his office, with the consent 
of the Government, but paying for them out of 
the amount of his own salary.—It is stated in the 
same journal that the Lichtenstein Gallery of Vienna 
is destined to undergo the revolutionary doom, and 
will shortly be transferred to England. In the words 
of our contemporary, “ it will be the most important 
accession of great works of the Old Masters that has 
come to this country since the Orleans collection,— 
and is infinitely more numerous, as it comprises about 
thirteen hundred pictures, the greater part of first-rate 
excellence. By Rubens alone there are upwards of 
twenty, of his finest productions.” 

A very singular picture by Lucas Cranach, repre- 
senting the Judgment of Solomon, is in the possession 
of Mr. Tiffin, the printseller, in the Strand. It is 
simple and earnest in its treatment—remarkable 
principally to the artist for skilful manipulation and 
asan authority for costume. It is rare to meet with 
coloured examples of the dresses of the various classes 
—which makes this valuable. On reference to this 
artist’s ‘ Leben und Werke,’ by Heller, we find that 
the picture is well known. It was sold by auction 
on the 4th of May, 1818, at Dresden. 

We understand that the Trustees of the National 
Gallery have at length felt it right to relieve Mr. 
Vernon from the disturbance of a sick man’s privacy 
which the admission of the public into his house 
occasioned. The lower rooms of their building in 
Trafalgar Square are to be cleared out for the re- 
ception of his munificent gift—The Builder states 
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that they have likewise accepted two pictures by 
Taddeo Gaddi, offered to the nation by another 
individual. 

The inauguration of the fine fountain on the Place 
Sulpice took place some days ago. The monument 
represents Bossuet, Fénelon, Fléchier, and Massillon, 
the size of life, and in their episcopal robes, seated 
in meditation. The water is poured from four urns 
into the first basin,—from which it overflows into a 
second and a third. Four lions hold shields bearing 
the arms of the city of Paris. The work is by M. 
Visconti. 

The Belgian Exhibition of the Fine Arts will open 
at Brussels on the 15th inst., and close on the first 
Monday in October. Belgium in the midst of the 
continental tempest wears even a more remarkable 
aspect than England sitting apart “in the silver sea.” 
There, as here, the machinery of civilization works 
as of old, underanged by all the electricity that loads 
the atmosphere around her. Science and Art, exiled 
from so many temples, have yet their accustomed 
worship in Belgium; and society “ keeps” there “ the 
natural ruby of her cheeks” while in most other parts 
of Europe they are “blanched with fear.” 

We are sorry to see that the brig Jumna, which 
was bringing, as our readers know, a further importa- 
tion of the Nimroud Antiquities to England, has 
suffered wreck. The pieces of sculptural marble or 
alabaster on board exceeded sixty. “These,” says 
the Bombay Times—which announces the disaster— 
“had arrived from the Persian Gulf by the sloop 
Elphinstone in February; and it was themost anxious 
wish of the late Governor—and we believe of every 
member of Council of the Bombay Asiatic Society— 
that they should be exhibited to the public, and casts 
in plaster taken of them. After some six weeks’ 
delay, a single obelisk with some fragments were 
shown; the rest were at once sent on board as soon 
as they could be secured—the public saw nothing 
of them whatever. The alabaster, of which nine- 
tenths of them were composed, is so easily injured 
by exposure to moisture, that we should think it 
likely most of the relics that have escaped breakage 
through the rolling of the ship, will be more or less 
defaced. It is fortunate that of one of the finest we 
have perfect copies in Bombay, though the obelisk, 
from being of marble, is the least likely to suffer. 
The beautiful white alabaster vase, the terra cotta 
lamps and utensils of the most elegant eastern forms, 
can scarcely have been saved: we are not aware that 
any drawings or representations of them remain in 
existence, easy as it would have been to have made 
them could the darkness of the dockyard godowns 
have been penetrated. How eminently desirable 
would it have been to have had the rest put beyond 
the reach of accident, and to have been able to supply 
the British Museum with perfect copies of those that 
have suffered !” 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
! 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Regina. Mélodie—L’ Enfant s’endort. La Berceuse. | 
—L’ Oiseau Mort.—Madelaine et Mathurine. Duo 
Pastorale. Par E. Vivier. 

Ir must have been long obvious to those who “ look 

before” as well as “after” that a certain movement 

in a new direction is taking place in musical compo- 
sition. With the noble example of Mendelssohn 
so recent, we will not say that the grand, severe, 
descriptive and expressive styles of classical music 
are exhausted or beyond the power of fresh and 
further extension ; but they are approached with 
timidity,—especially by all such as feel conscious 
of creative originality. To write an Oratorio, an 

Opera, a Symphony, a Quartett, a Sonata is now 

felt to be very difficult,—such admirable masterpieces 

are before the world. Past efforts must be somehow 
or other exceeded :—yet how is this to be done with- 
out grave peril of extravagance? Public taste, too 

(we do not allude to the dilettantism of this or the 

other capital—but to the general taste of Europe), 

has undergone modifications or transformations. 

There is no lecturing it into keeping the old track, 

ner enchanting its ear by the well-meant and well- 

felt efforts of mediocrity. Very wise our exigence 
may not be—but it cannot be quieted with “ good 
words.” What, then, is the part of the discreet and 





far-sighted? A perpetual Jeremiad over that which 
“Time can ne’er restore” ?—an insipid acquiescence 
in all that the Present brings, on some theory of 
optimism which if strictly examined will prove to 
be only Indifference or Ignorance thinly masked 
by the pretext of Liberality? Neither of these, we 
submit, is the true orthodox and catholic mood: but 
a perpetual disposition to try and to test what is new 
by its fulfilment of its own pretensions—an openness 
to admire, and a solicitude to point out the manner 
in which Science and Fancy, the solid and the 
poetical, may be conciliated. Pioneers and disco- 
verers are always, let us admit, in danger of disap- 
pointment: but this is a small evil compared with 
that of Pharisaically standing still on our own virtue, 
and proclaiming aloud to the less rigid world that 
‘there shall be no more cakes and ale” because our 
appetite has been satisfied and because new disco- 
veries in baking and brewing are to be apprehended! 
Thus, we are neither to be laughed nor lectured 
out of our interest in certain musical appearances 
among the French which denote the possible birth 
of unfamiliar forms and combinations. It is known 
that we cannot wholly accredit M. Berlioz as an 
arch-Symphonist—that we have as yet seen no reason 
for enrolling M. Félicien David among composers on 
a grand scale; but both—the one, in his brilliant 
orchestral fancies, and the other, in his clear and 
attractive melodies,—exhibit a picturesque individu- 
ality belonging to no European school, past or pre- 
sent, and possibly, therefore, betokening the opening 
of anew one. And now—though the step be long 
from a ‘ Faust’ or a ‘ Desert’ done into sound to three 
short Romances and one Duett, garnished with such 
modish lithographs as simper or stare out of the 
windows of Parisian music-shops by the dozen—we 
cannot but add to our list these ‘ Melodies’ by M. 
Vivier, as indicating genius of a curious originality. 
They have been graphically described as being 
like “national music belonging to some unknown 
country.” The rhythms are odd,—the phrases un- 
expected ; without having that air of “ impromptu fait 
@ loisir” which spoils the naiveté of so many a clever 
Gallic composer :—to get no further than M. Halévy, 
by way of example. Though they are correct in 
harmony and modulation, they have, in some mea- 
sure, the air of improvisation, as though they had 
been simultaneously struck out by voice and in- 
strument in a lucky moment. They are strange, 
rather than difficult to sing. They express the 
sentiment of the entire song or story, rather than 
follow the words or passages thereof one by one. 
In short, they are inspirations which will be che- 
rished by those whom they address,—but that 
number, it is possible, may be limited. Thus much 
by way of general character.—‘ Regina’ is a bolero, 
instinct with a sort of wild Moorish fire demanding 
no ordinary share of energy and feeling, but repay- 
ing the singer who can put them forth. The ‘Ber- 


| ceuse’ is as pleasantly smooth and simple as the 
| bolero is broken and passionate; the melody of 


melodies for a voice of sweet tone,—such, for instance, 
as Madame Stockhausen’s was—as fresh as it is 
unambitious. ‘L’Oiseau mort’ is less to our liking. 
The ‘Duo Pastorale’ is lulling—in spite of its per- 
petual musette accompaniment, not monotonous— 
new, not merely in the idea of its commencement 
and close, but in all its forms—and pleasantly 
melancholy, as all music sung in the open air is, be 
the burden ever so joyous. Carefully and delicately 
given by two voices whose owners have any feeling 
for the characteristic, it will win its way and keep its 
hold. To ourselves, it is rather haunting. 

Having said thus much in their praise, we must 
not take leave of these Melodies without a word of 
caution as to the habit of mind which such music is 
apt to engender both in listener and creator. Interest- 
ing as they are, after their kind, and full of promise, 
they are little more than scattered leaves:—and if 
we are not to be treated to a wreath, we look at 
least for perfect gingle flowers. We have observed 
that too many A the tribe of poets to which M. 
Vivier belongs reach a certain point, and then pro- 
ceed no further: nay, even slacken in their task of 
freakish and fragmentary creation. Reverie is so 
much pleasanter than labour! Aspiration is so in- 
finitely easy,—performance so fatiguing and feverish ! 
Without labour, we may have the richest materials 
for Art—but no Art can exist. Neither must such 





Aue, 19 
dream-work be accepted as superseding the 
familiar forms of composition. What sa... 
scenic or orchestral writing M. Vivier ma: bf 
it is impossible to predicate :—but these Melodie 
make us curious to meet him again in some 

of a more extended scale. Now is the time of tj 
for a new composer. times 


GAELIC MUSIC, 

Orain na*h Albain: a Collection of Gaelic Sonos ss; 
English and Gaelic 88, with 
taining Tredtth 


Words, and an Appendiz, con. 


Y y Notes to 
a y many of th 
The Pianoforte Accompaniment Bleed 


revised by Finlay Dun. 

We need not apprise those who have bore 

us 
company thus far how much we value such na- 
tional collections as these. While a bald and 
antiquarianism is to be mistrusted, for the palsy 
effect upon free inquiry, analysis and speculation 
which it is apt to produce,—while, again, we cannot 
admit that Science should be mercilessly turned loose 
with rule and plummet to measure that which jg 
essentially and incurably unscientific,—it is difficult 
for the student to overrate the interest of wild genuine 
specimens of melody. They are fraught with asso. 
ciations that make them precious to a large section 
of the public; while even the amateur who has 
neither the student's pursuits to animate him nor that 
nationality which makes ear tingle and heart throh 
when some dear old tune is struck up, cannot resist 
the reality—the wildness—the artless beauty—which 
in many cases they present. 

These Gaelic songs are full of musical interest 
having a wild way of their own, distinct from that of 
the old airs of Ireland or of the Principality, But, 
accepting them as they stand, it may be questioned 
how far they have been judiciously noted. Oddities 
of rhythm present themselves which we cannot but 
fancy gratuitous and explicable in a style of tune 
which is sung ad libitum. To distinguish excrescence 
from essential is not easy —but the experienced will 
try to do so when they have once proved to them- 
selves from what causes diversity or plethora may 
really arise. Let us illustrate by an instance given 
from a MS. journal.— 

“ Sitting in the sun on the step of the Annunziata 
Chapel (at Padua) I was struck,” says the writer, 
“by the tune which a girl was singing as she spread 
out her wash on the grass of the orchard—a com- 
monish sort of melody in § measure, in phrases of 
three bars each, but with a second part of four bars, in 
which the last group of notes repeated twice hada queer 
and not unpleasing effect. It was a song of many 
verses, and the peculiarity I have mentioned recurred 
constantly. I noted the melody; and then approach- 
ing the singer, asked her to sing me a verse slowly, 
that I might hear where the verbal rhymes fell and 
whether I was correct. She laughingly complied: 
but this time gave the tune in a regular form,—that 
is, with only three bars in the last strain, as in the 
foregoing ones. I asked her why she had done so, 
pointing out the variation. ‘It is right, however,’ 
she said, ‘as I sing it now.’ Everybody sings it so. 
The other way I sang it to please myself.’ I heard 
the tune subsequently twice while I stayed in Padua, 
always in the regular form. Probably, indeed, it was 
merely the manufacture of one of the namby-pamby 
opera-makers, to which a ¢wist of originality not be- 
longing to it had been imparted by the caprice of the 
singer.” 

It is not a bad maxim, then, to question, rather 
than to humour, singularities. But this seems never 
to have occurred to any one concerned in the publica- 
tion before us. Far from it :—there are some solemn 
paragraphs in the preface concerning “ancient and 
modern tonality,” in which the writer seems to have 
entirely lost sight of the possible vitiations of me 
lody owing to the tendency of every untutored voice 
to sink in pitch, and to help itself along from point 
to point by the introduction of passing notes “not m 
the ballad.” These things, surely, ought not to have 
escaped any one who has ever sat under the infliction 
of the provincial psalm or the street ditty. A’ 
yet, we have never (strange to say !) seen such allow- 
ance hinted at as advisable save in our own columns. 

Let us pass rapidly through the collection— 
noticing merely a few of the features of interest. 
No. 1,‘ Lament for Macleod,’ is a fine tune, at once 
strange and symmetrical. The £ for p in the t 
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ve-gan oh!” (the burden), to 


oa “ I June- 
tin unmistakeably belongs to the singer's 
a hich. need not have been noted. In No. 
the Lullaby,” the curious leap and modulation 
* bar is, on the other hand, obviously and 
ae¢mctibly part and parcel of the strain. No. 3, 
(fhe Forsaken,” & pathetic, prolonged tune, in itsform 
wast) related to the Irish melody with Moore's 


as hour of night, when stars are weeping, I fly. 
the Mountain he tarries,’ is more 
spirited and wild. In No. 6, 
p Sea,’ we are bold to assert that 
jeseventh and eighth bars should have been noted 
one (more especially as a pause is marked over 
te fit note)—which would have brought the air 
iin regular compass. ‘The Broken Heart’ is a 
ious example of a melody with three phrases of 
fur bars—each followed by a wail or symphony of 
qetar. This effect is largely impaired and its mean- 
x Jost by the manner in which the English words 
igre been set. It may be safely laid down as a rule 
wherever a repetition of words occurs in the 

«al text it should be reproduced in translation. 
But the majority of “ oversetters” care little for so 
gious a truth. No. 9, ‘In our ain Clachan,’ is 
gullent for its cheery burden. No. 13, ‘The 
fickle Beauty,’ has the second and third phrases of 
iy melody identical,—also a close not often found. 
Yo, 15, ‘My Love has gone for aye,’ claims a 
jaway cousinship to some familiar English 
‘ » No. 18, *The Lament of Lilias of 
Canranald,” is beautiful in its pathos. ; The irregu- 
wity of No. 22, ‘The Lonely One,’ is capable of 
glution by the use of sense and discretion in nota- 
fm, as above recommended. We doubt the anti- 
qity of No. 16, ‘ The Faithful Maid,’-—which in its 
sing bears a close resemblance to the well- 
known ditty ‘O, cruel were my Parents.’ ‘The 
faithless Maid,’ (No. 27) possesses the unenviable 
dstinction as coupled to about the worst-fitting Eng- 
lsh text ever forced upon luckless national melody. 
‘The Maid of Ulva’ (No. 30) is an especial curiosity 
ing a reminiscence, or reproduction, or transcript 


of the better known Irish melody ‘Cean dubh 
Dheelish’ 


Here we dwell in holiest bowers. 

‘Monaltrie’ (No. 33)—a capital, wild, characteristic 
sng—suffers cruelly in its English dress. ‘ A Rowing 
fong,’ (No. 37) has an echo in the last superfluous 
bar—recalling the story of the girl before the An- 
mniata Chapel at Padua.—We could go on further 
vith these memoranda :—but enough has been said 
by way of indication, objection, and recommendation, 
Mustcan and Dramatic Gosstrp.—A vexatious 
emr of the press occurs in our last week’s com- 
nent [p. 780] on Mr. Linley’s justificatory note, 
-ty which we are made to say in words what 
the context shows was not our intention. Our 
sugestion was that it was more likely Mr. Linley 
thould have seen the ‘ Lied’ of Lindblad which is the 
subject of the discussion while engaged, as he himself 
aimits, with another of the same writer’s melodies— 
ai that “it should have gone into his mind though 
wut of his memory—than that he should have acci- 
dentally produced what r bles not either a parody, 
@an example of certain passages literally cited or 
stumbled on, so much as a fac-simile from beginning 
tv end, with merely such variations as would have 
prevented a wilfulappropriator from being prosecuted 
‘conveyance.’ The word such has crept in 
the words “a wilful appropriator’—in a way 
tomake it appear that we intended to maintain our 
charge of deliberate appropriation against Mr. Linley 
it the face of his denial. In this view of it, the 
Yhole sentence would be contradictory with itself,— 
and the suggestion above mentioned would have no 
Deaning. But we think it fair to Mr. Linley to 
put the matter formally right. 
. Lumley’s regular opera season came to an 

td on Saturday last,—the statement in the Morn- 
ing Post that Mr. Balfe’s ‘ Falstaff’ was to be given 
ving proved erroneous. Extra performances are 
- om on, hae reserve a few words of retrospect 

ment till the Royal Itali hay 
se eran yal Italian Opera shall have 





Mr. Mitchell’s season of French plays, also, closed 


comic operas may, another year (if not this autumn) 
take their place. Given with exquisite nicety, 
but not otherwise, we think that they will please 
“the town.” Everything seems to denote that 
Music has for awhile won the cause in England: 
—supposing the rumour to be correct that, besides 
what may or may not come to pass at the two Royal 
Tombs of the Legitimate Drama, Mr. Maddox intends 
henceforth seriously to devote himself to Opera. 
What will the Cowells say to the Celestial reign of 
Sing-Song ? 

An Italian troupe consisting of Madame Grisi, 
Malle. Vera, Signori Mario, Tagliafico, and Ciabatta, 
and conducted by Mr. Benedict—will give operas 
in Dublin at the close of the Covent Garden season. 
Another party headed by Mdlle. Alboni and tenored 
by Signor Salvi, is to proceed in another direction. 
M. Roger is the tenor engaged to accompany Malle. 
Lind in her provincial operatic tour during September 
and October. He will then immediately enter upon 
his duties at the Grand Opéra of Paris, with Madame 
Viardot as the new prima donna. 

We cannot close these notices of “departures and 
arrangements” without stating, on the authority of 
letters from Hamburgh, that Mdlle. Fanny Elssler 
is engaged to dance at St. Petersburgh—the last 
home, it seems, of the Ballet. Signor Gardoni, too, 
is about to repair to the Russian capital as primo 
tenore. 

Malle. Lind’s Concert for the Brompton Hospital 
is said to have produced 1,800/.,or more. Verily, the 
stately and the charitable have little right to sneer at 
or speak ill of “ those opera singers” when, in a year of 
vicissitude and distress like this, they can so magni- 
ficently minister to the poor and needy as the results 
of this and the Fulham féte, mentioned last week, 
prove. The return made to Musicians by the world 
of aristocratic or burgher patrons when the former 
stand in need of help, sympathy, countenance, or 
even of “ fair construction” for faults ascribable to 
social contempt or bad education, is absurdly—un- 
gratefully inadequate. It is the duty of all who, 
like ourselves, mediate betwixt Art and Society, 
never to lose sight of this unequal distribution of obli- 
gations till public sense and good feeling shall have 
been brought to bear upon it. 

For the following order, issued by the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, and overlooked at the mo- 
ment of its appearance, we are indebted to the 
Musical Times.— 

General Order. 
Excise Office, London, June 13, 1848. 

ORDERED,—That no objection be made on the part of this 
Revenue to printed or engraved Music, either with or with- 
out printed words, being exported on drawback ander the 
re tions applicable to the exportation of printed books ; 
nor to the like exportation of Music published in sheets 
without stitching or binding, or of pieces of such Music 
published in a pl state on a loose or single sheet, 
provided that the exporter or his agent make declaration 
to such facts, as well as that all such sheets are in a clean 
and marketable condition, and are new and unused (of 
which the packing or export officer must satisfy himself), 
and that the exporter or his agent also comply with the 
regulations first herein contained. 





By the Board. 

Another of the “old familiar faces” which gave 
a character to our concert audiences has disappeared. 
Our contemporaries, we see, announce the recent 
decease of Sir Giffin Wilson, Master in Chancery, at 
the advanced age of 82. He was, for many a year, 
one of the most active and unwearied of our London 
musical amateurs—and his departure, therefore, claims 
a note in a musical record. 

There is no call upon us perpetually to report 
upon the open-air pleasures round about London 
which beguile “the severity” of our summers. Yet 
it may be as well from time to time to ask what has 
been our gain and what our loss since the days when 
the new Vauxhall Ballad was as popular as the 
hackneyed ditties of “The Bohemian Lady of a 
certain age” are now—and when (mark this!) Dr. 
Worgan’s Organ Concertos were an attraction to the 
Harrels, Briggses, and Branghtons who indulged in 
al-fresco pleasures? Tea-garden art, we fear, has 
undergone less improvement than could have been 
desired. Though our scene-painters do wonderful 
things by way of building up a Rome or a Vesuvius 
for the delectation of the untravelled—though Pyro- 
techny may, for aught we can assert to the contrary, 
have learned new secrets of magic from Chemistry,— 





Yesterday week. It has been reported that French 


year avoids classical experiments at the Surrey ; and, 
contenting himself with the engagement of Miss Sara 
Flower, Mdlle. Lovarny, and Miss Huddart to sing, 
confines himself to quadrilles from ‘The Night 
Dancers,’ ‘ Les Huguenots,’ ‘ The Pearl of England,’ 
&e. &c. &c.—Pleasures more tawdry tempt us to 
Vauxhall, Which classic H deigned to deco- 
rate, Where Handel flourished and where Worgan 
played (it is to be hoped that the sublimity of the 
theme will be our excuse for running into blank 
verse)! That Paradise “where, alone, true joys are 
to be found”—as the Persian Princes delightedly 
described it—wears this year a sort of Transatlantic 
bloom which must puzzle old Londoners, if such 
there still be. We are lured thither by the Juba of 
Boz—by Pell’s Serenaders—and by “the renowned 
Madame Marie Macarte,” who is introduced to us 
by a notice from the Louisville Democrat, as follows : 


She rode in an act of classic posture, entitled ‘La Belle 
Artiste,’ in which she introduced, from the drawings of 
Le Brun’s Passions, attitudes that speak louder than words, 
—love, joy, pride, prayer, entreaty, anger, rage, jealousy, 
fury, and madness, in a style that must have cost her years 
of study and labour. Banners and balloons are mere baga- 
telles to her, and when accomplishing everything you have 
seen man do, you have to join with it the grace and agility 
of Elssler or Blangy, to get at the excellence of this enchant- 
ing artiste. 


This exceeds even the “florid Cockney” of the 
Cremorne Poet, admired by us a year or two since, 
Seriously, the managers of these places of entertain- 
ment are behind their time and their public! 

The Gazette Musicale announces that the fine por- 
trait of Cherubini, by M. Ingres, is now in the hands 
of M. Pollet, an esteemed engraver. We cannot but 
be glad of every memento which brings before the 
eyes of a fickle world one of the most remarkable 
musical geniuses of the last half century,—whose 
popularity has been so little proportioned to his 
value and individuality, Standing in an attitude 
hostile to Napoleon (so The Emperor chose to 
consider it—and resented it accordingly)—at once 
too old and too new for the period in which he 
lived and the theatres for which he wrote — 
at times as indifferent as he could be irate (if, at 
least, we are to credit the tale of his going quietly to 
bed on the production of his ‘ Ali Baba’ without even 
inquiring into the success of his opera)—Cherubini 
was more forgotten during his lifetime in Paris than 
any Parisian will now endure to admit. In another 
part of the very Gazette which announces the portrait, 
we find the following anecdote recorded by M. Berlioz. 
—“ A director of the Opéra receiving one day a visit 
from Cherubini, asked him cavalierly enough, even 
after the illustrious composer had given his name, 
* What was his profession—whether he made part of the 
establishment—and if he belonged to the department 
of ballet or machinery?’ Nearly at the same epoch,” 
continues M. Berlioz, “the same Cherubini, who had 
just been creating a sensation by producing a new 
Mass, happening to be one evening at the house of 
M. le Surintendant des Beaux Arts, was greeted with 
compliment no less strange than this :—‘ Your Mass 
is beautiful, my dear Cherubini — an incontestible 
success! but why will you always confine yourself 
to religious music? You should write an opera!’ 
—Imagine the indignant embarrassment of the 
author of ‘ Medée,’ ‘Les Deux Journées,’ ‘ Lodoiska,’ 
‘Mont Saint-Bernard,’ ‘ Faniska,” ‘Les Abencer- 
rages,’ ‘ Anacreon.’ ”— For the sake of these Masses 
and these Operas, and their possible disinterment 
during a period when novelty is so scanty, we must 
think the appearance of Cherubini’s portrait timely. 

Other musical news from Paris is scarce, and small 
in interest. The new ballet, ‘Les Amazones,’ is to 
come out immediately.—The first part of ‘ Atala, 
a grand scéne lyrique by M. Dumas the younger (is 
this an opera ?), is about to be given at the Thédire 
Historique. —M. Anthiome, a tenor of provincial 
reputation, has appeared at the Opéra Comique ; but 
is described as not possessing strength enough for 
parts of the first class, Thus much from the French 
papers. — We have heard on this side of the water 
(but gossip Rumour always travels too fast) that the 
copyists have been already set to work on the score 
of Meyerbeer's ‘ Prophéte.’ It is earnestly to be 
hoped that no fresh barricades may be raised to pre- 
vent or delay an Avatar so important to the exist- 
ence of the first musical theatre out of England: 
Signor Verdi is coming, or come, to Paris: it is no 





Music in some degree hangs back. M., Jullien this 


less earnestly to be hoped in vain—unless he be 
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there to study his art, not to stun his public. But 
we are told that he clings to what he calls “his 
system” of writing with the pertinacity of a classic 
or of an antiquarian. When such a reason is ad- 
duced in defence of such productions as his, the 
Critic has nothing to say but echo Horace Walpole’s 
farewell to the turbulent author of the ‘ Analysis of 
Beauty’—“ My dear Mr. Hogarth, I must take my 
leave of you. You now grow too wild.” 

Her Majesty continues to manifest a disposition 
at length to assist in restoring the fallen fortunes of 
the drama. After Christmas, a series of dramatic 

rformances is, we understand, to be given at Wind- 
sor Castle, by her command—under the direction of 
Mr. Charles Kean. The most distinguished talent 
is to be engaged for the purpose. 

The papers announce the recent death of Mr. 
John Brunton, the comedian,—father of Mrs. Yates 
and brother to the Dowager-Countess of Craven. 
He was in his 74th year. 

All hopes of Drury Lane being redeemed to the 
purposes of the high drama have, as we expected, 
been disappointed. The night of Mr. Macready’s 
benefit having proved the incompatibility of a theatre 
of such construction and size for the fit and effective 
delivery of poetical dialogue, we are induced to 
acquiesce in this result with patience. Mr. F. Gye 
has the lesseeship,—and will commence in Septem- 
ber with the French troupe of equestrians. The 
winter will be occupied with promenade concerts, 
conducted by M. Jullien. 





MISCELLANEA 
The Newly-discovered Lead Mine at Winster.— 
In the range of hills that divides Crook from 
Winster, and in that part of it called the Stool (or 
Steeyal, as it is locally termed), there has been 
recently worked a vein of lead ore which promises, 
we understand, to be very rich,—containing, from 
an experiment to which part of it has been subjected, 
as much as ninety per cent. of the pure mineral. 
The first indication of this unthought-of treasure 
was discovered a few years ago by some labourers 
employed on the road that winds over the pass con- 
necting the before-mentioned valleys. It was found 
within a few feet of the surface; and, indeed, the 
operations hitherto have been very superficial, having 
been carried on by only two country workmen, who 
had not been previously employed on any mining 
work whatever. Yet, although they have only been 
employed a few weeks in the task, the ore they have 
already extracted amounts, we believe, to more than 
twenty tons. The attempts to explore the vein 
have as yet only been made in a field belonging to 
Mr. Stephen Elleray, with the assistance of two or 
three adjoining landowners, and of course its extent 
in depth or horizontally has not been ascertained or 
only very partially. Ore, however, of the richest 
kind continues to turn up in both directions. 
Although appearances warrant the conclusion that 
an extensive and valuable lead mine has been dis- 
covered, yet such opinion cannot be expected to 
earry much weight unless sanctioned by a competent 
scientific person. 
Lord Morpeth to his Love. 

I will seek thee, though thou shun’st me—though thou 

fliest, I'll pursue ; 
If as yet I may not clasp thee, I will keep thee still in view. 
Yes; my bosom’s cherish’d object, thou unkind one, thou 

shalt be, 
Though thy glance may be averted and thy back be turn’d 

on me. 

Tra lala! 


As the wayfarer by night doth chase the wand’ring marshy 


re, 

i will follow thee through moisture, I will follow thee 
through mire; 

Thou shalt lead me through the puddle, thou shalt lead me 
through the pool, 

But no sludge shall damp my ardour and no sluice my 
passion cool. 

Tra la la! 

Yes, through court and yard I'll course thee ; though each 
alley, lane, and street, 

I will woo thee till I've won thee to become indeed my 
Sweet : 

Yes, | of Cities, London, I'll ne’er cease to sue thee 
t 


I’ve embraced thee in a Comprehensive Sanitary Bill. 
‘Tra la la! Punch. 


Archaologica! Use of the Ordnance Map of London. 
—We would perpetuate the memory of great historic 
events, and give the seenes of their enactment a local 
habitation as well as a meme, with the same degree 


of interest as we would preserve our national records 
and monuments of antiquity from desecration. We 
were, therefore, seriously considering the great facili- 
ties which the general metropolitan survey (with a 
map 4,000 or 5,000 square feet in extent) would 
afford for the furtherance of the object here indicated, 
if competent parties were engaged to represent upon 
the map the correct position of every object or locality 
of antiquarian, historical, or even literary interest 
within the extent of the district to be surveyed ; and, 
by means of a copious index, make every such locality 
an object discoverable in a moment by those interested 
in the pursuit of such investigations. We would 
direct the attention of the antiquarian and archzo- 
logical societies to the necessity of their taking steps 
to see that the important information in which they 
are more immediately interested is not entirely dis- 
regarded. There will probably never again occur so 
favourable an opportunity of ascertaining and fixing 
the localities and objects respecting which so much 
has been said and written,—but the memory of which, 
if this opportunity be neglected will inevitably year 
by year pass away.—Builder. 

Beech Trees and Lightning.—Having frequently 
heard that the beech tree was never struck with 
lightning, I felt dubious about the fact. All doubts 
on this subject are satisfactorily set at rest—at least 
to my satisfaction; for during a severe thunder-storm 
in Northumberland, the lightning struck a beech 
tree, descended down the trunk, and ploughed up 
the soil to a distance of 20 yards from the base of 
the tree. The beech tree, therefore, has no more 
claim than other trees to be considered a non-con- 
ductor of electricity. Correspondent of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 

A Yankee’s Notion of Macbeth.—“ After having 
witnessed the performance, from what I could make 
out of the play I don’t think Macbeth was a good 
moral character; and his lady appeared to me to 
possess a tarnation dictatorial temper, and to have 
exceedingly Joose notions of hospitality.—which, to- 
gether with an unpleasant habit of talking to herself 
and walking about en chemise, must make her a de- 
cidedly unpleasant companion.” 

Curious Discoveries.—Some singular antiquarian 
discoveries have been made within the last few days 
at Holt Castle,near Worcester. On sinkinga drain 
about three yards from the wall on the south side of 
the castle, the workmen came upon a tesselated 
pavement, measuring about three feet by two, com- 
posed of about 40 tiles embedded in mortar with 
black cinders. Most of the tiles were remarkably 
perfect and the pattern was exceedingly curious. An 
account of the discovery was immediately forwarded 
to the British Archeological Association, and further 
excavations will take place under the direction of 
that body during the Worcester Congress. The 
discovery of tesselated pavement amidst the ruins of 
a Norman edifice is said to be almost unprecedented, 
and will no doubt give rise to much discussion.— 
Times. 

Washington's Books. Last month a paper was 
circulated in Boston and its vicinity, bearing the 
signatures of Jared Sparks and Andrews Norton, 
stating that the library of Washington was offered 
for sale and recommending its purchase. A subscrip- 
tion was opened at the office of the American In- 
surance Company,—and has resulted in the purchase 
of the collection. The books are now in Boston,— 
and by a vote of the subscribers will be deposited in 
the library of the Atheneum. A full descriptive 
catalogue will, I understand, be made out without 
delay. The collection, considered apart from its 
associations with Washington, is not one of very 
great value; but to any one who is in the slightest 
degree imbued with the spirit of hero-worship it is 
replete with interest. It is such a library as any 
professional man of that day might be supposed to 
have collected without much trouble. There are in 
the collection about 500 volumes.—New York Lite- 
rary World. 





To CorrEsPonpENTs.—W. J. V.—L. H.S.—R. C.—Q. E. D. 
—J. W., Jun.—L, A.—H * * * * *—received. 

B. B.—We understand the magistrates to have decided 
the question of admission to the pleasure grounds laid out 
by ‘* The Man of Ross,” and known as “The Prospect,” in 
favour of the right of the public. 

Canpivvs should be aware that we cannot publish any 
explanation which involves a statement of facts unless we 
| have the real pame of the party communicating them. 
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ENN and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Civil, 


Every Description of Risk contingent upon Life, whether 
Naval, or Military, at home or abroad. ‘ " 

comprehensive system of Loan (in connexion with Life Ass. 
rance) on undoubted personal or other security. 

Immediate, deferred, and contingent Annuities and Endoy. 
men' J. WIL "LLAMS. Actuary 
on ; London : 12, Waterloo-place, and 6, King William-street, 

ices, 





City. 
Edinburgh : 120, Princes-street. 





YOuNcr cone FIRE and LIFE INSUR. 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824 

rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediaie 
ome in lieu ofa prospective and uncertain one. 
The Premiums for Female lives have been materially reduced, 
| Insurances on favourable terms. 
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London ; published at the Office of Taz GarpEners’ CuronicLe, 5, Upper Wellington-street, 
Covent-garden, 
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Mr. Henry Wilson, 30, Thos al Pimeabenee. 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 34, Bow-street, o- aah a 
Or Mr. L. NE 
Actuary ~~ Seeretary, York 


(THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE Ppeve.ance COMPART, 

8, W STRE LIVERPOOL, 

3, CHARLOTTE- ROW, MANSION. HOUSE, and 2, REGED: 
ie , WATERL wee LONDON, 

1,500,002. : i rs 0007. 

LIABILITY < of the ‘PROPRIETO S$ UNLIMITED. 
= E INSURANCES at Home and Abroad, on: 


TIFE INSURANCE in all its teenies, on a new system of 
Guaranteed Bonuses, and at Low Prem: 
Full P uses may be had on oo at the Chid 
Offices, and the various an epencics t throughout the country. 
SWINTON B etary to the Company. 
BENJ. HENDERSON, Resident Secretary in London. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
HE attention of pustion _contemplating Life 
navemanee ces i to be secured 
ting Posed with the ScorTisit UNION ONSURAN 
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ast two periodical investigations may gratis at 
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Boar irectt 
President Rist ne Hon. the fart of MANSFIELD. 
ice-President—Right Hon. the Earl of SEAF. FIELD. 
Charles Balfour, Esq. John Kingston, E 
Fobert Gillespie, _ > e—— E 
H. M. Kemshead, E le 
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H. F. San 
uses and tables in detail may be be had at the offices, 7, 
. London. SMITH, Sec 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. Established 183. 
Empowered by Act of 2 Pestiemnent,® William IV. 


| i cary Pred t Hon. Sir T. Prankla ‘and Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman. 
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claim accrue thereon prior to the next division of p' f rt gat the 
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AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


INVALID, AND GENERAL 
QRPICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
bscribed Capital 


was cqablshed in 1841, and — tables formed on 


ar or TES. SB’ both at ot and in Foreign p Gimehes, 


lit; at lower rates than 
‘ee wie me) HALE AU MILLION sterling, fully 


oo el iffords a complete guarantee for the fulfilment of the 
ts. 


engagemen 
waren { Proposal will be forwarded, 
oot ony of the Society’s Agents, or to FRANC s 
NE N, Actuary, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 

HE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE 
Tis — SOCIETY entertains proposals of any deserip- 
contingency “~ — life. 

Dive 
aa | Thomas Hamber, Esq. 
os 





Esq. 
—— E John Lodge. Esa. 
any Esq. F neler, S PSA Lieutenant Calcd Montressor. 
i. William Gore 


George Alfred Walker, E: 
ig atom Graves to examine for themselves the advantages 
Mor assurers by the plan on which policies are granted by 


re Apply to 
CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Secretary. 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
B PANY, 1, Princes-street. pa, London. 

po y- — fat Act of Parliament 

A empowered by a Special Act of Parliamen’ 

Lenin 5 ae nd ae constituted as to afford the benefits of 

ich in ir fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to 

ties and accommodation than are usually 





Fine Public 
Tas Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tionally i ing Fund, accumulated from the Premiums on 
aris of 7,000 Policies, affords complete Security to the Assu 
whilst the magnitude of the Company's transactions has enabled 

Directors to offer unusual advantages to Policy-holders, as w ill 
jewen by reference to the Prospectus, and to the varied and exten- 
gre Tables which =~ —_ oe with great care and labour, 
s Institution. 
gqemly forthe use of this Lastitution ox, Resident Director. 


coTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
§ ASSURANCE became —Incorporated by Act of Porlia- 
pat. Established 18 
a BU colic ‘i and QUEENSBERRY, K.G. 
‘edical Officer. 
Josh. Laurie, Esq. M.D. 12, Lower Berkeley-street. 
View of the progress and situation of the Society since its insti- 
tation -— 








Amount | ite Annual aa —— ne 
Assured. | Revenue. Fund. 





At Ist March, 13836 £642,871 £21,916 £40,974 
Do. 1842 1,685,067 61,851 191,496 


Do. 1848 3,284,878 110,700 445,673 


EQUITABLE being a MUTUAL ASSUR- 

Y, their Profits are not, as in Proprietary Com- 

s, divided between the Partners of the Companies and the 
The WHOLE belong to the Policy Holders. 

4 ay for 1 ,000/. effected on the 1st March, 1532, is now in- 


The SEVE TEENTH Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, and 


ulother information, may be had on application at the Society's 
(fice, 1 4, Moorgate-street, London. WM. COOK, Agent. 


(UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
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3 ana, . 
Charles Pole, _~ Chairman, 
Charles Boulton, E: Felix Ladbroke, Esq 
lim P. Pleydel Henry Francis Shaw Lefevre, 


Harry Chester, Esq. Es 
Samuel Pepys Cockerell, Esq. | Charles Littledale, Esq. 
Henry Littledale, Esq. 


Raikes Currit 
obo Drommiind, | George Warde — Esq. 
ice, Esq | Brice Pearse, 
a bal Ford. Esq. Charles Hictiard ‘pole, Esq. 
s. ~3 Henry Rich, Esq. 
iis Rt Fea y Steere Esq. M.P. 

te H. G. 8 Hamilton, k. Gee le George Thornton, Esq. 

Thornton, Esq. 


rzeS 
A ARLES HEN RY “LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 

The Ma beg to inform the public that the Holders of 
Pilicies effected with this Society are entitled to participate in the 
(oe ih to the Conditions contained in their Pamphlet of 

which may be obtained at the — Threadneedle-street, 
ladon, or of any of the Agents of the Societ 

The Premiums poquices by this Office on ry oung Lives are lower 
than those of most o Ge old established Office: 

4 Bonus was declared in January, 1844, y ‘the Policy Holders 
tatitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and the 
‘yy ow oe the Policies were on an average of the dif- 
in nd pe e cy ars be on the San emeet, | from the 

é Poli ici 
te Profits of the Sonicy ety ers became entitled to participate in 


NEW LIFE TABLES. 


Tz ALLIANCE LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
ANCE bee Bartholomew-lane, London. 
P Capital 5,000,002, sterling. Established 182i. 
EOURITY.—The large invested capital, and_ the personal 
sTelnrd of upwards of one thousand shareholders. 
Board, with a view of giving increased facilities t. to the public 

reranssetion of life business, have directed the construction 
i Yorn P les in addition to those they had vpn in use. 
B Tile ent ART icl PATING on Reduced Premium, 
tL 


uverie. 





tes 0 
INCREASING one DECREASING Scales. 
» subject to a LIMITED Number of Annual Payments. 
ioe wt ENDOW MENT ASSURANCES. 
. oat Bane fees arecharged. The assured may proceed to any 
‘urope without extra peso. The lives of Naval and 
Mea A no! ice, are taken at the usual 
Commission to solicitors ‘na agents bringing business is 


, With tables of rates and full particulars, 
n, be forwarded b: by post, or may be obtained at 
olomew-lane London; at the Office of 
burgh ; an and at their various 

relan 


i unencumbered Policies of the 

are made, up to their value, withaut legal expense to the 

sult ASSURANCES, at home and sbroed. offected on the 
Secretary. 
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NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 
George-street, Edinburgh ; 12, se Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, Col* 
lege-green, Dublin. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect yey = a Jonge paid-up capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since commencement, its 
annual income being 1 - of 94,0004, 

In 1841 the Com — (oy! added a Bonus of 22, per cent. per annum 
on the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating Class from 
the time they were effected to the 3lst December, 1840; and from 
that date to the 3lst December, 1847, 24 per cent. per annum was 
added at the General Meeting on 6th July, 1848. The Bonus thus 
ens to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of December, 1847, is 
as follows : 





Sum 5 rb <— ‘ 
4 ss olicy | to Policy payable a 
Assured. in 184 


Death. 


Time Assured. ise 
18iL. 


HORIZONTAL WATCHES, very Flat.—A. B. 
SAVORY & SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, Lon- 
don, opposite the Bank. Price, in silver cases, 31 108. each : 3 or 
‘old cases, six guineas each. These watches are accurate and 
urable, the ee aay escapement being peculiarly suited te com- 
bine these i impo! rye They are jewelled in four holes, 
and copninne a "goin st being wound. A twelvemonth’s war- 
ranty given wi 


ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS, 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Queen, HLR.H. Prince Albert, and H.1.M. the Em- 
ror of Russia, most respectfull pelicite, im the public an 
inspection of his extensive STOC HES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern td at t 
mical charges. 
four holes, 8 ‘8, 
guineas. Yout : milver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted abe 
stantial and accurate going Lever . ie a, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 





most econo- 
he Watches, an on dials. Joust in in 








13 yrs. 10 mths, £683 68 0 | £6,470 16 8 
12 years 0 0 6,287 10 0 
10 years 300 0 0 0 
8 years 100 0 0 0 
6 years ee ee 0 0 
4 years oe ee 0 0 
2 years a 2 : 0 0 














The Premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, where the In- 
Yo entrance money or charge except the 
stamp. Every information will be afforded on application to 
he ident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, on 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
stablished 1806, 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,230,000, 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the "7 of the Oftice, £1,67 8, 000. 





The Right Baume’ EARL GREY. 
Directors, 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman, 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, Es ~" William Ostler, E sq. 
Henry ag _— 1, Esq. eorge Round, Esq. 
George Dacre, James Sedgwick, 
Alexander Henderson, M.D, Frederick Squi 
William Judd, Esq William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Sir Richard D! King, Bart. Capt. W. so Tia illiams. 
John A, Beaumont, Meneging Direc 
Physician—J ohn Maclean, M.D. FSS., 29, Upper Meutegue: -street, 
Montague- square 


The Rates of Premium are those ‘adopted by the principal 
edie | Offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums. 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full value; 
or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have been in ex: 
istence for five years, 

If a party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he ma: 
repair the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of g: 

ealt 

The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided among 
the Insured. The plan upon which they are divided gives to each 
party insured a share proportionate to the amount of the Pre- 
miums he has contribute 

In addition to the above advantages, the Directors have deter- 
mined to adopt the —¢ of allotting a prospective Bonus to 
Policies lapsing between the Septennial Periods of Division, in 
order that all the Policy-holders may participate equally in the 
Profits of the Society. 

The following Table shows the amount of Bonus added to 
Policies existing at tl the present time. 





Date I Total fun 
Sum _ | Bonuses nereaseon | payable, to 
of pn. | original which future 
| Po! licy. pe added. | snsurance. Bonuses 
* will be added. 


Policy. 





| 

| 

} 

d.| | 

2 o20 per cent, | 
110 1 

2: 2 


£. 8% 
= 10 
5) § 

| 


7 558 
3000 2 3 6 aT = Sl 3 6 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the i ~ towus of the 
United Kingdom, and at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-street. 
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HE PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE 
Messrs. BISHOP & Co.’s object is to procure Wines as free 

~ pease ~_— brandy, and therefore of the pure and generous 
of the grape. heir stock contains all descriptions of 
FOREIGN WwW f NES of the finest vintages. Orders sent to all parts 
of the country carriage free. All Wines not approved taken back, 
and, if paid for, the money returned. Sherries or Ports, 24s. to 6us. ; 
Clarets, 248. to 808. ; Champagnes, 42s. to 808, per dozen, Wines in 

wood at wholesale prices. 
Bishop & Co. 9, York-street, St. James’s- square, 


EMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, 
MMIGRATION being much sogeined | in AUS- 
TRALIA, NEW PRALAES, &c., and as the supposed ex- 
nse cf an OUTFIT often prevents tpeiyideoe “Etmrating, 
W. SILVER & Co., CLOTI TERS, OUTFITTERS, and CON- 
TRACTORS (having a "large interest to maintain in those C ‘olonies), 
have been advised to make known that they can supply a comfort- 
able Outfit, including Beddiny, for MALE or Femace Emigrants from 
Four Pounds (net) upwards, or less (Two Pounds if needful), and for 
Children in proportion, at No, 4, Bisnorscate-street Witnin 
(oppoaite the London Tavern), where lists will be given on ap- 
plicat: We 
8. W. ‘o. being the makers of nearly every article in al’ the 
Outfits the 3 at and as one of their objects is to promote Emui- 
GRATION, they neither receive from Agents, or pay the too usual 
commission to any person introducing Passengers to be fitted o out, 
so that the Passage and Outfit may be procured at the /east possible 
expense ; but they will, on application, advise Passen ~ how to 
obtain the most economic — to the Colonies, have a 
Representative in every Australian Colony, to a, ‘the ship 
Clothing monthly ; A they would forward small parcels free of 
expense, 

AVAL and Mititary Orricers, Mipsnipmex, Capers, Crvi- 
LIANS, Lapres, &. are outfitted as heretofore, at the Canin-Pas- 
SENGER OutrittinG Warehouse, Nos. 66 and 67, CORNHILL (the 
Emigration Outfitting being exclusively at No. 4, Bisnorsoate- 
strEET WitHty), London, and each branch at Sz. ‘Qaenee’ 's Cres- 
cent, LivERPOOL- 





GUPERB } NOVELTIES in PAPIER MACHE, 
0 at MECHI'S, 4, Leadenhall-street, London.—A visit to his 
establishment will prove that there is not in London such another 
stock of elegancies. They consist of Caddies, Tables, Eargees 
Cases, Netting Boxes, Companions, Cabinets, Jewel C ee, Work 
Boxes, Dressing Cases, Tea Caddies, Hand and Pole Screens, Card 

ency Writing Desks, Portfolios, Play- 


ks, Table Inkstands, 
ing, Cards and Visiting Card Cases, Cigar and Bottle Cases, Note 
and Cake Baskets; also an assortment of N ecdle-cases, in" in Peart 
and Tortoiseshell, Silver and Gold Pencil- cases, Pen- holders, and 
other articles suitable for presents. Inventor of the Patent Cas- 
tellated Tooth Brush. 


(Av TION.—METCALFE & CO.S TOOTH 
and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. & Co. beg respectfully to in- 
form the public and the country trade, that Brushes are not of 
their manufacture unless they are stamped with their name and 
address in full, thus—Metcalfe & Co. 130 n, Oxford-street ; Brushes 
marked “ Metcalfe’s,” * Metcalfe’s Patent,” “ Metcalfe’s Pattern,” 
&c., are not of their make, and parties selling them as sueh will be 
prosecuted. M. & Co, have been compelled to give this caution in 
consequence of the increased number of s urious Brushes (of & 
very interior description) that are now palmed upon the public 
(particularly in the country, India, and abroad generally) by un- 
principled dealers, taking advantage of their reputation. Orders 
direct to ‘ian, inclosing Post-office order, will punctually at- 


tended to. 
HE! EAL & SON'S BEDDING MANUFAC- 

TORY.—The peculiar feature of their establishment is, that 
it is confined exclusively to the manufacture of bedding, and 
consequently they are enabled to Seep the largest stock and 
greatest variety of any house in Lond 

HEAL & SON'S LIST OF BEDDING, 

Containing a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, sent 
ree by Post, on application to their factory, 196, opposite the 
Chapel, Tottenham-court-road. 


OR STOPPING DECAY =D JEETH, price 
s, 6d.—Patronised by Her Majesty. T Prince Albert, 
and ne R. H. the Duchess of Kent.—Mr. T Hos Ks HOWARDS 
SUCCEDANEUM, for Stopping Decayed Teeth, however large 
the cavity. It is placed in the tooth in a soft state, without an 
pressure or pain, and soon becomes as hard as the enamel, and will 
remain firm in the tooth for many years, rendering extraction 
unnecessary, and arresting the further progress of decay. per- 
sons can use Mr. Howard's Succedaneum themselves with ease, as 
full directions are inclosed. Price 28.6d. Prepared only by Mr. 
Thos. Howard, Surgeon-Dentist, 17, George-street, H or aorort aan’ 
who will send it into the country free by post. Sold by Savory, 22 
Regent- wet Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Starkie, 4, Stand? 3 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Johnson, 68, Cornhill ; and all’ Medicine 
Venders.’ Price 2s. 6d.—Mr. Howard continues to supply the loss 
of Teeth on his new system of self-adhesion, without springs or 
wires. This method does not require the extraction of any Teeth 
or Re ae or any painful operation Hantover. 
Hanover-square. At home from 11 till 4 


17, George-street, 
= 2. ...+ 
QARSAT ARILLA 














A. — BRIDGE ‘S$ SARSA- 
PARILLA continues to be recommended by the most emi- 
nent of the faculty. It is a Pure, Compound, Concentrated Cortical 
Essence of this valuable renovator of the System, and will keep 
good in any climate. A dessert spoonful isa dose,equal in Strength 
to half a pint of Com FP Decoction as ordered by the College of 
Physicians.—P: Peepanel and sold by Bridge & Co. 270, Rezent-street, 
London, in pint bottles, 158. 5 half pints, 88 ; quarter piuts, 4s. 6d. ; 
and sent to any part of the Kingdom. 
Ve are in every respect satistied with it."—Lancet. 
“A superior preparation that may always be relied on.”"—Sir A 


ooper. 
— he best of the concentrated preparations.”— Ved. Review, 
Bridge & Co. Operative Chemists, 270, Regent-street, London, 


WIN? 71 _ y 
OR PURIFYING THE BLOOD AND 
STRE BOsRES TES the DIGESTIVE ORGANS, — 
FFRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and CHAMOMILE.—A genuine 
fluid extract of these well-known valuable medicines. It is suited. 
for either sex, and will prove a certain cure for indigestion, loss of 
appetite, dimness of sight, fainting fits, wasting of the flesh, 
languor, skin diseases, rheumatic and nervous atlections, and ali 
impurities of the blood caused by unhealthy climates, too sedentary 
a life, or other causes, By the diligent use of this purifying medi- 
cine, the energies of the whole nervous system will be augmented, a 
more powerful healthy action of every faculty produced, feeble- 
ness, and all the deplorable symptoms of disease, will vanish, and 
strength and health be restore: to the feeble ond afflicted by its 
restorative properties, — Price 28, dd., 48. 6d., lle, and 228. each. 
Prepared only by W. A. Ffrench, “Practical Chemist, 309, High 
Holborn (two doors west of C hancery-lane).— The 11s, and 222. sizes 
delivered carriage free to any part of Englan 
Agents— Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Johnson, 68, Cornhill. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER 
FLOWERS is strongly § , Im- 
proving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN: vend in giving it a 
looming and charming appearance, being a most fr: a jpapame 
and delightful cosmetic. 1t will completely peanoue tie burn, 
Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualiti the 
skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from 
every humour, panei. or eruption ; and, by continuing its use only 
a short time, the skin will become soft and smooth, and the com- 
»lexion perfectly clearand beautiful. Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d. bd.withs 
Sirections for using it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfum 


WONDERFUL CURE of an ERU PTION 

in the FACE by HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT.—The editor 
of the ‘Guernsey Sun’ publishes in his paper of the 20th of Febru- 
ary a most extraordinary cure which he witnessed by the use of 
Holloway’s pOlntenent, 1 in the case of a child whose face was entirely 
covered Ww: y his recommendation the parents of the 
child tried this ; ‘invaluable remedy, and in the space of one week, 

to the astonish of every one, the face was perfectly healed, 

This ointment is peouliariy adapted for the cure of burns, ids, 
scurvy, and every veriely of skin disease ; also for old wounds, 
scrofula, cancers, and sore legs. Sold by all druggists, 
and at Professor’ Hater ay’s tstablishment, 214, Strand, Londons. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN OLLIVIER, 59, Patt Matt. 


neem 


Just published, in 3 vols. 8vo. price Three Guineas, ! 
| 


ANNALS OF THE ARTISTS OF | 
SPAIN. 


By Wit14M Stiruine, Esq. 
Profusely Illustrated with eating on Steel, Stone, and 
yood. 


‘*Discursive and ornate, Mr. Stirling enriches his pages | 
with curiosities of literature bearing upon the manners and | 
spirit of different epochs, larding the dry details of inferior 
artists now with grave history, anon with Court gossip and 
anecdote ; thus an olla podrida is set before us stuffed with 
savories, the national garlic not omitted, but so judiciously 
proportioned that our fairest reader may welcome this can- 
didate for favour to her innermost boudoir.” 

Quarterly Review. 


In demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 12s. 


PICTURES FROM THE NORTH, 
IN PEN AND PENCIL, 


SKETCHED DURING A SUMMER RAMBLE. 


By George Franckitn ATKINSON, Esq. 
Bengal Engineers. 


Now ready, in small 8vo. price 6s. 


EDA MORTON AND HER 
COUSINS; 


Or, SCHOOL-ROOM DAYS. 


** No man is so insignificant as that he can be sure his 
‘example can do no harm.”—Clarendon. 
“As a birthday present ‘Eda Morton’ may be recom- 
mended with the certainty of its affording satisfaction.” 
Magnet. 


EOTHEN 
iN. 
Fifth Edition (of 3,500 cor1gs) in one handsome vol. small 
8vo. price 5s., with Dlustrations. 
Or, elegantly whole bound in morocco, price 9s. 


“* A book which exerts « very fascinating effect on itS 
readers.”— Morning Chronicle. 
** The best book of Eastern Travel that we know.” 
Examiner. 


ONE OF THE QUIET NOOKS OF THE CONTINENT. 


ANTWERP. 


A JOURNAL KEPT THERE, including also NOTICES of 
BRUSSELS, and the MONASTERY of ST. BERNARD, 
near WESTMALLE. 


Small 8vo. price 5s. 


*‘ Here is no attempt at fine writing. The writer has 
completely achieved his object of giving a correct impres- 
sion of Gothic and palatial Antwerp. The account of West- 
malle will be found peculiarly interesting.” 

English Churchman. 

** A nice chatty little book, which, at Antwerp, presents 
us with a good picture of what remains of primitive old 

and t throws a glance into Brussels, and 
gives a particular account of a visit to the Trappist Monas- 
tery, near Westmalle. What the author has seen he de- 
scribes well and truly.”—Literary Gazette. 





HINTS TO THE SICK, THE LAME, 
AND THE LAZY; 


Or, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A HYDROPATHIST. 


With Additions, containing an Account of the Author's 
— Experience of the System pursued at Sudbroke 
rk, upon the occasion of a recent residence at that Esta- 
blishment. 
By A VETERAN, 
With numerous Illustrations by a Recruit. 
Second Edition. Foolscap 4to. price 7s, 6d. 


‘* The advice is honest and disinterested; and the manner 
in which it is conveyed is facetious and frolicsome. If the 
writer be, as he asserts, ‘a veteran Soldier,’ he has been 
turned by the limpid el t into the g t old buck 
it is possible to conceive. It is an effectual cure for the mo- 
ment of the blue devils.”—Morning Post. 








MEDITATIONS UPON TWENTY 
SELECT PSALMS 


OF THE 


PROPHET DAVID. 


By Str Antuony Core, Knight, 
(Vice-Chamberlain to Queen Katherine Parr.) 


Reprinted from the Original Edition of 1547. With Notes, 
and a Biographical Preface. By WILLIAM H. COPE, M.A. 
Minor Canon and Librarian of St. Peter’s, Westminster. 

Post 8vo. with Illuminated Title and Ornamental Borders, 
price 7s. 6d. 

** A careful and elegant reprint from the Edition of 1547. 
The book is very completely produced, and must find favour 
in this age of Republication.”—Britannia. 

** Mr. Cope has done his duty well: he has reprinted the 
whole book in a fitting manner, and has prefaced it with a 
biographical notice of the author, denotative of considerable 
research.” —Allas. 

** Not only are these annotations valuable as a specimen 
of devotional writing by a layman, living in times exceed- 
ingly unfavourable for the cultivation of the meeker graces, 
but the writings themselves possess intrinsic value. The 
work is beautifully got up, the antique being preserved as 
closely as modern typographical resources would admit of.” 

Post. 


A BOOK FOR PIC-NIC PARTIES. 


THE COUNCIL OF FOUR: 
A GAME AT “ DEFINITIONS.” 


Edited by AntTHUR WALLBRIDGE, 
Author of ‘Torrington Hall.’ 
Fourth Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 

“What young ladies would call ‘ quite a love of a little 
book’ !"— Weekly Times. 

** As at once a guide and an inducement to others, some 
of the ‘ definitions’ may be quoted in testimony to the intel- 
lectual productiveness of the game. There is epigrammatic 
point, satiric truth, and philosophic meaning in the aphor- 
isms.”—Atheneum. 

“ Full of gravest thought, sterling wisdom, quick imagi- 
nation, and airy jest: and all these qualities enshrined in a 
few syllables. We have rarely met with so much value 
packed up in such small parcels.” 

Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 


Now ready, price 2s. small 8yo. 


CHANGE OF AIR: 
FALLACIES REGARDING IT. 

By Joun Cuarzres Arkrnson, Esq. M.R.CS. 

** The present work will afford comfort and consolation to 
those whose means will not enable them to go out of town, 
in conformity with the usual recommendation and the usual 
custom.” 


T 
SHADOWS OF THE CLOUDS. 
By Zeta. 
Small 8vo. price 5s. 

*Two tales are comprised in this volume, ‘ The Spirit’s 
Trials,’ and ‘ The Lieutenant’s Daughter ;’ both are written 
with great power and undoubted talent Zeta is no 
common writer—his style is vivid and emphatic—he touches 
some of the most secret springs of the heart’s passions —he 
enchains our sympathies."—John Buil. 

“The work shows evidence of a vigorous and cultivated 
understanding. ‘The Spirit’s Trials’ is a tale of consider- 
able interest. The characters are felicitously drawn.” 

Morning Post. 


Just published, price 4s, in numbers, or 5s. bound in cloth. 


JUDAS MACCABEUS. 
HANDEL’S ORATORIO. 
Edited and arranged for the Pianoforte or Organ. 
By W. Foster. 


** The force of cheapness can no further go. This edition 
is one of the largest folio size, and in a type, which for 
clearness, sharpness of outline, and beauty of appearance, 
can hardly be rivalled.” 


On the 18th of August, 


ACIS AND GALATEA. 


No. L, and will be completed in 5, or at most 6 Numbers, 
price 6d. each, 


Edited by Wau. H. Monk. 
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TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND ARTIgty 
MESSRS. J. & R. MCRACKEN. Fe 


AGeEnTs, and Acents to the Ro: : 6 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry any weet: No.7, Og 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Finea 
&c., from allpartsof theContinent, fore earin; : 
aaa, re and that they undertake th 
parts o: e world. Lists of thei TTrespo 
everyinformation, may be had one Me 
above. 0, in Paris, of M. M. Chenu 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fi y 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court andtotheM 
ECONNOITERING TELEScop 
& —These celebrated Instruments, measurin ES, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly 5 nee (loved, 
Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Telnet 
magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly saat 
the military gentleman and tourist. Prive 35a - or 
the post at 33—The same Instrument, with an additi . 
jiece ( sayemnion) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of te 
ar. i. a ee i ane bys inches, to emtiy® 
whole, 31. 23,— To ad 0! 
mae the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optic 


use 





ania, tenner 
A NEW ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPE, 
HE ECONOMIC ACHROMATIC icy 0 
A SCOPE, with a series of Achromatic Object-glasses, for 
six different magnifying powers varying from 22 to 250 dj 
mounted on a pillar and joint, with tripod stand, secur 
steadiness with freedom from tremor, and may be - 
inclination from vertical to horizontal: a slow otion fi - 4 
Jectment of ae, a aa ing or i Teme, nal 
objects, animalcula box, &e. g: i 
prise Sivewt ox ~ eons in a mahogany cabinet exe 
prin escription of Instrument 
on application. will be forwarded oy 


IMPORTANT TO AMATEUR AND PUBLIC LECTURERS, 
BEECHEY’S PATENT TRINOPTRIC or! 
TRIPLE DISSOLVING LANTERN. — Possessing within 
compass than a single lantern of the ordinary construction 
wers of lanterns, with only one small lamp of 
rfectly free from heat or smell, whereby 
a, 


pe 

three distinct pictures, of feet each, m: 
may either be dissolved into each other whbest the slig! 
shadow, or may be made to produce a panoramic picture thirty 
feet long; or three distinct figures of Ketronomieah 
grams, and an endless variety of combinations of () 
“ithe Dyopttie} Lantern with t 

e Dy: i. WO UI 
the Dissolving view apparatus on id 


Th with com 
o srosuae ie light complete, 151. 10a, lenses 

Dyoptele Yaerss 1d, and 151. 

Manufactured and sold by the Patentee, A. ABRAHAM, Opi; 
cian, &€., 20, Lorp Street, AvERPOOL. de” ' 
“On Tuesday will be published, in feap. 8vo. pr. 150, price lay ie 

ements <4)” amie 
IDNEY’S AUSTRALIAN HAND-BOOR 

W _ HOW to SETTLE and SUCCEED in AUSTRALIA; em. 
prising every information for intending Emigrants. . 
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By A BUSH N. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill ; and all Booksellers 
N early ready. Second Edition, 8vo, 
(RITICK of PURE REASON, translated from 
the original of Immanuel Kant, with Notes and Exply 
tion of Terms. By FRANCIS HAYWOOD. 
yi Ng, 177, Piccadilly. 





William P 


Just published, feap. Svo. 6a. 
(THE FAITH and PRACTICE ofa CHURCH 
of ENGLAND MAN: by WILLIAM STANLEY, DD, 
formerly Dean of St. Aseph. With Notes; and an Introducton 
Essay on the leading Principles of the Church of England. Byt 
Rev. ROBERT EDEN, M.A. F.S.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christ 
College, Oxford ; Minister of St. Mary’s, Lambet 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, post Svo. 6s., Vol. I. of 
THE CONQUERORS of the NEW WORLD 
- and their BONDSMEN, being a narrative of the prineip 
events which led to N Slavery in the West Indies and Ameria 
c Also, by the same Author, s 
Essays written in the Intervals of Business. Feap. 
8vo. Fourth Edition, price 5s, : y 
Friends in Council. a Series of Readings, and 
Discourse thereon. Book the irst, post Svo. Second Edition, 
The Claims of Labour. An Essay on the Dutie 
of the Employers to the Employed. Feap. 8vo. Second Edition 
with additional Essay, 6s. : 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
Incr. Svo. 4s. Gd. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 
KUCLID's ELEMENTS PLANE 
GEOMETRY; with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, mi 
SUPPLEMENTARY PB INS for Exercise, Adapiel 
for the Use of Schools, or for cti 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the‘ History of Maritime 
*The Negroland of the Ara 
“This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ™ 
red”—Atheneum—“ which, for brevity, clearness, and i 
ing attention to the wants of learners, cannot be easil surpassed. 
—Dublin University Magazine.” The editor has done 1 that 
be done to make Euclid easy to beginners.”—Cambricge 
Uniform with the * Elements,” price 3e. 6d. 0 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PRO i 
SITIONS DEMONSTRA‘TED,; or,a Supplement to} 3 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements, for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Proj itty 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illus 
grams. 
ey il be: found of considerable value as an aid to teachers »fthe 
Matheniatics.”—New Monthiy Magazine. 
In feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. +o the 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being thd 
/ Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with theEnunel 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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Printed by James Hoxmes, of No, 4, New Ormond-streth . 

county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4 id county; 
Chancery-iane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the sa ae D> 

ublished by Jou FRANCIS, of No. 14, Wellington-sitl 

n the said county, Publisker, at No.14, in Wellington? ats: 
said ; and sold by ali Booksellers and Newsvenders— Afters 
ScoTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 10) 1848. 
Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, Augus 
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